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A Summary list of authorities for the 

CAREER OP BABUR 


A. — Principal Sourc^k. 

• 

1. Tho Memovrs %i Babiur himself. * 

A Turki text was published by Ilminski in 1857, and another (in 
facsimile J!rom the Hyderabad Codes) by Mrs. Beveridge in 1905. Ifbit'* 
latter is probably a direct copy from Babur 'a autograph text : see 
1906, p. 87. 

Of the Turki text there are two principal Persian versions, the first 
by Payanda Hasan, and the second associated with the name of 
Mirza Abd<ur-Bahim. * 

The best translations are tlfcee in number. That of Erskine ^nd 
Leyden (1826), now rare, is based upon the second Persian versict. It 
is extremely goo^ceading, racy and Vivid, but not always faithful to its 
original. The l!kanslation of Pavet de Coubteille (1871) is ba^ed^ 
upon llminski’s Turki text, and has remained until lately the nearest 
approach to the Jklemoirs as Babur wrote them which was accessible to 
readers of European languages. Tho thiij^d and latest translation, not 
yet complete, is the most faithful oPall, being based upon the important 
Hyderabad codex. It is the woik of Mbs. A. S. Beveridge. To 4his 
obligSbions are great. * t 

The MemoirSf oven when the •• personal equation *’ u allpwed for, do 
not supply aU the details necessary for Babur’s life. There are three 
important** blanks” in them, the first including the ^oars 1503-1604, 
the second 1508-1519, thq third 1520-1625. Recourse must thorSforo 
be had to other authorities. * 

2. The TarikhA-Bashidi of Mirza Haidar Doghlat. The onl^trans- 
lation is that of N. Elias aSd Denison Boss. The author was Babur’s 
cousin, and in intimate contact with him during the *^Eabul ” period 
of his career. Mirza Haidar’s work is particularly valuable as helping 
to supply the blanks In the Memovrs ; but as the author was a rigid 
Sunni, a great hater of Shah Ismael and all his works, l^e is inclined 
to side with the Uzbogs in 1510 and the following years. Here he is 
not to be trusted. 
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3. The Hodib-tM-uiyar of KhwAidamir, LithographedMitions have 
been published at Bombay and Tehran. It is a universal history : but 
chapters lii.and iv. of Book III. are particularly important for the r£a- 
tiohs between Babur and Shah Ismael. The author was a well-informed 
eihitemporary, who visited Ba^ur in Indla,cl>ut preserved a detached 
attitude. The work was begun in a.h. 927, and was perhaps continued 
down to A.H. 935. Very little use has been made of it, probably because 
it has never been translated. It was not known to Erskino. 

4. ^he Ahsan-ua-Siyar of Mirza Barkhwardar Turkman. Th« only 

copy known to me is the imperfect one in the library of Nawab 
Abdussalam Khan of Bampur (U.P.), which recounts in great detail 
^e relations between Babur and Shah Ismael (to whom the book was 
dedicated). This history is noteworthy because the author, a Shid, 
who wspte with the pirofdktsed object of correcting ^e Habib-us-Siyar, 
confirms it in all important respects. The book was finished in 
**^.H»,937. • 

* 5.<The SheUhamA Kama of Mirza Muhammad Salih is thc^versified 
history of Babur's great antagonist. It has been edited and translated 
by A. Vambdry. It is very imp(ntant as showing the Usbeg side of the 
struggle between Babur and Shaibani. 

6. The Alim curai Ahae&i of Mirza Sikandar Munshi is primarily a 
history of the Safawi king Shah Abbas (a.d. 1688-1628) and was com- 
posdd^in 1616. But there is a detailed account of the origin of the 
Safawi dynasty, and of the relatiox^ between Babur and Shah Ismael. 
I have used the Bodleian Eraser MSS., 144, 147, 145. 
r 7. The Htmayun Nama of Gulbadan Begam, BaburTi daughter, 
contains some intimate personal recollection of the author's father. 
The whole account, however, is exceedingly partial, and unreliable 
where it is concerned with the rel^ions between Babur and his sons, 
which are represented as being the best possible. It has been ex- 
cellently editq^ by Mrs. Beveridge. * 


B . — Minor Sources, 

m 

8. * The Tarikh-i-Eahki of Sliaikh Abd-al-Hakk bin Saif-ud-Din 
Dihlawf is useful for the reigns of the Lodi dynasty. What the author 
reporta of the time of Bahlol and his successors, he knows from actual 
eyewitnesses or from hearsay. The text*I have used is Bodleian 
Eraser MS., 162^ 

9. The Ahsan-uUTawarikU of Hasan is a chronicle of the reigns of 
Shah Ismael and Shah Tahmasp from a.b. 900-985. There Is, 
however, an^unfortunate lacuna (a.h. 913-981) in the texts I have 
seen, which deprives the book of much of its value as a source for 
Babur's history. I have used the Bodleian Ouseley MS., 232. 
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10. The lJp.rikh~i~Firishta of Mifhammad Bin Kasim is useful for 

helping to supply gaps in the Memoirs, The account of Babur is, like 
thl rest of the book, sane, accurate and well<balanced. Tho most 
accessible version is the Oaloutta reprint of Briggs* translation, but it 
is not faithful throughout.^ ^ *• 

11. The Tahaqat-i-Akha/n of Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad is a good general 
history of India from the Muhammadan invasions to the latter part of 
tho sixteenth century. There is a short but good acooimt of Babur. 

1 haw used the Bodleian Blliot MS., 381. * 

12. The Aklxvr nama of Abu*l Fazl contains an introductory 
chapter dealing vvith Babur, based principally upon the Memoirs^ but 
too laudatory to bo trusted. It is, however, occasionally worth coi^ 
suiting, and is readily accessible in tho Bibliotheca Indies edition. 
It is being translate by Mr. H. Beveridge. * 

G. — Modem Works. 

• ^ 

13. Erskine. A History of India in the Time of Babur atid Huma- 

yun (1854) is a fine and scholarly piece «f work, excellent alike from the 
Indian and from the Persian point of view. Its solid learning and 
sound judgment will always make it difiici^t to supersede. But the 
author did not make use of somo important sources, particularly 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, so that hS conolusions need re-stating in certain 
respects. • 

14. Xiane Poq^. Baber. (Bulers of India.) This is tho best short 
account of Babur’s career at present available, but it is based ont»oly| 
on translated sources, the author relying on Nos. 13, 2, and 1 (Pavet do 
Courtoille’s translation). 

15. Caldecott. Life of Baber. A readc^le summary based principally 

on the Memoirs. * 

For ather books consulted, lihe reader is referred to.the footnojies, 
•where full particulars will be found. 
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INTRODUCTION 

fiULBtTIt’a FLAOB IK IKDIAK HISTOBY; BBIKQ A BBIBV ACCOtTKT 

OF THIS POLITICS OF B1NDT7STAK IMMEDIATELY FBIOR TO 

THE MUGHAL IKVASIOK . 

• 

Perhaps in the whole couise of mediedval history there is no 
period which shocks our modem sense of political decomm so 
violently* as the hundred ^^ars constituting the hfteetfh 
century of the Christian era. (S^e fourtfienih centui^^ in Jpjast 
and West alik^ had been a period of promisiiig, if prematute) ^ 
development. There had grown up everywhere compact^ 
centralised monarchies^ stfong to all outward appearance ; 
prepared, as it would seem, to pla^ a ^at part in the ameliora- 
tion of social and^olitical coh(Ution\^ In the civilisation of the 
West, the middle classes had begun to demand and to receive 
a share of power : in the East, strong monarchs had ariseu 
who had encouraged trade, extended their dominions on all 
sides, maintained the peace, azid supj^ressed disorder with a 
ruthlm hsud. (But to Jtudden and preoqcioua 
ment there succ^'Sied^a^period ,of decay stjU more startling^ 
rapidfj The political units which had seemed so*stable prove 
to be' laekifig in all the essentials of unity : tbs centralised 
monarchies which had s^med so strong fall apart into a help- 
less congeries of jarring fragments, f ^ elements of disordafs 
w^c^ .ha^,.^pai^y b^n banished their appearance 
in forces more fmnd^blf than even In East an^ West alike, 
the fifteenth century is a time of unparalleled confusion, an 
irrational, formless epodi, lacking alike in the elements of 
coherence and stability* (Folitical society seems to be in the 
meltingpot) histoxy at first sight taSea on the guise of ignoble 
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Bcuflmg of kite#’ and crows (^and the casual observer despaiis 
of discovering anyMue to the bewildering confusion of parties, 
factions and polities. / ^ 

* And yet a more careful examination reveab at length the 
falsity of such an impresfiion. The Confusion, bewildering as 
it may seem, is a mere ruffling of the surface of things, whicli 
leayes almost unaffected the lower /depths where the vital 
constituents of society lie concealed.^ Beneath all the apparent 
chaos, the elements from which in the future modem political 
society will be constructed, are slowly taking shape, until the 
moment come^ when they rise into view, dominant and in- 
controvertible.' * • 

It is the peculiarity of the sixteenth century of the Christian 
ein that in Eafit and West alike it witnessed the commence- 
ment of this process of reconstruction. The change was not 
an unmixed blessing. ^.Ihe i^eenth century, for all its coi^- 
fusion and pettiness, had been an epoch when the arts of Ue^ 
had flourished. In the Uttle courts of the little princesv 
whether of India or of Europe, budding and the fine arts had 
in^rtain directions been cultivated to a pitch of perfection 
which in its own way has never been equalled, far less surpassed, 
by any subsequent epoch. The sixteenth century, a period of 
comprehensive schemes and far-reaching enterprises, is in 
many respects harder and less humane. Drawn on a bolder 
scide, it lacks at once the delicacy and the minuteness which 
4ft^guish the more elaborate* and less obvious design of 
tfie periojl injmediately preceding. 

(The beginmng of the s^enth century in IndiStas ^wjw^ 
U mus a period of transition,; and in order that it may become 
ii^Oigible, it must be look^ at in tl^e light of the conditions 
out of which it has taken shape. 

( In the first half of the fon^nth^ntlU7^^.M^^ 

Ehiljis and tfie Tughlaqs had carried the banners cl 
dom of DelU far and wide* Vtom the to the %y ^ 
Bengal, from the^Bimalayas to the Krishna, the dyna^ of 
Delhi held sway./ That this sway was at att times c^eclml 
oaimot fie mamtidned in the face of authenticated facts. The 
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frequently ooQimln|, revolte in outlying dbtiicte, which too 
often make a king*s reign assume the guise of one protradted 
^xpilitary expeditions show that these monarobs were noteom- 
pletely masters in their s>wn house.* Yet there can be no 
question that Ala*ud-din Ehilji and Muhammad bin TughlaK 
exercised over their dominions an authority that was, broadly 
spetidng, elective. ^ 

1 In the second half of the fourteezjitb centi^ry, the pictnze 
gradnidly ohang^,. As the central authority grows weak in 
proportion to the strain thrown upon it by the burden of 
empire, one by one the outlying provinces become troublesome. 
In most cases, events follow the same course. A trusted 
servant of the« reigning king is sent to put down disorder. 
He finds himself master of a compact province, in touch with 
local interests, out of toqph with the court of Delhi. In- 
sensibly he becomes an independent monarch/ sometimes after 
an unsuccessful attempt has been made fo reduce him to 
obedience, more often after death or intrigue has removed his 
ol^master and set up on the throne of Delhi a Pharaoh who 
knows not Joseph. ( And in this way it came about that the 
empire of Delhi was r^uced to a shadqw of its Jormer self, 

' until the invasion of ^imur in 1398 brought the tottering 
structure to tbSe ground^ and invested its end, all undes^edly, 
with the dignity of a tragedy. (Thus, during the fifteenth 
centyiry, there is no history of Hindustan : for Hindustan has 
become a mass of separate states. Yet the history of these 
states is Well Worthy of attention, Itince they were the embodi- 
ment of the materials with which the constructional wmk of 
thi next century was to be carried on. 

Taking our stand in the middle decade of the fifteenth 
bentary, we observe that/these petty realms fall fouv 
weU;defin^ ffovifBi IteC^Kere is what may be ca|M the 
NortKem befb oi MuhammadaU powesa, sweejMi ib a 

great semidicle from the mouth of the Sindh to the Bay oi 
Bengal. At the southeijL we havp the kingdom of 

Sindh: further north, of. Multan : next, the Panjab, 
nominally a vioe-ioyalty of but in practice the pieserve 
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Theii coip.es DeUaij)9^1|.Tritix 

it^mmediate PLeigliboorhood^ tlie rulers of whidit still claim to 
be Emperors of Hlndustaii^ despite the ridicule excited far ai!d * 
wide by their pretensionS.^ To the fcuth and east lies Jaunpur, 
{he capital of the Sharqi dynasty, which rules the bulk of the 
land constituting the modern provinces of Agra and Ou^ : 
while further eastward still is the kingdom of Bengal, living 
its" life apart, and takiiig but small share in the ephemeral 
poUtics'of Hindustan. The second group may be termed the 
Southern Muhammadan belt, First is Oujarat on the west, 
a weU-de^ed geographical umt^ VaxtheS east is Malwa, with 
Handu as its capita}. South of Malwa is the little kingdom 
of Ehandesh. And south of Rhandesh is the gifeat realm oi^the 
Deccan, niled by its Bahmanid dynastj^. Wedged in between 
the Northern and the Southern hmi o*f Muhammadan states 
lies Bajputanq, d|^athless and indomitahle after centuries of 
exterminating warfare, fast regaining sdme measure of its old 
strength through the divisidi^ which have overtaken the politics 
of Islam, bf its principalities j;he more notable are MarWlsr, 
and, above all, Mewar, now rapidly rising into a power of tjie 
first rank^ • To the south of the Southern Muhammadan belt 
there lies another great ffindu power, the empiie of Yijaya- 
nagar, whose wars with its northern neighbours make up much 
of the history of Southern India during the fifteenth centu^ : 
while to the east, lies the Hindu kingdom of Qrissa, politicly 
of li^le importance, but ficting as a barrier, 
effectual, to the southerly expansion of Bengal. With the 
kingdoms of the Far South we are not concerned. They |re 
too remote from Hindu^an proper to be of any account in our 
estimate of the political situation of that region. To sum up, 
the^,^ the dktribution Qf|political fprces in the middle of the 
fifteenth o^tuxy^ There are two great groups pf Muhammadan 


^ Them was a donteapozaty Perdui saying : 

• JMMiSMkAUim, 

AzMhi ta Paknnn, 

** The empiie of iJam atretohes fxom Delhi to Pidam,** Faiam ta 
a rfilage quite olose at hand. 
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vom «5gk iwa8.%a5|^^on.^^ s 

Hii^u f3EkyJ I propose to outline in the bii^est possible 
ituuuier, it^AsTdopment of each of these kmgdomi^'so that, 
at the end of ouz survey, ite may be in a positumito fenn sodm 
estimate of the politicid forces which have to be teobcmed with 
in Hindustan at the openii^ of the sixteenth century We 
shall iBnd it, I think, most convenient to start from the south, 
and work upwards, finally i^oncentrating the knowledge we have 
acquired upon a single central point — ^the Afghan Kingdom 
of Delhi. 

The origin of the gr^at Hindu empire of Tijayanagar is very 
obscure. It certainly took its rise from the confusion into 
whiph the terrible raids of Muhammad bin Tughlal^ plunged 
the somewhat decadent Hindu states of the south. Suddenly 
awakened to the necessity* of opposing to the forces of Islam 
some fresh political combination, two Kanarese feudatories of 
the recently extinguisfied Hoysala power, Bakka and Harihara, 
erected a new empire upon the ruiiw of many old ones. Little 
is Known of the personality oi the first two rulers : both must 
h^ve been strong men, possessed of political insight, for their 
kingdom grew with amazing rapidity. Bakka is ftaid to have 
reigned from 1334 to 1367, and his brother from 1367 to 1391. 
Half a century after Jlarihara’s death, the kingdom was 
visited by an Arabian amb&ssador named Abd-ur-razzak, 
wftd has left in his book Matkhus-Sadain, a striking descrip- 
tion of il;^ pqwer and prosperity.. From this description the 
following extracts are taken : — 

e « * 

** From our former relation, and weQ-adjosted narrative, wett* 
informed readers will have asoeitained that the writw Abd-ur-razzak 
liad*anived at the city of Vijayanagar. There he saw a city esc- 
oeedingly large and populous, and a king Sf great power and dominioii, 
whose kingdom extended from the borders of Sarandip to those of 
Ckdbarga, and from Bengal to Malabar, a space dt more tkan 1000 
parasangs^ The country is for the most part well cultiyat^ and 
fertile, and about three hmd]^ good seaporbs belong to it, There 
are more tiban 1000 dephanta, k^y ae the bilk and glgentlo as 
demons. The army oonlista of eleven laoa d men (1,100/KK>). in 
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tha^hole of HindiutAa thM is no mi more absolute. Bai is the 
title by whSob the kings of that oountiy are designated. 

**The ohy el Tijayanagat is such that eye has not seen nor eas 
heaird of any plim xesembAig it upon tlte whole earth. It is so built 
tftat it has seven fortified walls, one within the other. B^ond the 
oiicuit of the outer wall there is an esplanade ext^ding for about 
fifty ^ards, in whioh stones are fixed near one another to the height 
of a man ; one half is buried firmly in the earth, and the other half 
rises above it, so that neither foot nor horse, however bold, can 
advance with facility near the outer walL 

The fortress is in the form of a oirole, situated on the summit of 
a hill, and is made hi stone and mortar, witK strong gates, where 
guards are always posted, who are very diligent in the oolleotion of 
taxes ijistyai). * 

^*The &venth fortress is placed in the centre of the others, and 
occupies ground ten times greater than thd chief market of Hirat. 
In that is situated the palace of the king. From the northern gate 
of the outer fortress to the southern is a distance of two statute 
parasangs, and the same with respect to the distance between the 
eastern and western gates. TBetween the first, second, and thifd 
walls, there are cultivated fields, gardens, and houses. From T^e 
third to the seventh fortress, shops and bazars are closely crowded 
together. the palace of the king there are four bazars, situat^ 
opposite to one another. That which lies to the north is the im- 
perial palace or abode of the EaL At the head of each bazar, there 
is a lofty arcade and magnificent gallery, Wt the palace of the king 
is loftier than all of them. The bazars are very broad and longp«o 
that the sellers of flowers, notwithstanding that th^ place high 
stands before their shops, are yk able to sell flowers fibm Doth sides. 
Sweet-scented flowers are always procurable fresh ind;hat city, and 
they are oonudered as necessary sustenance, seeing that without them 
the people could not eveif exist. The tradesmen of each separate 
guild or oiaft have theii shops obse to one another. The jewellers 
sdl their rubies and pearly and diamonds and emeralds openly in 
the bazar. ... • 

«« This country is so populated that it is impossible in a reason- 

able q[>aoe to oonvey an Idm of it. In the king’s treasury there are 
ohamlfers, with SKoavati^ps in them, filled with molten gold, form- 
ing one mass. All the i^bitants of the country, whether high or 
low, even down to the artificers of the bazar, wear jewds and gilt 
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oxnAmenta in their eatci and Motmd their neohs, arm, wxietSf ouid 
fingere.”^ 

* But what, it may asked, cal\^ have been the political 
importance to Hindustan in the fifteenth centu^ of a kingd<vn 
so remote 1 Briefly the answer is as follows, ^he Bayas of 
Vijayanagar were engaged in a constant stni^le wi^ the 
states constituting wLit I have called the Southern Muhara* 
madan belt, weakening their resources, disturbing their com- 
binations, threatening their safety, and thus efiectually 
preventing any on€bof them from acquiring such an ascend- 
ance over the others as would have expoil^ Bajputana to a 
combined atta<^ from its enemies on the south. Such is the 
poktical influence of Vijayanagar during the fifteenth century ; 
and, in smaller degree, the same may be said of its much less 
important sister state Orissa^ 

This brings us to the^ Southern belt of Muhammadan 
powers, apd first of all, to the grea^. kingdom of the 

pgccan. { Like all the Muhammad&n kingdoms of the day, it 
found its origin in a successful revolt from Delhi. The Deccan 
provinces having become troublesome, a court favourite named 
Zafar Ehan, sumamed Bahmani, was despatched to reduce 
them to order. Finding his task to his liking, he declared 
himself independent hr 1347, under the title of Ala-ud din. 
lijntil his death in 1358, he reigned prosperously over a vast 
^miniour stretching from Berar on the north to the Biver 
Erishna*on *vhe south, and fronr the ocean on the west to 
Indore on the east.* Hk son Muhammad, who 

^ 1 Elliot and Bowson, iv. lOb-107. 

* Zafar Khan aoema to have made a gi^t imnresrion upon the men 
of his day, to judge from the number of legends mioh deal with his rise 
hroih ohseurity to eminenoe. The favour^ story is this : In his muth 
he was the servant of a Brahman, name^Ganga. While plom^ing his 
master’s fleld/the young man tuned up a pot ol gold ooms, whhm he 
promptly deliveredNto his master. Qan^ struck by the honesty of the 
servant, oast his horoscope, disoovering that he was deshbed tor 
great things, had him educated along with Ub own sons. When a suit- 
able opporapity oilered, the young man was tahen to Delhi, where he 
quinUy rose to favour snd'emlnenoe. It was In gratitude to his old 
master, the legend mns,Jtbat Zsiar Khanassumea surname Boh- 
niani» 
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was a mighty man of valour, who found ample scope for 
his fighting proclivities in struggles with his powerful neigh- 
bour, Vijayanagar. The kingdoms were for some time equally « 
matched, but there is %o doubt, Respite the partialities of 
ftuhammadan historians, that the expansion of the Bahmanid 
kingdom was effectually checked, so that later monarchs were 
fain to devote themselves more particularly to the arts of pdbe. 
Of these rdfers the most notable was Firoz Shah (1397-1422), 
who may be called the Akbar of the South. Talented and eccen- 
tric,^ eclectic in his religion, a great builder, as the ruins of 
his capital Qxdbarga yet witness, he presided beneficently over 
the golden age of his people. But perhaps the most notable 
thing about the Bahmanid empire is the disproportion which 
existed between its vast size and resources, and its s&all 
political importance. The explanation has already been 
furnished. But for the restraining influence of Vijayanagar, 
the Bahmanid kingdom might well havh proved the centre of 
a fresh Muhamma^n polity, embracing all Hindustan. As.it 
was, its power rapidly declined^. The dynasty became deca- 
dent. From 1450 onwards the extensive territory was only held 
together by the ability and energy of the famous Mahmhd 
Qawan, whose courage, honesty and enlightenment have passed 
into a bye-word. After his unjust execution in 1481, ^ the 
kingdom split up gradually into a number of independent 
states, of ^hich the most important were Berar (1484-1597), 
Ahmadnagar (1489-1633), Bijapur (1489-1686), ^and Golconda 

^ F!eoz ghah is Mid to have had an extremely ouHivated taste in 
vine and women— particularly the latter. His haram was popularly 
aupuoaed to contain ladieiaf every known nationality. Occidental as well 
as Oriental. It was the king’s proudest boast that he could converse 
with every fair one in her own tongue. • 

* The false accusation And violent death of this upright minister 
constitute one of the trashes of medieeval India. Hk enemies forged 
a letter under his seal, which pumrted to invite the Baja of Orissa to 
invade Uie kiiigdmn. The date ox his judicial murder is commemotated 
in the two populM 

him, The unjust slaying. **) 

Bi BhaMdmtd. (*■ QuIHless, Mahmud 
Gawan became a martyr.’*) • 
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(1512-1087). Prom ' this multiplication of kingdoms t||^m 
resulted, of course, a grave diminution of Muhammadan power 
in Central India at the opening of the sixteenth centuryA 

North of the Bahmanid realm, lay" the small and relatwel^ 
iosignihcant kingdom of Ehandesh, which derived its oii^ 
fro^ the day when Piroz bin Tughlak appointed one llalik 
Raja Pairukhi ^ governor of the country between the Satpura- 
Vindhia range and the Deccan plateau. Malik Raja shortly 
declared his independence, and ruled Ids small realm wisely 
and well until his death in 1399. His suooesBor, Malik Nasir, 
attempted to interfere in the Deccan wan^ but, as might be 
expected from the meagreness of his resources, with indifferent 
success. Undef the last notable monarch. Add Khan Pamikhi 
(1457-1603), great progress was made in the civilisation of the 
country. The manufacture of gold and silver cloth, as well 
as the making of fine muslins, which still remain the staple 
industries, were then*introduced under state encouragement. 
Por some time the little kingdom«lingered on as a political 
entity, protected by its ve|y insignificance, until at last 
Ahbar’s reign saw its close. Like the small states of fifteenth- 
century Italy, it was the home of much quiet prosperity. Its 
political importance is slender : but it affords a good example 
of the manner in which the amenities of life may fiourish under 
conditions which prohibit the exercise of the arts of politics. 

again of Ehandesh, lay the kingdom of Malwa. At 
fbht governed by a local Rajput dynasty, the land had been 
annexed in 1304 by Ala-ud-din Ehilji. Its independence 
da^ from the appointment^ of Dilawar Ehan Gheri, a Delhi 
nobleman, as viceroy in 1^87. Quickly consolidating his 
position, in 1401 he declared himself long, founding a state 

c 

^ The story of this man’s rise to favour, Vs told in tbe popular legend. 
Is, whether true oi false, ^ioal of oontemporary maaneis. fiidtaa 
Fhos, when on a hunting ezp^tion, found himself sepaialed from hla 
retinue as night fell He oame upon the fixe of a solitary hunter. Who 
invited him to ehase the meal which was being prepared. £k> ezceUent 
was the eamp-oooUng that the Sultan, revealtag his identify, prohiptly 
took the straimer into his aervioe. From this onwards, Malik’s rise 
was so rapid that the surname (fortunate} was bestowed upon 

him, and by him was transmitted to the dynasty he founded. 
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wl^|h lasted until 1531. On the subsequent histoiy of the 
kingdom we cannot dwell : suffice it to say that throughout 
the whole of its short career, Malwa sufiered by its prozimit]^ 
to the rising Bajput power of Mewaif which was far too strong 
fc^ it. Hoshang Shah (1405-1436), the greatest of its kings, 
suociigded in holding his own for some time : but towards the 
end cd his reign, the great Bana Kumbha of Mewar proved 
irresistible. In 1440 the ambitious Mahmud Khan Khilji, 
who, as Wazir, had seized the throne in 1435, was ignominiously 
defeated and captured by the Bajputs under Bana Kumbha. 
By the end of the fifteenth century the afiSirs of the kingdom 
are completely dominated by Bajputs. Hindus occupy the 
leading positions in the state : and the famous Bajput chieftain 
Medni Bao plays the part of kingmaker. When the puppet 
king Mahmud II., wearied of Hindu domination, invokes the 
aid of the King of Gujarat, Medni Bao calls in Bana Singram 
Singh of Mewar, who not only hales Mahdiud captive to Chitor 
in 1619, but carries war in^b the sphere of Gujarat by storm- 
ing and capturing Ahmadnagar ip 1520. It is in the inter Jul 
politics of Malwa that we see most clearly the working of that 
growing Bajput predominance which is the leading factor in 
the political situation at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Last of the Muhammadan kingdoms of the South, comes 
Gujarat. This province had been conquered by the forces of 
Islam in 1196, and continued to be subject to the Kings’ll 
Delhi, at any rate in name, until the time of Timor’s invasioh. 
For the whole of the previous decade signs of diso^er had been 
apparent : <and Muzafiar Khan, an administrator of marked 
ability, had been despatched from t)elhi to restore good govern- 
ment. Throwing of the yoke of the Sultan, he set up in 1396 
an independent kingdony which lasted until 1572. In 1410 
Muzafiar was poisoned by his grandson, Ahmad Shah, who, 
despite the unpromising beginning of his reign, proved an able 
and successful ruler. He made head against the great Sultan 
HoshAng of Malwa, he regulated the army, he placed the 
finances upon a sound footing, and he laid the foundation for 
the future greatness of Gujarat under Sultan Mahmud Bigarha 
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(1169-1511)« Thi# mler^ whose leigst is still zemembexv^^ 
a golden age, was singularly fortunate both in home and f omign 
cpolitios. Not only did he maintain good peace, and endburage 
trade: he succeeded, inOiddition, iif opposing the formidable 
Rajput confederacy, extending his dominions by the conqt^t 
of Junahgarh and Champanir. His successor, Muzafi^ II., 
w&i, however, less favoured by fortune. In attempting to 
prevent Malwa from falling entirely under Hindu domination, 
he became involved in a disastrous war with ttewar. At his 
death, there was a disputed succession; and when Babur 
entered India on ISis fifth expedition, heofound Ghijarat dis* 
tracted by internal troubles. 

We now come to Rajputana, which at the close of the 
fif^nth century has begun once more to loom large on the 
political horizon. Mbwas, long recognised as the premier 
state of the Rajput confederacy, had been raised to great 
power under the able Kumbha, whose reign of fifty years 
(J419-69) witnessed the erection^ of thirty-two out of the 
eighty-four fortresses by which his realm was defended. He 
successfully resisted aU the attempts of his Muhammadan 
deighbours to check his rising power, and in 1440) at the head 
of forces estimated at the figure of 100,000 horse and foot 
and 1400 elephants, he inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
combined forces of Malwa and Gujarat. After his murder in 
1469, his work was carried on by his successor Rai Mai, whose 
kign was, however, disturbed by the far-famed feuds of three 
knightly*sons, Singram Sii^h, ]Mthwi Raj, and Jai Mai. At 
length in 1609, Singram Singh succeeded to the throne by the 
dhath of his brothers. In His reign, ]!i{ewar reached the zenith 
of her glory. “ Eighty thousand horse, seven rajas of the 
highest rank, one hundred and four cMeftains with five hundred 
war elephai^, followed him into the field/* He controlled, 
directly or indirectly, the entire resources of Rajasthan. 
Eighteen pitched battles did he gain against the Kings of Delhi 
and Malwa : no force in Hindustan c<^d face him in the field. 
As Shaikh Zain afterwards wrote : ** There was not a single 
ruler of the first rank«m all these great countries like 
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Orwat, and Mandu, who was able to make head against him. 
Th^ banners of the infidel flaunted over two hundred cities 
inhabited by people of the Faith.’* Such was the power of the. 
Hindu confederacy, and <uch the decline of the resources of 
Iskm, when the balance was once more turned against the 
Ba^wts by the coming of Babur and his Turkish warriors from 
the i^h. * 

The Muhammadan states of the Northern Circle need not 
occupy much of our time. The little province of Sindh, the 
scene of the earliest advance of Islam into India, was too 
remote from Delhi t# be effectually controlled from the capital. 
In the course of the thirteenth century the local Rajput 
dynasty, the Sumeras, had been subdued ; but in 1336 another 
Rajput dynasty, the Jams of the Sumana tribe, re-established 
their independence. They ruled the kingdom until 1520, when 
it was conquered by Shah Beg Arghun, the governor of Qanda- 
har, who was seeking a realm which would remove him from 
the sphere of Babur’s activities. Shah Beg’s son, Shah Husain, 
consolidated his conquest by annexing Multan and extinguish 
ing the local Lunga dynasty. The province was Anally re- 
united to Delhi in 1590, and throughout the whole of its history 
exercised but little influence upon the politics of Hindustan. 

Bengal now demands a word. From the earliest days of its 
conquest by the Muhammadans, it IfSad manifested a self- 
sufficiency which had tended to isolate it from the main stream 
of politics. It continued in nominal subjection to Delhi* 
throughout the thirteenth cenbury, but in the reigff of Muham- 
mad bin Tug{klak it revolted. After a brief period*of complete 
anarchy, the power was seised by*Shams-ud-din, who ruled 
from 1344 to 1357. The 3ynasty he founded lasted until 1386, 
when after another period of anarchy, the throne came into 
the possession of a Hindu tamindar zutmed Raja Sans, whose 
famfly reigned until 1426. During most of the fifteenth 
centiuy, power continued in the hands of the Abyssinian 
mercenaries, whp constituted the ri^al bodyguard ; and in 
1461 MalSk An^, a slave, ascended the throne with their 
support. He ruled in great spl^dour .for more than thirty 
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yean, maiutaiimig 'excellent order, encouraging trade, a^d 
baflding lavishly, but taking little share in external pdl^cs. 

fotmded no dynasty, and before the beginning of the 
sixteenth century a sugoessful revd>lution had placed the 
Wazir, Saiyid Sharif, on the throne with the title of Ala>ud-^. 
He reigned until 1523, when he was succeeded by Nasib^^is 
As may be gathered from this brief survey, Bengu was 
of small importance as a factor in the politics bf Hindustan^ 
It interfered very little with its neighbours : it was commercial, 
literary, and artistic. 

The same may «(re]l be said of Jaunpui^ at any rate, in the 
heyday of its prosperity. As an independent kingdom, it 
dates from 13^4, the time when Mahmud bin Tughlak raised 
hiil minister, the eunuch Khwaja Jahan, to the gcbvernorship 
of the country which coi^titutes the bulk of the United Pro- 
vinces of modern India. The governor soon declared himself 
independent, with .the title MaUk-us-sharq,^ Under his 
adopted son, Ibrahim Shah (14Q1-’1440), the power of the 
^ngdom ruled from Jaunpur grew apace. That monarch 
maintained his independeiice, consolidated his dominions, 
kept clear of foreign politics, and devoted himself to the 
encouragement of architecture, industry, an^ agriculture. 
Under his peaceful rule the kingdom grew compact 
strong — so much BO,«>indeed, that his successor, Mahmud 
^ah (1440-57), felt himself encouraged to make a bid for 
‘empire on the extinction of the Saiyid dynasty. But Bahlol 
Lodi, the Viceroy of the Panjab, 'proved at once too quick and 
too powerhd, so that Mahmud was forced to an ignominious 
retreat. His death in 1457<'was followed by a period of intri^e 
and murder, from which emerged t^umphant the last of the 
Sharqi kings, Husain Shah. Vain, ambitious, but able withal, 
he conquered Orissa from its anbient Hindu dynasty he 
attacked CPwalior, and forced the Baja to pay tribute. But 
unfortunately for himself, in 1473 he was 1^ to,. make an un- 
provoked attack upon Bahlol Lodi. The Delhi monarch, like 
the honest . man he was, attempted to make terms ; • but all 
* iSing or Prinoe of the Best 
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aj^mmodation having proved impossible, he marched out, 
^^ted the aggressor in three pitched battles, and seized his 
enemy’s capital, Jaunpur. Five years later, the eastern 
realm was formidly re-an^zed to D^i. ^ 

We now come to the ox Delhi it^lf, of which the 

hil^l^^ is too well known to detain us long. / In 1451, the so- 
call<ra Saiyid dynasty came to an end by the abdication of the 
feeble Shah Ala^^and the powerful Afghan families who ruled 
the Panjab in hie name put forward their own most prominent 
man, Bahlbl of the Sahu Ehail, of the Lodi tribe. He was a 
good fighter, a simple-natured man who hate^ display, but above 
all things, a iar-signted politician, who based his power upon 
the allegiance of men of his own blood, and realised to the full 
the manner in which this allegiance was to be won and retained* 
The following extract from the TafiJfh-i-Daudi illustrates 
the impression he made upon conteifiporaries ^ : — 


“ In his social meetings he never sat on a throne, and would not 
allow his nobles to stand ; and eyen during public audiences, he did not 
oooupy the throne, but seated himself upon a carpet. Whenev^ 
he wrote a firtnan to his nobles, he addressed them as Mamad ^Ali ; 
and if at any time th^ were displeased with him, he tried so hard to 
pacify them that he would himself go to their houses, ungird his 
a^rd from his waist, and place it before the offended party : nay, 
he Would sometimes even take off his turban from his head, and 
solicit forgiveness, saying: *lf you thmlc me unworthy of the 
station I oooupy, choose some one else, and bestow on me some otbtd: 
office.* He maintained a brotherly intercourse with all his chiefs and 
soldiers. If any one was ill, he wbuld himself go and attbnd 6n him.” 

Being biased with a disposition of this kind,*,Bahlol wa^ 
able as Bang of Delhi to confirm the* allegiance of the tribesmen 
with whose help he had formerly ruled the Panjab. Delhi and 
its surroundings were quic]^ly reduced to order, by his strong 
hand, and towards the end of his reign he was able,»as we have 
already seen, to re-anneif the kingdom of Jaunpur, which had 
been independent for three-quarters of a century, l^power 
WM. than offioiaU restingla it' did 

* Elliot and Powson, iv. 436-437. 
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tke i^wozSs of hu^ tribesmen, who lent him thj^ s^-* 
port, not beoauM he was king, but beoause he was a p<^^r 
fhereditacy chieftain. } The Tankh^iSher Skaki is full <A pas- 
sages which throw viiad light upon his peculiar position. 
The following is an example ; , 


^ ** Sultan Bablol was at Dipalpur when he heard the disti^Ming 
intriligenoe of the siege of Delhi, and he said to his nobles and 
ministeiB : * The countries of Hind are broad and rich, and their 
kings are of Indian extraction. In my own land I have many 
kinsmen renowned for their valour and strength, who ate pressed for 
a livelihood. Were ^hey here they would be relieved from the o<m- 


tempt of poverty, and I could grasp Hind and destroy my enemies.’ 

“ His chiefs replied : . It is expedient under present oiroum- 

Btanoes that His'Majesty the Sultan should send letters to the chiefs 
of the tribes in the Boh country to fihis effect: “ Qod in Fis goodness 
has granted the kingdom ef Delhi to the Afghans, but the other 
kings of Hind wish to expel them from the country. The honour of 
our women is oonoemed ; the lands of Hind are broad and rich, and 
pan afford maintenance to many. Come, then, to this country ; the 
«aame indeed of soverdgnty shall remain with me, but whatever 
countries we may conquer shsAl be shared between us as brothers. 
Sultan Mahmud is now besieging Delhi, where the families of the 
Afghans are. If you feel disposed to assist me, you zdust do so now, 
and with a large force.” ^ . . . The kbg, approving of this advice, ' 
issued fimam to the ohiqfe of the various AfghAn tribes. On receipt 
of the firmans, the Afghans of Roh came, as is their wont, like ants 
c Ad loouBtB, to enter the king’s service.” ^ 

^That the new mo^qarohy be founded was largely peieonid is 


proved by the history of his son and successor, Nizam Khan, 
who ruled as Sultan Sikandar from 1489 to 1517. *He aseended 


the throne without serious opposirioiv. but found thab 
father’s place was pM not easy to Although 
nal ^er over the Faujab, Delhi '^nd Jaunpuy, 
wm a^uall^ ih tpe hancb of vassajs upon whose ‘allegia&oe.pB 
power depended^. As the author d the Waqi\a^i~Mu9huikianfB : 

” One half of the whole country was assigned in Jaqac to the 
Farmulis, and the other half to the other Afjghan tribes. At this 
^ Emet and Xkmian, iv. a(»^ 
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the Lebanis sdid Sto&uhs ]oredominated. The dietriots of 
i Mid Ohamparan were held by Mto Husain ; Oudh, Ambala 
and Hodhna by Mian Mohammad Kalb Pahar : Kanauj by Mian 
Gadai: Shamsabad, Thaneaar* and Shahabad by Mian *lmad? 
Muahra by Tatar Khan* btothM^ o{ Mian Muhammad: and 
H^anay Desua^ and other detached parganas by Khwajagi Shaikh 
Sa^ ^ 

** The chief of the Sarmnis was Azam Humayun, and the prin- 
cipal chieftains of the Lodis were four : — ^Mahmud Khan, who had 
Khl^i in jagir : Mian * Alam, to whom Etawah and Ghandwa were 
assi^ed : Mubarak Khan whose jagir was Lucknow : and Daulat 
BIhan who h^ Lah<|^. Among the Sahu-Kkails, the chiefs were 
Husain Khan and Khan Jahan, both from the same ancestor as 
Sultan Bahlol ; Husain Khan, son of Firoz Khany^and Qutb Khan 
Lodi Sahu-KhaO. > 

“ Some kept great establishments. Azjm Humayun, Jagirdar 
of Karra, used to buy 2000 copies of *the Qoran every year, had 
45,000 horse under his command, and 700 elephants. Among 
those of lesser note^ were Daulat EJian, who had 4000 cavalry : 
Ali Khan tJshe, who had 4000 also: Firoz Khan Sarwani, who 


had 6000., Among other nobles, there were 25,000 more 
tributed. Ahmad Khan also, the scm of Jumal Khan Lodi Sarang 
Khani, when ^e was appointed to Jaunpur, had 20,000 cavalry 
under him.” 


This period of openhanded rule was subsequently regretted 
as a Golden Age. The historians ot* the Afghan dynasty, 
writing in the time of the Mughal emperors, are never tired^i 
describing the good old dajrs of Sultan Sihandar. The folio wiiig 
is a typio^ extract ^ : 

• 

'* Every business had its appoinl^pd time, and an established 
ctistom was never changed^ ... He always behaved to the nobles 
and great men of his time in the way he did on the first day of the 
interview. • • . E>rMy chief ]pMi his appointed post in his presence, 
where he always stood. The Sultan de^ received an %}count of the 
prices of all things, and an account of what had happened in the 
different distriots of the Empire. If he perceived the sUghtest 
appearance ot an^^thing wrong, he caused instant inquiries to be 
mad^ about la his xeigu> bosiness was oan^ on in a 

I EllM and Dawson, iv. 442-449. 
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peaoef ql, honest, sttlugbtforwafd way« A new sort of life 
for people high and low were polite, and sdf -respect, integrityM^ 
devotion to r^ion prevailed, like as had never been the oase in 
Conner leignB. The study of belles lettm was not neglected. . • • 
Factory establishments weiS so encouraged that all the young nobles 
and soldiers were engaged in useful works. ... All the noble^hid 
sobers of Sikandar were satisfied : each of his chiefs was appointed 
to the govemm^t of a district, and it was his especial desire to gain 
the good-will and afieotimis of the body of the people. For the sake 
of his officers and troops, he put an end to war and disputes with 
the other monarohs and nobles of the period, and closed the 
road to contention sand strife. He contend himself with the 
territory bequeathed him by his father, and passed the whole of his 
life in the greatest safety and enjoyment, and gained the hearts of 
high and low.’’ ^ 

fit may well be imagiilbd^that a tactless or unpopular r^r 
could involve tl^is strange polity in inextricable confusion. 
Sikandai^s son, Ibrahiia,t though brave, was haughty, morose, 
and suspicious. The result was ^astrous. Not only did he 
’Slienate the nobles upon whgse support his power rested : not 
gnly did he drive into active opposition the very men he oug^t 
to have conciliated at all hazards : buMo make matters worse, 
he attempted to play the tyrai^t. ms cruelties and crimes 
destroyed all the goo^ work of his father and grandfather. 
The Idngdom of Delhi was distracted • the Panjab and 
tDtlr were in open revijlt ; t^ioe had Ibrahim been defeated by 
the Bajputq.^ 

Such, then, wm the ppliticisL situation in EEindUfitan.iSt.the 
opening of the sixteenth oentU|y. ^he Muhamma^n 
were weak, distracted by their own divisi^ ; the Rajput 
cofifederacy, led by Mewar, was plz^pst ready .to sgize ttye 
empire, wliiph lay within its grasp^But the Fates willed 
otherwise. That Singram Singh was cheated of his prize, that 
the forces of Islam were re-established, that the Ba|puts were 
doomed to endure rather than enjoy, was the result achieved 


> T6d,^affaki/iC«iior,cliaptesiaK 
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bjto single remarkable indiyidual, Zahir-ud-din Muhammad, 
Bumtuned Babur, the T^er.^ It is with his life-story, perhaps 
the most romantic in the whole course of Oriental history, that , 
the following pages are concerned. > 


Mr. Vincent Smith has pointed out 9, note 2), the Turkl 
wofdVd&tir (tigris legalis) has no oonneotion with the Aiabio Bator, **% 
lion.’* Cf. Be&ouse, Twrkuh Lmeout and Steingass, Persian- Englm 
JMhnaiyt an. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE BOYHOOD OF BABT7B 


ArahorUte^, — Babur^nama : Tarikh - • • Baahidx: Habib - us • Siffor : 
Shaibani Noma : Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh, 

Modem Works. — ^Enkme : Lane Poole. 

fivLBBa AT THX tucb of Babub’s Aoobmion • 

Sultan Mahmud Khan (eldei matemal uqple^TaBhkint, Sairam. 
Shahrukhia. * 

Sultan Ahmad Khan (youngef matemal unolo>— Bogion between 
Tashkint and Yeldus^ 

Sultan Ahmad Mim (elder i»a|enial uncle) — Samarkand and Bokhara. 

Sultan Mahmud Mirza (younger paternal uncle) — Hiaar, Badakhflhan,p 
and Qunduz. jai 

Sidtan Ulugh Beg Mirza (youngeft paternal uncle)— Kabul and 
GhaznL . • 

Sultan Husaen Mirza Baiqara (head of the House of Timur in power) 
— Khoraaan and Herat. 

** In the month of Ramzan of the [Hjjra] year 899, ^ in the 
twelfth year of my age, 2 I became ruler in the country of 
Farghana.” ^ • 

With these words, abruptly enough, Babur begins tl^e story* 
of his adventurous life, and from the first to the last page of his 
thick volumef our interest in the ma^ and his writings never for 
one moment fiags. But before we can fairly take up our task 
of tracing his career from its beginning in a petty principality 
of Turkistan to its close in 4be empire of Hind, we must spend 
a short space in making clear who he was, and what were the 
drcamstahces of his accession. 

^ lather, ’thnw Shaikh, was killed on Jems 8th, 1494 

(Bamean 4, 890 A.H.). 

s mi W Was Mst on Friday, February Itth, 1488 (ICahaRam 6, 
888 A.H.). 

* A. S. BeyBridge,[l and . 
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As has often been lenxatked, Babur could trace dee<int 
from the two greatest empire builders who have ever afflicted 
Asia — ^Temujin, surnam|d Chingiz Oan and Timur the Lame. 
On his father’s side, he was a direct descendant, in the fifth 
generation, of Timur, while through his mother he could^ace 
his origin, in the fourteenth d^ree, from Chingiz.^ We are 
not concerned here with these remoter roots of Babur’s family 
tree, except to point out that if the forces of heredity count 
for anything in the shaping of a man’s career, Nature would 
seem to have done her utmost to make I^bur a conqueror by 
instinct. We shall, however, find it necessary to say a word 
about his paternal and maternal grandfathers, in order to 
make it apparent that the Fates had joined forces with 
Nature to make bjfa a conqueror by environment, surrounded 
from his earliest in&ncjr by an atmosphere of intrigue and 
ambition. 

Babur’s grandfather on his ^father’s liide, the Timurid 

1 Babur’s paternal descent is as follows : — 

c 

Amir Timur 
Mirza Milan Shah 
Sultan Muhammad Mirza 

I r 

Sultan Abu Saivid Mirza 
I 

• Sultan ’Umar Shaikh Mirza 



On hla mother’s side it ran aa follows ^-«His mother, Kutluk-nkar 
Khanum, daughter of Yunus Khan, the eon of Wais IQian, the son ofSk 
Ah Khan, the eon of Muhammad Khwaja Khan, the son of Khhx Khwaja 
Khan, the son of Tughlak Timur Khan, the aon ot Issin-bn^ ^ 
Bon of Bawa Chiohan, the aon of Borak Khan (Ghiae-udnSn), .the son of 
Sukar, the son of Kamgar, the eon of C9Mghntal> the son of Cfi^is. 
(Erskine, i. 78 1 P. de Omrteille, L 17-18). 
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Sl^tan Abu Saipd Mirza^ after many perils and reverses of 
fortune, succeeded in conquering the land of Mawerannaher 
or Transoxiana, which had belon|ed to his uncle, and in 
extending his Idngdom bver Ehoraian as far as Mekran and 
the Indus. His capital was Herat, and from it for twenty 
years he ruled his extensive dominions in great power %nd 
prosperity until 1469, when he met his death in the famous 
“ disaster of Iraq.’* i Venturing into the province of Azer- 
baijan, for the purpose of settling a dispute between two 
Turkoman tribes ^f that region, he was entrapped with his 
whole force in a narrow defile near A^debil. He himself 
perished, and of his large army but few returned to bear the 
heavy tidings to Herat. So great had bee^the slaughter ^at 
the day ^as long remembered ; and thr6t^hout Transoxiana 
was regarded as a fixed point in tinrHfom which other dates 
were reckoned. On the death of Sultan Abu Saiyid, his 
dominions were divided amongst his sons, of whom four became 
independent rulers. SultAi Ahmad Mirza, the eldest, suc- 
ceeded in occupying the heart pf his father’s kingdom, tifF 
far-famed provinces of Samarkand and Bokhara, the very naiqe 
of which was a synonym for culture, luxury and wealth. 
Sultan Mahmud Mirza, the third son, became ruler of Badak- 
shan, Ehutlan, and other provinces l^^ing between the Hindu 
Kush and the Asfera mountains. Ulugh Beg Mirza retained 
the government of Kabul aind Ghazni, which he had held during 
the lifetime of his father. . The fourth son, ’ymap ShaiKh 
Mirza, Babur’s father, also succeeded in retaining his own 
appanage, the kingdom of Farghana. 

Farghana, now a sgaall provfnce of Russian Turkistan 
about 50,000 square miles in extent, is a fertile country, of fairly 
equable climate, very riclwip fruit and in crops, abounding in 
small game of every description. A well-marked^eographical 
unit, it is hedged round with lofty mountains on all sides save 
the west. Through gaps in these mountains the great river 
Siir fibwB from west to east, dividing the ridge-rimmed plain 
into two unequal portions, so that of the seven principal 
1 Tcirili^i-BtMdC 
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adminutrative diatiicts, two lie north of the river, and 
the south of it. Prom the military point of view, Parghana 
m the time of Babur presents some interesting points. Briefly, 
the situation is somewhat as foUowii. The most prosperous 
districts, those at which an invader would naturally aim, lie 
tojbhe south of the river. Of this southern region the chief 
town is Andijan, which has always been the capital of the 
whole province. In the fifteenth century, it was a well- 
fortified place. Slightly to the west of Andijan lies another, 
weaker, city, Marghilan, and to the south, s^ome distance away, 
is Ush. But the i^al key to Parghana, the strong fortress 
of Akhsi, lies to the north of the river, guarding the western 
approach — ^the path by which a considerable force can 

penetrate into th^^art of the country. When ohce Akhsi 
had fallen to an inva&r^he districts north of the Sirr were 
in his power. He could then choose his place for forcing the 
next line of defence, the river itself. When that had been 
apcomplished, he could overrun thb fertile plain between the 
•tream and the mountains, compelling the i^abitants to take 
refuge in the cities of Andijan and Marghilan, which he could 
b'esiege at hb leisure, master of all the resources o&the country. 

As may well be imagined, however, these resources were 
not very considerable. Paighana did not ofler much en- 
couragement to a ruler' who designed to set his foot upon the 
path of conquest. None the less, ’Umar Shaikh Mirza, Babiur’s 
lather, being a man of little caution and less scruple, was con- 
stantly bn the watch for an opportunity to interfere to his 
own advantage in the afEairs of his neighbours. Qjs particular 
antagonists, as generally ha|>pened at this period, were members 
of his own fai^y. With his elder brother, Sultan Ahmad 
Miiea, his relations were persiste^ly hostile.' More than one 
reason contributed to this. In the first place,- the restjic^ 
’Umar Shaikh coveted the possessions of his more fortunate 
brother, and was perpetually intriguing against him. Sultan 
Ahmad, of course, replied by mexuu^iog the borders of Parghana 
with a powerful force, and by attempting, inor^ than once, to 

^ 1 Tanilhi-Sashidi Ct.also P. de Courteille, I U| Bmiaiki, 9. 
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acM Faighanato hk own dominions. ^Umar Shaikh, well awaie 
of the inferiority of his own resources, was afraid of his brother, 
as well as envious of him. Finally, there was a constant bon^ 
of contention between ^e two in rhe shape of the border 
provinces of Tashkint and Shahrukhia, to which each laid claim. 

The contest was very unequal, on account of the immeilBe 
superiority in material resources possessed by the elder brother ; 
and there can be no doubt that what made it possible for ’Umar 
Shaikh to continue the struggle was the constant support 
afforded him by hjp father-in-law, Baburis maternal grand- 
father, Tunus Khan. 

Yunus Eihan was descended in the twelfth degree from the 
great Chingiz, and was the eldest son of tJ^strWais who ^ad 
held rule*as Grand Khan of the Mongol^^e did not, how- 
ever, succeed his father in the nontiaF^nner ; for the free 
and independent tribesmen having selected his younger brother, 
Yunus was compelled to abandon Mongolistan, and live for 
many years as an exile at t£e court of the ruler of Badakhshan. 
Here he acquired such an education as fell to the lot of few OP 
his compatriots : he lost the rough habits which were tl\^e 
reproach of^he nomadic tribes over which his family held 
sway, acquiring instead the manners and customs of an educated 
Persian gentleman. At the age of forty, he was suddenly 
called out of his life of cultured ease by Sultan Abu Saiyid 
Mirza— 'the same who afterwards perished in the disaster of 
Iraq ” — ^and persuaded to .reassert his preteni^onE^ to tSe 
Grand Khanate of the Mongob. With the support of hb 
patron, he succeeded after many^ vicissitudes in vindicating 
hb claim : and in the year 1465-'66 was acknowledged as Grand 
!Ehan. When Sultan Abu Saiyid and his army were out off, 
Yunus Khan applied all hb^reat resources in assbting the sons 
of hb benefactor. He married three of his daughters to the 
three Mixzas, Sultan Ahmad Mirza of Samarkand, Sultan 
Mahmud Mirza of Badakhshan, and Sultan ’Umar , Shaikh 
Mirza*of Faighana. He was thus placed in an admirable 

^ Thron^out tbis book*the word Mongol is used in the narrower 
ethnologteaf sense : the word Mnghal in the Broader popular sense. 
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position to play the part of mediatoi in the quanels aljS.B 
sons-in-law : and being a man of singularly upright and lovable 
gsharaoter, his authority was great among them. He had a 
particular affection for 'Jmar Shaikh ; and time and time 
again interfered to save his favourite from the consequences 
of his unwisdom. On one occasion in particular, when Sultan 
Abroad and ’Umar Shaikh were confronting one another in 
battle array, he threw his resources into the scale on the side 
of the weaker, and thus produced a postponement of hostilities 
until the famous saint Ehwaja Nasir-ud-din ’UbaiduUa, who 
had hurried to the ^ot, was able to patch up a treaty of peace.^ 
But perhaps the most eloquent testimony to the respect in 
which the Grandil^an was held by all lies in the fact that when 
Suttan Ahmad am N^mar Shaikh failed to come to dhy under- 
standing about the OJBpM^d border provinces of Tashkint and 
Shahrukhia, both parties agreed to solve the difficulty by 
handing over to him the lands in question. It is not, therefore, 
^jtirprising to find that Babur’s m&ternal grandfather made a 
4^reat impression upon contemporaries. Not only did he 
present the paradoxical combination of Mongol blood and 
Persian culture : he possessed in addition a fcommanding 
personality and great charm of character. The following 
description which has been left by an eye-witness is not without 
interest to us, for there^can be little doubt that Babur himself 
had much in common with the Ehan his grandfather. 


** I had heard that Yunus Khan was a Mongol, and concluded 
that he was a beardless man, with the rude manners and d^ortment 
ol an inhabitant of the dese^b. On the contrary, I^found him a 
handsome man with a fine budiy beard, of elegant address, of most 
agreeable and refined manners and conversation, such as are very 
seldbm to be met with in the most p(j^ed society.*’ ^ 


So long a& Yunus Kved, his mediating influence was always 
exerted to mitigate the strife of his sons-in-law : but when he 
died in 1486-7 their struggles broke out with renewed ferocity. 
We must examine these disputes in brief outline, for upon 

^ TairM-uSaahidi f Exskine, L 60 . * Ibid. 
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TWm depended the political situation at the time of Babur’s 
accession. 

The first consequence of the ^ath of Yunus was the * 
reopening of the whole Question of^ashkint and Shahiukhia. 
His elder son, Mahmud Khan, who reigned over the tribes round 
about that region, naturally refused to surrender the distr^t ; 
on the other hand, both the Timurid brothers, Sultans Ahmad 
Mirza and ’Umar Shaikh Mirza, claimed that the provinces 
of Tashkint and Shahrukhia had only been held by Yunus 
pending the settlgment of the conflicting claims to them. 
’Umar Shaikh, restless as ever, was the first to take action. 
His long years of friendship with Yunus had led him to despise 
the Mongol power. Anxious to get the starW his brothei^ he 
rashly s&ked all the resources of his littj/^^gdom on a single 
throw. By a sudden dash he succeeded In gaining possession 
of Ushtur, one of the principal fortresses of Tashkint. But, 
as he ought to have foreseen, he was too weak to hold it in 
face of the superior resour&es of Mahmud Khan. The Elder 
Khan,” as he is generally tenped, did not even trouble 19 
invite the assistance of his younger brother Ahmad, the ruler 
of Northern Mongolistan. He attacked Ushtur immediately 
in person, stormed it after a tremendous fight, and put the 
garrison to the sword. ’Umar Shaikh lost his best troops, and 
for the moment, all power of aggressive action. During his 
period of enforced inactivity, he doubtless had ample time ip 
regret his ill-advised attack japon his powerful brpthef-in-laiif 

It was now the turn of Sultan Ahmad Mirza. The dis- 
comfiture of his brother ’Umar Shaikh must have caused him 
considerable satisfactiop : but he^imself, despite his superior 
resources, was to fare, if anything, worse than the ruler of 
Farghana. Collecting aisi^rmy 150,000 strong, he 1^ it 
against Tashkint in the following year. Mihmud Khan 
advanced to meet him, and took up a position between the 
town and the River Sirr. Unluckily for Sultan Ahmad, 
there*was in his army a certain Shahi Beg or Shaibani, of whom 
we shall have more to say.* This man made overtures to 

^ Tarikh’i-Baahidi, * 8hmbmi Ifima : also «.n. in Index. 
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Mahmud Khan, and arranged to bring about the discomfitisfe 
of his own side. What happened was this. Mabmud Khan 
allowed his adversary to j^oss the river which separated the 
two armies, and then suddenly attacSked him in front. The 
treacherous Shaibani fell at the same time on his rear. Taken 
onj)oth sides, the army of Saltan Ahmad was thrown into con- 
fusion, and ^ally driven into the river it had just crossed. 
The slaughter was terrible, and large numbers of the troops 
perished in the Sirr. This disaster was to have an important 
bearing upon the fortunes of Babur. ^ 

Sultau Ahmad Atumed to Samarkand with a wholesome 
respect for the power of Mahmud Khan. After a short time, 
an j^ance was arranged between the late antagonists : and 
Sultan Ahmad gavt of his daughters in naarriage to Mahmud. 
But ’Umar Shaikh oPrc..ghana was incapable of learning by 
experience. So soon as ever he could collect sufficient resources 
to bring an army into the held, he recommenced his old policy 
of interfering in the concerns of his^'neighbours. At length he 
'provoked his brother and hi§ brother-in-law, Sultan Ahmad 
llRrza and Sultan Mahmud Khan, to take vigorous action 
against him. In 1494, wearied of his constant intrigues, they 
determined to deprive him of his dominions, and thus prevent 
him from stirring up any further trouble. Accordingly they 
arranged a joint invasion of Farghana. Sultan Mmad, 
advancing from Samarkand, was to enter the country by the 
rdad to t^ie S 9 uth of the Sirr, and inarch straight upon Andijan, 
the capital. Mahmud Khan, as befitted his larger resources, 
was to penetrate by the pass to the north of the river, and 
seize the fortress of Akhsi. ''The first stages of the campaign 
were duly carried out, and it must have seemed that Farghana 
was'doomedi ’Umar Shaikh d'^ the only thing possible 
under the cinoumstances. Having put his capital under the 
governorship of his eldest son Babur, leaving Ehudai-birdi, 
who had been his own guardian,^ and some o^er trusty begs 

1 See P. de Ckmxtoille, I 25; Bminski, 16. Khudal-Midi had been 
made Master of the Household by Sultan Abu Saiyid, and Babur notes 
his great admhiistratiTe alhlity. 
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to advise him, he himself set out for the thieatened northern 
districts, entered Akhsi, and prepared to make a desperate 
resistance. 

At this juncture, hqgvever, occi|tred the curious accident 
which saved Farghana. *Umar Shaikh Mirza, like so many 
of his Turkish house, was extremely interested in the breeding 
and training of tumbler pigeons. One day in Akhsi he entered 
a pigeon cot which was built upon the side of a hill slop- 
ing down to the river below. The foundations gave way, the 
house fell upon him, and he was instantly killed.^ This 
happened on Monday, June 8th, 1494. ^ 

At furst sight, nothing could have seemed more disastrous 
for the kingdom. Two powerful armies were already within 
its bord^, and Babur, the late monarch’? eiHest son, was4)ut 
eleven years old. As a matter of fact; the death of ’Umar 
Shaikh removed the only bond which had united the foe into 
a common purpose. Him they had hated: they had no 
grudge against his son. sBoth Sultan Ahmad Mirza and 
Mahmud Khan coveted Farghana, and thus each was unwilliil|^ 
that the other should possess it. At the same time, it was 
determined to proceed with the reduction of the province, 
although each of the invaders kept a wary eye on the other. 
Everything thus turned upon the personality of the heir 
apparent. Was he to undergo the* fate of the rightful 
heir ” of fairy lore : or was he to frustrate the intentions of the 
two “ wicked uncles ” ? 

Zahir-ud-din Muhammad, aumamed the Tiger, had been 
bom on Friday, February 14th, 1483. He was thus just 
eleven yeaifi and four months old when his father’s sudden 
death seated him on •the throne. His two half-brothers, 
Jahangir Mirza and Nasir Mirza, were respectively two ^rears 
and four years younger. vA^his early boyhood we know little : 
probably because it was mainly spent in the coflipany of the 

^ Thm !b nothing in the ifemoire os the Tarikh-i^Saahidi to Jiuitily 
Eiskipb’e contention that pigeon-cot and fell with ’Umar Shi^lm into 
^ nver. There is no reason to suppose that the hill on which the 
huU^ stood was pmcipitoiw. 
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moBtexs from whom he learned so much. He was extremely 
well educated, wrote a good hand, and later produced some 
potable veise.^ In view of his times and lineage, it is hardly 
necessary to say that heCwas an admirable horseman, a fine 
shot, a good swordsman, and a mighty hunter. Even before 
he was called upon to fill his father^s place, he had given 
cadence that he possessed no common qualities as a leader of 
men. That he was chosen to govern the capital during his 
father’s absence at Akhsi shows indeed but little, for infants 
in arms were in that age sometimes placed in titular command 
of an invading aimy*^ But the history his doings during 
the first stormy months of his reign inclines us to believe the 
statements of Ehwandamir as to his remaricable precocity. 
Thftre is little do^t^hat Andijan obeyed its youthful governor, 
whose insight into*c^ao(er at an early age, and ^ose keen- 
ness of observation are amply apparent from the wumb-nail 
sketches he has left of those with whom he came into contact 
during these years of boyhood. • ^ 

Consider this impressionistic study of his father, ’Umar 
Shaikh Mirza, remembering that Babur when only eleven years 
old saw him for the last time.* 

He was a short and stout, round-bearded and fieshy-faoedpeiac^ 
He used to^ear his tunio so veiy tight that to fasten the strings he 
had to draw his beUy in, and, if he let himself out after tying them, 
they often tore away. He was not ohoioe in dress or food He 
wound his turban in a fold ; all turbans were in four f<^ in those 
days ; peoplewore them without twisting and let the ends hang down. 
In the heats, and except in his Court, he wore the Mughol , . • 
He bad a poetio naturSf but qo taste f or oomposiDg vi&sas. 'He was 
so jist that when he heard of a oaravax xotusdsig from CUiia ea 
overwhelmed with snow In the mountalna of Bastem A&dijsn, and 
that of its thousand heads of bousea/To ooify had escaped* he nmt 

1 Thsie atb a lew lines, in Babur’s own hand in iha fiuaeus IfiMe 
Bampur oodeu ol his TuiAd poems. • 

* d tibs expeditjon oamad out under tbe nominel oompsnd of tibe 
infant HiaAi TaJuna^ i BMb-wSiyw and AAMn-iM-«9ipar. i^Mitber 
example ia that of Himd Xiica, who aocompanM Buaayun’s Benlain 
alUeshi 1544-45. 

« AS.Bevmidge,14. ,d ako P. ds Cbmrtoflfe* t. », 13 filming 
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fa*3 overseeiB to take charge of all goods, and though no heirs were 
near, and though he was in want himself, summoned the heirs from 
Khurasan and Samarkand, and in the course of a year or two had 
made over to them all theirjproperty, safe and sound.*' 

Such sketches might be multiplied indefmitely, but one 
more must suffice : — 

« 

“Ali Dost Taghai was a relation of my mothei^B mother. 1 
favoured him more than he had been favoured in ^Umar Shaikh 
Mirza's time. People said, * Work will oome from his hand.’ But 
in the many years ^ was in my presence, no work to speak ol 
came to sight. ... He was worthless by natur^and habit, a stingy, 
severe, strife-stixnng person, false, self -pleasing, rough of tongue and 
cold of face." ^ , 

• 

Tho afithor of these shrewd strokes had need of all his 
alertness if he was to keep his head amidst the difficulties that 
surrounded him. At the time of ’Umar Shaikh Mirza’s accident, 
Babur was living in ^his summer quarters, the Four Gardens, 
at Andijan. Here it was that the news of his father’s death* 
reached him on Tuesday, June dth. Young as he was, he 
acted with great decision. The first thing was, plainly, to. 
make sure of the citadel. He mounted at once with his 
retainers, and was preparing to enter the town, when a sudden 
doubt struck one of his begs.^ Ahmad ^irza was invading the 
country in force : supposing the garrison of Andijan should 
seize t^ young prince, and hand him over to his uncle to save^ 
the land from ravage 1 He« mentioned the matter i to his 
master, who realised the imminenoe of the danger. It was 
almost decided that the young prinq^ should retire to the foot 
hills of Auzkint, when the matter came to the ears of the loyal 
begs within the town. Treachery to their new master was the 
last thing that occurred to tht:;-..,T;*^^^they hastened to assure 
him of their good faith. From the country round-about, the 
old servants of his father flocked into the fort, paid their respects 
to the prince, and diligently set themselves to make good the 
towers and ramparts of the defensible area. After waiting 

^ A. S. Beveridge, 27*^28. , * Sherim Taghai. 
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buUd a fort in the ne^hbourhood of Auzkint. Prom thu 
vantage point he harried the country far and wide. As sooi 
• as the more formidable of his adversaries had been disposec 
of, Babur’s party turned their attention to Aba-bikr. Dumb 
founded by the change in the aspect of afEairs, Aba-bikr was 
very happy to receive permission to retreat with a whole skin 

Babur’s party had now an instant’s breathing space, anc 
.they employed it to the b^t possible advantage. His father’c 
household having oome from Akhsi to Andijan, the customaiy 
mourning was fulfilled, and the young prince turned his atten 
tion to the administration of the country and the ordering 
of the army. The real head of ajSairs at this time was hh 
grandmother, Alsan-daulat Begam, whose prudent advice was 
responsible for much of his success. Probably at her instance 
the government of Andijan and the control of the Gate was 
assigned to Hasan, son of Yakub : Auzun Hasan was giver 
command of Akhsi, and Marghilan was entrusted to Ali Dosi 
, Taghai. To other nobles who had displayed their loyalty ir 
the recent troubles, grants of land, of office or of mone^ 
were made according to the particular circumstances of each 
*Pina]ly the army was carefully ordered : and the contributions 
of men owed by the newly-appointed office-holders were, i1 
must be presumed, accurately determined. 

The process of reorganisation had hardly been completec 
, before news was brought of another bewildering change in the 
*politic|d situation. Sultan Ahmad Hirza had been in pool 
health during his Parghana campaign — a fact whidi may hel| 
to explain the unexpected termination of the^ expedition— 
and in the middle of JulyT 1494, he suddenly died. He left nc 
sons ; so his begs, after consultation, offered the throne to hit 
younger brother, Sultan Mahmud Mirza, who ruled ovei 
Badaksbim and the prOVtSc^l^ween the Asfera mountain 
« and the Hindu Kush. Sultan Mahmud Mirza accepted th< 
invitation, made over Hisar to one son, Bokhara to another 
and himself came to Samarkand. He seated hmself upon th< 
throne, without opposition. Master not only of his own bui 
of his brother’s dominions, his resources wm veiy great. J 
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stem Asd an administzatoi of xmurked ability, he quieldy 
leduced hk tiew pTovinoes to oi^er. The noUea of Samarkand 
found to' their dismay that they had excshanged King Log for* 
King Stork. He executed two of his kinsmen ; he imprisoned 
three others. Secure from all (^position, he revised the revenue 
assesameot/and insbted on the payment of dues and imports 
by thode who had fonnerly been excused on the ground of their 
sanol^. This raised a howl of wrath from the clergy, and, in 
combination with the vicious private life he led, made Sultan 
Mahmud extiemely^unpopular. But his authority was too 
. strong to be shaken. He let his new aubfects grumble, aud 
pursued his own policy unmoved,^ 

Soon be began to cast his eyes about hifh, in search s>f 
further a6quishions. It occurred to him that Faighana was 
not only a double addition to his possessions : it offered a 
particularly promising field for intrigue. The ruler was young 
and iftexperienoed : there were, moreover, two younger 
brothers who might be used as tools in the game, and a number* 
of ambitious begs, who were already becoming disappointed at 
their failure to bend the will of the boy king in ’their pwi^ 
interests. Accordingly, Saltan Mahmud Mirza took advantage 
of the opportunity afforded by the despatch of a complimentary 
embassy to Babur, in order to win ove; the powerful Hasan, 
son of Yakub, Babur's master of the Qate,who ruled in Andijan.^ 
live or sin numths later, that is, towards the end of 1494,^* 
Babur found himself confronted by a formidable eoii£4>iracy. 
Hasan-i-Yakub j^o^ted to dethrone his master, and to 
supploidi him by the ycniig Jahangir, jin whom he hoped to find 
a pliant tool. He succeed in seouiing a certain following 
among the disaffected begs, although the majority remained 
true to Babv. The wise Aisan-daulat Begam took charge of 
iheodntei^ amss^buy^c^th^ 

3% ac>. 

* TUm san hi Ms diPg *# awns wss Q^us Beg, and he seems to 

Imvs tmm Afitood4iainnMi ol Esson-i-Yakiib.— A. 8. Bevsitto, 42. 

• Fofhetafrtfaority'emliei gxaadsoii’s offsiis, see A 8. BeTeiidge, 
43t ef.llmiBBki,3L 
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and it was decided to strike the first blow. Taking the oppor- 
tunity of his absence from the citadel on a hawking excursion, 
’ they arrested Hasan’s trustiest followers. On the news of this, 
Hasan at once set of! for Samarkand", presumably to invite the 
active co-operation of Sultan Mahmud Mirza. Not desiring 
to appear empty-handed before his employer, he turned aside 
from the direct road, hoping to surprise Akhsi. Babur 
promptly despatched a body of men to head him ofi, and in a 
night attack the traitor was killed by a chance arrow from the 
bow of one of his own partisans.^ So fki so good : but the 
agent having been disposed of, it remained to reckon with the 
principal. However, at the critical moment fortune once more 
favoured Babdr, for Sultan Mahmud Mirza died suddenly in 
January, 1495. * 

Instantly all was in confusion throughout his realm, and 
the tables were completely turned. Instead of being menaced 
to the south and west by a powerful neighbour, anxious to 
' swallow him up, Babur now found himself confronted by a 
distracted kingdom, in the^afiairs of which he might well hope 
yto^interfere to his own profit. No sooner was Sultan Mahmud 
ALirza dead, than the usual scramble lor the dominions of a 
departed monarch began. He loft five sons, but for the moment 
we need concern ouj^elves with three only, Sultan Mas’ud 
Mirza, Sultan Baisanghar Mirza, and Sultan Ali Mirza.^ At 
, the time of their father’s death, the two elder sons were absent 
at thdr respective governments, Sultan Mas’ud Mirza in Hisar, 
and Sultan Baisanghar Mirza in Bokhara. As a result the 
wazir, EJiosru Shah, ma^e a bold attempt to sdze Samarkand 
and the royal treasure. Being eminently and deservedly 
unpopular, however, he was expelled from the capital by a 
general uprising, and sent of! to Hisar under escort. The 
successioxf was settled upon Baisanghar, the second son, by a 
council of the begs, who passed over the elder son, Mas’ud, 
apparently on account of his weaker personality. But Bai- 

' A. S. Beveridge, 44. 

* The two remMiii])g sons were Sultan Husain Mirza and Sultan Waia 
Mirza. A. S. Beveridge, 47. 
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s&Dghar had scarcely taken his seat on the throne of Samarkand 
when fresh trouble began. A discontented party, headed by 
Junaid Barlas and other notables, invited the intervention of 
Mahmud, the Elder Elhan^ A strong force of Mongols promptly 
invaded the country, commanded by the Khan’s most ex- 
perienced general, Haidar Kukuldash. But Baisanghai 
resolved to strike a stout blow for his inheritance, marched out, 
and inflicted upon the invaders a crushing defeat near Ean-bai. 
So many of the captives were beheaded in Baisanghar’s presence 
that his tent had to J)e shifted three times because the ground 
was cumbered with corpses.^ • 

Babur was watching the affairs of Samarkand with great 
interest. Like his father before him, his earliest dreams had 
been competed with that city, indissolubly associated with tFe 
glory and greatness of Amir Timur. Could he but seat him- 
self upon the throne of his mighty ancestor, fame would be his, 
and he would die content. But before he could turn his 
attention to such a project,*there were other matters, nearei 
home, which must be settled. Khojend, to which his father 
had long laid claim, had slipped *from Farghana during the 
recent troubles, and was now a dependency of Samarkans^ 
Auratipa, another district which had formerly been in the 
possession of ’Umar Shaikh, had undergone a similar fate, and 
was now being held by Sultan All Mirza On behalf of his brother 
Baisanghar. Finally, one of the tribes which dwelt between 
Kashgar and Farghana was making difficulties abcyiit the 
payment of tribute. With so much on his hands, Babur must 
have been s<^ewhat annoyed to find himself involved in 
sudden hostilities with Baisanghar himself. The new Sultan 
of Samarkand, apparently desirous of continuing the projects 
against Babur which had been interrupted by the death of 
Sultan Mahmud, won over a Mongol chief named Ibrahim Sam, 
who had formerly been in the service of ’Umar Shaikh. This 
man seized ,Asfera, a fortress near the southern border of 
Farghana, and declared for Baisanghar. Most fortunately for 
Babur, the declaration was ill-timed. At that precise moment 
^ A. S. Beveridge, 52 ; of . P. de CouiteiUe,*!. 64 (Ilminski, 38). 
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the Sultan of Samarkand, being called upon to meet the army 
of Mahmud, the Elder Khan, was in no case to send assistance 
.to Ibrahim Sara. Babur had thus time to nip the intended 
rebellion in the bud. Quick action necessary, and in May, 
1495, he rode out of Andijan to attack Asfera. By the end of 
the month, he had isolated the fortress from all possibility of 
succour. 

The place at length surrendered, Ibrahim Sara returned to 
his allegiance, and was admitted to favour once more. Flushed 
with tills success, Babur determined to f olUw it up by attacking 
Khojend. The cofhmander, probably despairing of assistance 
from Baisanghar, who was still engaged with the Mongols, 
sijpendered the* place at once. 

As fortune would have it, Mahmud, the Elder Khan, 
happened just then to be in the neighbouring province of Shah- 
rukhia. It occurred to Babur that it would be wise to go and 
look up his maternal uncle, not merely to see how the land lay, 
but also to assure the Khan that ill-will was borne for the 
attack on Akhsi. The int^view between uncle and nephew 
was formal enough, but apparently satisfactory so far as it went. 

** 1 waited on the Khan in the garden Haidar Kukuldash had 
made outside Shahrukhia. He was seated in a large four-doored 
tent set up in the middle of it. Having entered the tent, I knelt 
three times, he for his part, rising to do me honour. We looked 
fone another in the eyes, and 1 returned to my place. After I had 
Kneeled/ he palled me to his side, and showed me much affection 
and friendliness.” * 

Two days later, Babur eet off for Andijan, while despatching 
a force to collect the arrears of tribute from his defaulting 
'Subjects. This enterprise also was entirely successful; and 
the army returned to the capital with some 20,000 sheep and 
1500 horsd, seized from the tribesmen. The last of the 
enterprises which remained was that of Auratipa. Here Babur 
met a check. Sultan Ali Mirza did, indeed, hurry away when 
he heard of the approach of the Faighana contingent, but he 

A. S. Beveridge, 51. 
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feft his guardian. Shaikh Zu’n-nun Aighun behind with an 
adequate force. When Babur arrived, he found the place too 
strong for him, and turned back to Andijan. Soon afterwards,, 
however, his uncle Mahmud, the Elder Khan, attacked Aura- 
tipa in his turn. He was more successful, for he took it, and 
gave it to a certain Muhammad Husain Dughlat, whom we 
shall meet again. 

Babur returned to his capital, on the whole well satisfied. 
He had put down rebellion, he had exacted his tribute, he had 
recovered an impotent possession. He now set to work to 
organise his resources for further efforts. Meanwhile, he found 
much to interest him in the affairs of Baisanghar Mirza, Sultan 
of Samarkand. 

The unlucky kingdom of Samarkand, having beaten off tli^ 
Mongol army of Mahmud, the Elder Ehan, found itself con- 
fronted by a new and most formidable adversary. Sultan 
Husain ]\^za Baiqara, descendant of an elder son of Amir 
Timur, was ruler of Khorasan, and the most powerful of all th^ 
princes of his house. From his capital, Herat, he controlled 
an immense kingdom. Highly educated, a liberal and dis- 
criminating patron of art and letters, his court was the 
brilliant in Asia. But he was ambitious and self-seeking, 
always ready to extend his dominions at the expense of his 
neighbours,^ Taking advantage of theiroubles of the kingdom 
of Samarkand, he advanced against Hisar with a powerful 
force. He went into winter quarters at Tiimiz, wher^ he was 
observed from across the river by Sultan Mas’ud Mirza, the 
elder brothcyr of Baisanghar. For most of the winter the 
opposing forces watched one anothei*: but at last Sultan Husain 
Baiqara crossed by a feint, and compelled his adversary to fall 
back into Hisar, which was promptly besieged. At the same 
time he sent two detachments, one under his eldest son, Badi-uz- 
Zaman Mirza, against Qunduz, where Ehosru Shah, the late 
wazir, was ^holding out ; and another against Ehutlan under 
a young son, Huzaffar Husain Mirza. Sultan Mas’ud promptly 
to bear the bad news to Baisanghar in Samarkand, and it 
* BM(hUB*8iiyair^ iL 250-60 ; Tamkk^i^BmlUdu 
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seemed that the whole country would fall into Sultan Husain 
Mirza Baiqara’s hand. Many of the Uzbeg soldieis of fortune 
jrho had been in the service of the Samarkand rulers thought all 
was over, and came to ofier their swards to Babur. But, as 
it happened, things went badly for the invaders. Hisar held 
out bravely : Ehosru Shah twice repulsed forces sent against 
him ; so that at last the great ruler of Ehorasan was glad to 
make peace and withdraw. Babur must have been greatly 
relieved : for had Sultan Husain Mirza Baiqara established 
himself in Samarkand, the prospects of a successful attack 
upon the city of Timur would have been much reduced. And 
at this moment an event occurred which must have filled him 
with renewed hopes. A formidable conspiracy broke out in 
^'cmiarkand on the part of the local begs, who complained that 
their Sultan showed too much favour to the men of Hisar, the 
companions of his boyhood. It was agreed to depose him, and 
set his younger brother, Sultan AJi, in his place. Baisanghar 
was kidnapped and actually on hts way to the famous Guk 
Sarai, whither the princes of the House of Timur never went 
save to be crowned, blinded or bowstringed, ^ when he managed 
t\ft 4 ns*ke his escape to the house of a well-known EJliwaja. The 
sanctity of his host protected him until an uprising of the popu- 
lace restored him to his throne. The unfortunate Sultan Ali 
was in his turn sent t<f the Guk Sarai : but by some chance 
Ij^is eyes did not lose their sight when the fire-pencil was drawn 
iacross them. He escaped to his partisans in Bokhara, and in 
a moment the kingdom of Samarkand was in the throes of 
civil war. Sultan Baisanghar moved against his J)rother, but 
was beaten ofi with some lefts, and driven back into his capital* 

On the receipt of this news, Babur acted with decision. 

< Them is a note by Babiu whioh is ol some inteiest in this oon- 
neetiem : Thq Qnk Sarai is one of Timns Beg’s great buildings in the 
eitadel of Samarkand. It has this singular and special chaiaoteristio, 
II a Timurid is to be seated on the throne, here he takes his seat : if 
one lose his head, ooveting the throne, here he loses it : theiefoie the 
mune Quk Sara! hM a metaphorical sense, and to say of any ruler’s son, 
'They have teksn him to the Onk Sarai ’ means, to death.” A. 8. 
Beveridge, 6A The buUding is, however, older than Timur. Gf. Fetis 
d» la Croix, Khmiui ; and Btakfaie, i 96. 
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Though but fourteen years of age, he determined to strike a 
blow for himself, and to seat himself, if possible, npon the throne 
of his ancestor Timur. Accordingly, in the middle of July,^ 
1496, he got his men to ^oise, and advanced to the siege of 
Samarkand. Here he found two of his cousins already en> 
camped beneath the walls : Sultan Ali, who was bent on 
revenge, and Sultan Mas’ud, who was in love with a Samar- 
kand lady. The three princes besieged the town for three or 
four months, but as winter was coming on, they withdrew early 
in September. Babcu and Sultan Ali arranged to renew the 
siege next year. Sultan Mas’ud, having Won his lady love, 
went back to BQuiar well content. Sultan Ali retired to Bok- 
hara, to nudce his preparations for next year’s campa^jL 
Babur*Awossed the hills to Farghana, and entered Andija^ 
with a similar end in view. 

With this siege of Sanmrkand, fruitless as it was, the first 
period of Babur’s life comes to a dose. He is a boy no longer, 
but a man and a warrior, diger to win fame and glory, im- . 
patient of control, and longing t^jtit.himself against the other 
competitors in the fascinating g^e oThigh politics : a game 
in which the stake was an empire and the counter8'*Vere 
kingdoms. 



CHAPTER II 


THB TBAININO OF A WABBIOB 

AidhoritieB^Sabfir-nama : Habib-w-Siyar ; Shaibani Nama; Alim 
arai Abaaei ; Tarikh^i-Eoahidi. 

Modem Worka.^EtBkmo i Lane Poole; Vamb6iy*s Hiatory of 



Babub was now fairly embarked upon bis adventurous career 
as prince-errant. He spent the winter of 1496-7 in making 
careful preparations for his intended attack on Samarkand in 
the spring. He succeeded in keeping his project a complete 
secret from Baisanghar. At last, when all was ready, he 
sprang to horse in May^ 1^9 r, undtook the road to Samarkand, 
ieavi'::g Auzun Hasan and Ali Dost Taghai in charge of the 
affairs of his capital. 

The unfortunate Sultan Baisanghar received a most 
unpleasant surprise. He had been well aware that his brother, 
Sultan Ali, was about to renew the attack : and, encouraged 
*t)y a sn^ success, had marched out to oppose him. The two 
brothers were lying face to face t^hen Babur’s scouting parties 
made their appearance. Baisanghar, dumbfounded at the 
approach of this unexpeated adversary, broke up his camp 
and retired in confusion. He only just escaped in time, for 
a flying column of the Farghana troops surprised his rearguard 
at night, inflicted severe losses, and brought ofE a mass of 
spoa.i 

> A. S. 06; of. P. do ConrtolUe, L 83 (IlmiiiBki, 48). At 

this point a good many of the Uzbeg nobJes who had been in the serrioe 
of the House of Timur, deserted to f oUaw the rising fortunes of Shaibaid. 
Among tiiem was Muhammad Salih Mina^ the author of the Shaibani 
Noma. See Vamb4^, dtapter zv. ; A. S. Beveridge. 64, 
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Joining forces with Sultan Ali, Babur advanced on Samar- 
kand. Shiraz fell to the invaders : more and more of Bai- 
sanghar’s men came over and took service with them. These 
soldiers of fortune, who were always ready to desert a losing 
cause, were principally Mongols. Babur was fully aware of 
their unreliability, and he had, moreover, a personal dislike 
to their race. He cannot, therefore, have been sorry, when 
an opportunity presented itself, to show them that he meant 
to be master. Some of them were brought before him on the 
charge of behaving brutally to humble village elders. Babur, 
who took great pride in the discipline and restraint of his 
troops, ordered the plunderers to be cut to pieces. This act 
of stern justice was to be the cause, as we shall see, of 
futureT^jible ; but meanwhile the lesson was effectual. On^ 
day during the advance, a sudden alarm was raised, and the 
Musulman traders who had come to the camp to buy and sell 
were plundered. “ But,” says Babur with great pride, ” such 
was the discipline of our army, that an order to restore every- 
thing having been given, th^itot watch of the next day had 
not passed before nothing, notT a tag df cotton, not a broken 
needQe’s point, remained in the possession of any man^f the* 
force : all was back with its owners.” ^ 

Babur encamped before the town, and the siege work was 
pushed on. There were frequent skirmishes with the garrison, 
and on the whole, the besiegers had the advantage. But a 
“ deceitful ” message, inviting Babur to send a picked«detach* 
ment to the “ Lovers' Cave,” resulted in a small party of his 

best troops being destroyed by the ambushed enemy The 

• 

^ A. 8. Beveridge, 66 ; P. de CourteUlo, L 80. Babur's low opinion 
of the Mongols is expressed in several passers of the Memoirs* 

Compare the following : — ** Th^ horde of Mongols have uni/ortnlg teen 
the authors of every kind of mischief and disaffection : to the U/tne of 

writing they nave rdbdUd against me on five occasions ” (P.de 0., L 139- 
40; Ibninski, 80). And on speaking of Sultan KuliChinak, who rebelled, 
Babur says : ** It is certain that ^ reprehensible conduct is entirely to 
be ascribed tohis Mongol nature ’* jP. de C., i. 140 ; gmin ski, 80). 

' Gf. the aooount in the Hdbw-us-Sim, from which it appears that 
the message itself was genuine enough, but that it led Babur to antid- 
pate no opposition. It was the town-rabble which fell upon his men. 
See below. 
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operations dragged on through the hot weather, and the 
situation of the garrison gradually became critical. Sortie 
after sortie was repulsed with loss, until at length they were 
shut entirely within the walls of theiown. Baisanghar grew 
desperate : none of his own house would help him, and as a 
last resort, he made a frantic appeal for help to Shaibani Khan, 
governor of Turkistan. 

Shaibani, whom wo have met before under his alternative 
title of Shahi Beg, was the grandson of a certain Abu-l-khair, 
a prince who united into one powerful confederacy the nomadic 
Uisbeg tribes of the«north*western steppe.^ The infant empire 
was wrecked by the jealousy of the wilder and more conservative 
composing it, and Shaibani, the hope of his house, was 
^tfrod to seek service abroad to repair his shattered^/Ne^nes. 
With a small band of devoted followers, he hired himself out, 
now to this prince, now to that ; ever increasing his resources, 
and ever pursuing his own interests, ruthless and unscrupulous. 

1 We have already seen how he betrayed his master, Sultan 
Ahmad Mirza, at the battle of the Sirr. As a reward for this 
piece of treachery, MaIftMd,TTtte’Elder Khan, had made him 
Govo5»xOr of Turkistan. From that lime forward, he came 
into prominence as the great enemy of the Timurids in general, 
and of Babur in particular. His power, his cunning, his 
cruelty, made him a m<At formidable opponent ; and until the 
hand of death finally removed him, he was to constitute an 
issupera])le barrier to the career of the young prince of Farghana, 
At the rhoment, however, fortune smiled on Babur. He 
had just moved his troops into winter quarters, had taken 
summary vengeance upon •certain leaders of the mob which 
had slain the Lovers* Cave band.^ When Shaibani came up hot- 
foot, hoping to surprise the besiegers, he found them too strong 
to be attacked. Baisanghar, disappointed with the prudence 
of his ally, showed his chagrin openly, and Shaibani, piqued, 

» See Sha^ni Noma (for later career); Tanhh^i-Baahidi ; HtOnb- 
AhaaH ; and among modem authorities, Etskine, 

1 . 30-34, etc. 

* Gf. note ^ above. This seems to confirm the Habib-ua-Swar's 
aooount of the event. . ^ 
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withdrew his forces. He had, however, as Eiskine remarks,^ 
seen the richness of the prey and the weakness of the defenders. 
Henceforth Samarkand, with its wealth and luxury, fascinated, 
him, and he determined #o wrest it from the hands of the house 
of Timur. At the moment, however, there was nothing for 
him but retreat. The field was left open for his young rival. 

The siege had now lasted seven months, and the city could 
not hold out much longer. When Shaibani withdrew, the 
last hope of successful resistance vanished. So Baisanghar, 
with two or three ilandred half-starved followers, slipped out 
of the town one night and rode for Qunduz, to seek shelter 
from the former wazir, Ehosru Shah. He was nearly inter- 
cepted by his brother Mas’ud, but at length reached Qui>^iz 
in safS^. Ehosru received him kindly, seeing in him a useful 
instrument for his own ends. 

So, at the end of November, 1497, Babur realized the dream 
of his life. Riding out of his cantonments, he took the road 
to the city of his ancestors.* To give us honourable meeting 
on the road were nobles and^ijjyeg^ne after the other. . . . 
Thus by God’s favour were the town and country of Samarkand 
taken and occupied.” ^ Sultan Ali Mirza, for his part,’^)Eissed 
on and took possession of Bokhara. 

The joy of Babur knew no bounds. Years afterwards, 
from the garden house at Sikri, whei^, as his daughter Gul- 
badan tells us, he sat writing his book,^ his mind went back 
to the glories of that day. With pride he dwelt upon the 
wonders of Timur’s city : its splendid palaces, its mosques, 
its gardens, »its colleges and its walls ; upon the wealth and 
prosperity of the regions dependent upon it : upon the history 
of its successive captures and recaptures by prince after prince, 
conqueror after conqueror. Not all his triumphs in Hindustan 
could eclipse the memory of that day when he entered Samar- 
kand, a victor hardly fifteen years old. 

I Eiskine, i. 74. 

* A. S. Beverid^, 74 ; of. P. de Courteille, i. 96 (Ilminski, 06). 

* Giilbadan Begam's Sunuiy^n Nama,t 16 (a); ed. A. 8. Beveridge, 
p. 19. 
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Bat hia thione was no wy resting-place. It was im« 
possible to satisfy at the same time bis new subjects and 
B bb old sbldierB. Both the one and the other -were exhausted 
by the long siege. The troops deeply resented the prohibition 
of plundering, and commenced to clamour for th^ pay. It 
was impossible to raise any money from the half-starved city, 
and Babur's men began to desert in crowds, making their way 
back to Andijan. Nor was this all. Ausun Hasan, who had 
been left in Andijan, when ordered to round up and send back 
the deserters, made common cause with another high beg, 
Sultan Ahmad Tambal, in demanding that Andijan and Akhsi 
should be handed oyer to Jahangir, Babur's brother. Doubt- ^ 
Ic^. they hoped to use the younger prince as a tool for the 
«eldvancenient of their own interests. For several r^r^^ the 
demand could not be granted. The chief was, of course, that 


Babur depended on Farghana for the support which was to 
make him secure in Samarkand. But besides this, Mahmud, 
jhe Elder Ehan, had already put in a demand for Andijan and 
Akhsi ; and Babur had no^rah to be involved in war with his 
uncle. When their prc^^m^arrefused, the two conspirators 
raised 'a body of troops and laid siege to the citadel of Andijan. 
The loyal garrison held out under Ali Dost Taghai, but sent 
urgent messages to Samarkand : They are besieging us in 
this way : if at our cfy of distress you do not come, things 
.will go all to ruin. Samarkand was taken by the strength oi 
Andijan: if Andijan b in your^ hands, God willing, Samar- 
ha^ can belad agm." ^ At this very moment, unfortunately 
Bmt was recovering from a serious illness, and»the attempt 
to transact business in hb weak state of health brought on 
a rdapse. “Not having been able to take due care in the 
days convalescence/* he says, “ 1 went all to pieces again, 
and this tiny I beoimie so very ifl that for four days my speech 
was impeded, and they used to drop water into my mouth 
with cotton* Those with me, begs and bare biiaves i^e. 


despairing o( my life, htgui to take thought each for him- 
> A. a BMwUrtU. 


•an. 
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By an unpardonable error ci judgment, a messenger from 
tbe insurgents was admitted to Babui^s sidr^bed. Of course, 
be rode back post-haste to report that the prince was on the , 
point of deathi ^ a m a^t of fact, in a few days, Babur was 
able to set oui^ Andijan, but it was too late : the citadel 
had surrendered on the very day he had left Samarkand, and 
his capital was in the hai^ of his foes. Nor was this all. 
As soon as his presence was removed from Samarkand, his 
partisans became discouraged, his enemies carried matters 
with a high hand, hie cousin Sultan Ali Mirza was called from 
Bokhara, and the city of Timur slipped from his grasp. 

The unfortunate Babur had now only Khojend as his base. 
He appealed to the Elder Khan for help : and the joint fofb|s 
marched on Akhsi. But just at the critical moment, when 
another march would have regained the country, Mahmud Khan 
allowed himself to be cajoled by promises and bribes into 
deserting his nephew and withdrawing his forces. Worse was 
to follow. Babur’s men began to slip away from him one by . 
one until only the two or three hundred personal followers, 
who accompanied him throughout all his wanderings, re- 
mained. The poor little prince was bitterly disappointed:* 
** It came very hard on me ; I could not help crying a good 
deal,” he says.^ 

Khojend was a poor place, and coaid not accommodate 
Babur’s court, reduced as it was. Even apart from his . 
ambitious designs, it would soon be necessary to seek fresh* 
quarters. During the summer of 1498, however, alf his efforts 
proved fruitless. Borrowing some men from his uncle Mahmud 
Ehan,/!h6 tried an advance on Samarkand, only to find that 
the formidable Shaibani was dangerously close at hand. 
Again he had to retreat. Another attempt on Andijan half- 
h&rtedly supported by Mahmud Khan, failed plso: and 
nothing remained but to cast himself upon the charity of 
Muhaunntad jEusain DogUat, theVukr of Auratipa, who was 
prevailed upon to lend Pa8haghar,>ne of his villages. Here 
Babur passed the winter as bmt he waitino iat whAt 

A. S. Beveridge, 91. * 
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fortune would send him, not a whit daunted by the un- 
prosperous complexion of his affairs. 

The winter season passed, and Babur, still uncertain where 
to turn, went to the summer pastures in the south of Auratipa. 
Suddenly his luck changed. One day, *a3but the time of 
Afternoon Prayer, a solitary horseman appeared at the foot 
of the valley where the prince was encamped. He proved to 
be the body servant of Ali Dost Taghai, who had so rashly 
surrendered the citadel of Andijan on the news of Babur’s 
^ illness. He brought such a message as would have gladdened 
the heart of any exiled monarch : Ali Dost apologised for 
his past misdeed, prayed to be received into grace, and 
^Cered to make over Marghilan to Babur. 

The chance was too good to be missed. Babur and his 
little band of 240 men sprang to the saddle, and rode all 
that night. By dawn of the third day, they had covered the 
hundred and fifty miles of road to Marghilan. As they 
, approached the city, doubts began to assail them. How if 
the message had been a ruse to decoy the prince into the 
clutches of his foes ? But it was now too late to hesitate. 
Putting a bold face on the matter, Babur rode up to the gate. 
After a short parley, Ali Dost Taghai, on the promise of pardon, 
admitted him. Babur was once more in possession of a walled 
town. • 

, Trusty emissaries were despatched to scour the country 
^ for troops and suppUes : from all sides men and munitions 
began to*come in. Babur had been generally beloved, not 
merely for his personal charm, but for the excellent order he 
maintained. On the other hand, Auzun Hasan anA Sultan 
Akmad Tambal, who now swayed Farghana in the name\;f their 
puppet Jahangir, being, as Babur says, heathenishs and 
vicious tyrants,” had inflicted great misery upon peasants iad 
clansmen alike. They gathered a considerable force, none 
the less, and attempted tf 'besiege Marghilan, but could not 
succeed in fighting their way through the suburbs. Meanwhile 
the mob of Akhsi r^ against the garrison, drove them into 
the citadel, and admitted Babur’s followers to the town. 
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The news grew better and better. A useful contingent came 
in from Mahmud Khan. A picked body of Auzun Hasan’s 
most trusted retainers, which had been despatched to the help 
of his supporter^nA^I}^, was cut to pieces as it crossed the 
river. 1 Finally ,^hen ^Aoizun Hasan and Tambal were retreat- 
ing in confusion upon Andijan, a message was brought that 
their own governor of the fortress had declared for Babur. 

The whole kingdom now came over, and in June, 1498, 
Babur was once more master of Farghana. Sultan Ahmad 
Tambal fled to Auakint ; Auzun Hasan threw himself into 
Akhsi and was allowed to make terms. AlHraces of rebellion 
died out, and it might have seemed that Babur’s troubles were 
for the moment over. ^ 

Sueh, however, was not the case. A single false step 
undid the work of many weeks of hard fighting. When the 
rebellious chieftains had submitted, the bulk of their followers 
joined Babur. These followers were principally Mongob. 
We have already noticed Btfbur’s dblike of the race, and the 
stern measures he adopted during the Samarkand expedition 
to keep them in hand. They on their part, had but little 
cause to love a ruler who put down plundering so stenfl^ and 
was so ridiculously careful about protecting the lives and 
property of humble villagers who were incapable of protecting 
themselves. Several of Babur’s tru^iest followers were 
annoyed to see these Mongol mercenaries decked out in the 
plunder of honest men. On the strength of their representa- 
tions, Babur was persuaded to issue an order that tfie Mongols 
should restoise all goods recognbed and claimed by their 
zightfid owners. The command wa^ most ill-timed. As he 
hims^ admits : ** Reasonable and just though the order was, 
1 ufm understand it was a little hasty ; with a worry like 
^ Jsihangir seated at my side, there was no sense in frightening 
’ people in thb way.” * 

The Mongob rebelled, and pihimptly marched ofi to join 

^ The Halnb’^'-Siyar, which has a i^h^ different aocount, says 
that Aiiznn Hasan's troops owed their disarar to the Mongol troops 
sent by Mahmud Khan, whose intervention took them by surprise. 

* A. S. Beveridge, 104. 

B 
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Tambal, who thereupon renewed hostilities. A force of Babur s 
men led by Kasim Beg was severely defeated, and Tambal was 
even able to besiege the capital for nearly a month. When 
he failed to efEect anything there, he eg^nt ^ ^ to Ush. There 
was nothing for it but another regular campaign. 

In August 1499, accordingly, Babur, after collecting his 
partisans, marched on the Ush district, which was the centre 
of Tambal’s power. While he was on the way thither, that 
active rebel attempted to surprise Andijan, but fortunately 
the garrison received the alarm just in time, and Tambal had 
to retire. Babui? on his part, sat down before the strong 
fortress of Madu, held by TambaFs younger brother. The 
plfte was vigorously assailed. An attack was delivered at 
dawn on one day, and in the morning of the next d&y, the 
garrison asked for terms, and left their defences. 

Soon after this success, Babur, encouraged by the arrival 
of fresh parties of his adherents, determined to venture upon 
a pitched battle. Tambal, on hil^ part, moved round and got 
between Babur and the capital.^ Nothing could have suited 
the mmee better. The battle took place at a village called 
Khubah, about 16 miles from Andijan. Babur with his usual 
prudence had drawn up his troops in the traditional order of 
his race : vanguard, centre, left and right. His well-trained 
foot soldiers were provided with mantelets, in case it became 
necessary to retire and act on the defensive. But, as luck 
would*havj3 it, they were not needed. It was a cavalry combat, 
and Babur’s Wse quickly swept their opponents o£E the field. 
Unfortunately, much of the fruits of victory wete lost through 
over-caution, the pursuit not being pushediar enough.\ None 
the less Babur was very pleased. ** This was my firstyanged 
battle : the most High God, of His own favour and iWcy, 
made it a^day of victory and triumph.” ^ \ 

Tambal retreated to Aiukint, and Babur went into winter 
quarters to observe hiu^r Unfortunately, it wjas found im- 
possible to keep his siiSy together. The greatest of all the 

' A. S. Beveridge, ll9i 
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begs^ Eambar Ali, insisted on going to his own district,^ and 
Babur, weakened by his untimely withdrawal, could no longer 
keep the field* He retired to Andijan, but was aroused to 
sudden action by t he naw wi that the Elder Khan, his uncle, 
influenced by certain rations of Tambal high in his favour, 
had despatched assistance to the Farghana rebels. Tambal 
left Auzkint, and advanced into the plains : the new troops 
laid siege to Easan, not far from Akhsi. Babur acted with his 
usual promptitude, collected a handful of followers, and rode 
through the bitter cold of mid-winter to Akhsi. “ So mightily 
bitter Yf&s the cold that night,’* he says, ^*that it bit the 
hands and feet of several men, and swelled up the ears of 
many, each ear like an apple.” ‘ On the news of his approach, 
the SLhan’s men retreated in dismay, and Babur nearly 
succeeded in capturing Tambal himself, who was hastening to 
join his allies. Unfortunately Babur’s begs persuaded him to 
wait until daylight before d^vering an attack : and in con- 
sequence, Tambal slipped a^y. The cause of the rebels was 
now hopeless; but in February, 1500, when Babur was 
eagerly looking forward to crushing them altogether, he was 
dismayed to find that his two greatest begs, Ali Dost^^ghai 
and Eambar Ali, were arranging for an accommodation. It 
was clearly not to their interest to allow their young master 
to become too absolute, or else he might tnake himself entirely 
independent of their influence. They therefore insisted upon 
a division of the territory of Fftrghana between Babur itnd his 
brother Jahangir The Akhsi side of the river was* to belong 
to the younger, the Andijan side to the elder, with the proviso 
that when Babur regained Samarkaifil, Jahangir was to have 
Andijan as well as Akhsi. Babur was very indignant, but 
not break openly with his powerful feudatories. 

The success of this stroke seems to have turned the head 
of Ali Dost Taghai Governor of Andijan for Babur, he ruled 
like an independent prince. Assilitg^ng absolute control over 

1 la light of subsequent sfents there ouh be little doubt that be 
deliberately deskEned to prevent Babur gaming \deoiaivB suooeis. 

> A. S. BevefMge, m. ' 
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his young master’s household, he dismissed in disgrace trusty 
servants like Khalifa and Kasim Beg, who had shared so 
many hardships. His son went further, and started receptions 
and a public table as if he had been a fluUiftl^^abur’s position 
became most difficult,^ and he was eagerly looking for a pretext 
to escape a tutelage so irksome when he received a sudden 
summons to Samarkand. 

Much had happened in that kingdom since Babur had left 
it in February, 1498. Sultan Ali Mirza, the former ally of 
Babur, had seized Samarkand itself sooiF afterwards, and still 
continued to rule* the city and its immediate neighbourhood. 
Bijt the most striking feature in the recent politics of the 
country had been the sudden rise to power of the unscrupulous 
wazir, Khosru Shah, whose attem]^ to seize the capital on 
the death of Sultan Ahmad Mirza has already been related. 
When Baisanghar had been expelled by Babur and Sultan Ali, 
he had fled to Khosru Shah in ^unduz, and had been kindly 
' received. Khosru, with the principal claimant to the throne 
in his grasp, promptly set about laying his hands upon the other 
I possible competitor. His task was not difficult. Mas’ud 
Mirz^ad displayed in the government of Hisar that lack of 
capacity which had caused him to be passed over when the 
throne of Samarkand had been in question. He had shown 
such favour to his father-in-law, Shaikh Abdullah Barlas, that 
( he ha^ offended all those nobles upon whom the safety of his 
person an4 possessions depended. Khosru Shah’s plans were 
laid accordingly. Taking Baisanghar with him he marched on 
Hisar, sending forward |in envoy to amuse MSs’ud with the 
proposal for a joint advance on Samarkand. As soon as he 
got close to the town, aU those who were discontented wiith 
Mas’ud fled to Baisanghar : and the unfortunate ruler madqhis 
escape, almost unaccompanied, just as the forces of his enemfea 
were closing round the toTO. He fled to Sultan Husain Mirza 

^ It was while Babiu^^as in this situation that he was suddenly 
smitten with affeotionyoT a boy in the oamp bazaar, named Babnn. 
Babur’s own account opheeusodaii most siiurular. See A. S. Beveridge, 
120-1 ; of. P. de CtourteiUe,! 102-0 (Bminski, 02, 93). 
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Baiqara, but found him engaged in open warfare with his son 
Badi-uz-Zaman, and in no case to afford muoh assistance to 
fugitive princes. Ehasru Shah, having installed Baisanghar , 
in Hisar, commen ce d ^ negotiate with Mas’ud. That in- 
fatuated prince* iSSvmg his safe refuge with Sultan Husain 
Mirza Baiqara, put himself in Ehosru’s hands. Ehosru Shah, 
though he had been his guardian from childhood, seized him 
and blinded him. At the mention of this horrid deed, Babur’s 
wrath grows hot as he writes : “ A hundred thousand curses 
light on him who planned and did a deed so horrible ! Up to 
the very verge of the tlesurrection, let him^who hears of this 
act of Ehosru Shah, curse him ; and may he who hearing, curses 
not, know cursing equally deserved.” ^ * 

One brother being blinded, the fate of the other was not 
long delayed. In August, 1499, Baisanghar was seized with 
his begs, and suffered death by the bowstring when only 22 
years of ago. Ehosru was now master of Qunduz, Hisar and 
all the region round about.* He had already begun to cast« 
eyes upon Samarkand : but unfortunately for himself, there 
wore other and nobler rivals in the field. 

The affairs of Samarkand at this juncture were siie!l as to 
inspire with hopeful interest everyone except the unfortunate 
occupant of its throne. Sultan ^i had tho ill-luck to fall out 
with the powerful Tarkhan family, who^ad secured almost all 
the revenue of the districts of Samarkand and Bokhara in their 
own hands. The Tarkhans,, finding their power menaced, 
invoked the aid of some of the Elder Ehan’s Mongols. These 
however, proved a broken reed. Not only were they un- 
comfortable allies they were a1^ unlucky enough to be 
defeated by Sultan Ali. The Tarkhans then sent a messenger 
to JBabur, offering him the throne of Samarkand. 

We have seen the condition in which the proposal found 

* A. S. Bevcridgo, 96. ^ 

* The Mongolia apparently thou^ov!^! making Muhammad Mazid, 

the head of the Tarkhana, a prisonerTV/^ natocally alienated the 
Tarkhan faoliion, who retired from the allian'i^ The Mongols, not, being 
able to stand alcme, went home : hat on tm way were oanght and 
defeated. i 
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Babur. The chance of escaping from his irksome restraini 
was too good to be missed. Hastily arranging matters witl 
> Jahangir, regardless even of the surprise by TambaVs partisaiu 
of the fortress of Ush, he took the Maii£^i|^road. On the wa] 
to Asfera, he picked up the trusty EL^STEeg with a usefu 
contingent and pushed on. Soon he got news that there wa^ 
another competitor in the field. Shaibani, with a formidabh 
force, had already taken Bokhara, and was rapidly approaching 
Samarkand. Babur had many friends in the town, but the} 
wished him to come as close as possibleibefore they declarec 
for him. He on ^is part held off until they should^commil 
themselves openly, because his force was far too small to inak< 
anf real demonstration against a fortified city. Hence it came 
about that Shaibani won the race. His admission to th^town 
where he had few partisans, was due to the almost incredibh 
folly of Sultan Ali’s mother, who agreed to procure its surrendei 
in return for a promise that the Uzbeg chief would marry her 
• and provide for her son out of his other dominions. Ac< 
oordingly in July, 1500, Samarkand passed into the hands oi 
^Shaibani. The sequel may be*imagined. Sultan All was 
murdered, his mother became the most despised of Shaibani’g 
concubines, and a massacre of Babur’s partisans took place. 

The prince of Far^ana, finding that his prize had for the 
moment slipped from his grasp, avoided Samarkand and moved 
uoS. in the direction of Hisar. He was joined by a certain 
' Aumbet of the Samarkand notables who had fled from Shaibani, 
but as sood as he approached Hisar and the territory of Khosru 
Shah, these left him. Having only some two or three hundred 
trusty followers left him,* Babur might well have despaired oi 
success in his enterprise. But anything was better than hk 
restricted life in Andijan, and he determined to try his fortune 
once more^ He thought of reaching his uncle Ahmad, 
Younger ^an, and a^ng his help : but he gave up the idea, 
and decided to achieve hi^dm with his own resources, ot not 
at alL Accordingly, h^idmched on Samarkand again. 

Shaibani, despisijg so small a body of men, took no 
notice. Indeed, therDsbeg had good reason tor confidence. 
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Encamped at some distance from the town were three or four 
thousand of his war-hardened troops, with as many more of 
the local levies. Within the citadel were five or six hundred 
soldiers under a trusty commandant. Babur, on the other* 
hand, had only good and bad. What happened 

must be told in his own words, so vividly rendered by Mrs. 
Beveridge : — 

** Having dkenssed the position with all my begs and unmailed 
braves, we left it at this : — ^that as l^aibani Khan had taken posses- 
sion of Samarkand so recently, the Samarkandis would not be 
attached to Him nor he to them ; that if we made an effort at once, 
we might do the thing ; that if we set ladders up and took the fort 
by surprise, the Samarkandis would be for us ; bow should they not 
be ? «Even if they gave us no help, they would not fight us for the 
Auzbegs ; and that Samarkand once in our hands, whatever was 
Qod’s will, would happen. 

** Acting on this decision, we rode out of Yar-yilaq after the 
Mid-day Prayer, and on through the dark till midnight, when wo 
reached Khan-yurti. Here ^e had word that the Samarkandis* 
knew of our coming ; for this reason we went no nearer to tho 
town, but made straight back from Khan-yurti. It was dawn 
when, after crossing the KoKik-water below Rabat-i-k]^>?aja, wfi 
were once more in Yar-yilaq. 

** One day in Fort Asfidik a household party was sitting in my 
presence; Dost-i-nasir and Nuyan Kukuildash and Khan-quli-i- 
Karim-dad and Shaikh Darwesh and Mirim-i-nasir wore all there. 
Words were crossing from all sides when (I said), ' Come i^ow ; sa]^ 
when, if God bring it right, we*shall take Samarkand.*^ Some said, 

* We shall take it in the heats.* It was then lato in autumn. Others 
said, * In a nfbnth,* * Forty days,* * Twenty days.* Nuyan Kukul- 
dash said, * We shall take it in 14.’ G<Si showed him right \ we did 
take it in exactly 14 days. 

^ “ Just at that time I had a wonderful dream : — ^His Highness 
Khwaja ’Ubaid*l-lah (Ahrari) seemed to come ; I seemed to go out 
to give him honourable meeting ; he came in and seated himself ; 
people seemed to lay a table-oloth^More him, apparently without 
sufiBoient each, and, on account of tw^^mething seemed to come 
into his Highness the ^hwaja’s mind, ^ulla Baba (T Fashaghari) 
made me a sign ; I sl^ed back, ‘ Not though me I the table- 
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layer is in fault 1’ The Shmja understood and aooepted the 
ezonse. When he tose» 1 cuoorted him out. In the hall of that 
house he took hold of either my sight or left am and lifted me up 
till one of my feet off the ground* saying* in Tuzki* * Shaikh 
Maslahat has given (Samarkand).* 1 reall y tqg^ ^markand a few 
days later. 

** In two or three days move was made from Fort Asfidik to 
Fort Wasmand. Although by our first approach* we had let our 
plan be known* we put our trust in God and made another ex- 
pedition to Samarkand. It was alter the Mid-day Prayer that we 
rode out of Fort Wasmand* Khwaja Abu’l-n^karam accompanying 
08 . By midnight we reached the Deep-fosse-bridge in the A'^enue. 
From there we sent forward a detachment of 70 or 80 good men 
who^were to set up ladders opposite the Lovers* -cave* mount them 
and get inside* stand up to those in the Turquoise Gate* get possession 
of it and send a man to me. Those braves went* set their ladcfers up 
opposite the Lovers’ -cave* got in without making any one aware* 
went to the Gate* attacked Fazil Tarkhan* chopped at him and his 
few retainers* killed them* broke the look with an axe* and opened 
jbhe Gate. At that moment I came up and went in. 

** Abu’l-qasim Kohbur himself had not come with us* but had 
sent 30 or 40 of his retainers under Ins younger brother, Ahmad-i- 
viasim.^ No man of Ibrahim Tarkhan’s was with us ; his younger 
brothervAhmad Tarkhan* came with a few retainers after I had 
entered the town and taken post in the Monastery. 

“ The townspeople were etiU slumbering ; a few traders peeped 
out of their shops* recognised me* and put up prayers. When* a 
dittle later, the news spread through the town* there was rare delight 
\dA satfffaotion for onr men and tike townsfolk. They killed the 
Ausbcgs in tie lanes and gullies with clubs and stones like mad dogs • 
four or five hundred were Idlled in this fashion, ^an-wafa* the 
then governor* was living hi Khwaja Yahya’a house ; he fied and 
got away to Shaibaq Khan. 

On entering the Turquoise Gate 1 went straight to the College 
and took post over the arch of the Monastery. There was a hubfiub 
and shoutifih of * Down 1 down I * till day-break. Some of the 
notables and traders* hearing 'prhat was happening* came joyful^ 
to. see me* bringing what f^ was ready and putting up prayers 
for me. At dayUght ifo md news that the Ausbegs were fighting 
in the Iron Gate* wherejtncy hed made themselves fast between the 
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(outer and inner) doors. With 10, 10 or 20 men* I at onoe set oft 
for the Gate, but before I oame ap» the town-rabble, bu^ ran- 
saoking every oomer of the newly-taken town for loot, had driven 
the Ausbegs out through it. Shaibaq Khan, on hearing what was « 
happening, hurrie^ at sunrise to the Iron Gate with 100 or 140 men. 
His ooming was a wonderful ohanoe, but, as has been said, my men 
were very few. Seeing that he could do nothing, he rode off at 
once. From the Iron Gate 1 went to the citadel and there dismounted, 
at the Bu-stan palace. Men of rank and consequence and various 
head-men oame to me there, saw me and invoked blessings on me. 

** Samarkand for i\^ly 140 years had been the capital of our 
dynasty^ An alien, and of what stamp t an Aimbeg foe, had taken 
possession of it I It had slipped from our hands ; God gave it again I 
plundered and ravaged, our own returned to us.** ^ ^ 

Siffsh was the story of what was perhaps the most dashing 
of Babur*s many daring exploits, and this alone would have 
secured him the fame he prized. But for all his love of action, 
it is perhaps in his patience and his endurance that he shows 
most plainly his greatness ol mind. We shall see in the next, 
chapter how he remained cheerful under successive shocks of 
adversity that would have driven most men to suicide ; how 
he still retains his quiet confidence, relaxing no wh*t-of his 
endeavours, while his dearest ambitions one by one lie withered 
at his feet, and his most trusted friends turn their back upon 
him in his day of adversity. • 

1 A. S. Beveridge, 131-^4. ^ ^ 
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Babur had now won Samarkand for the second time against 
overwhelming odds, and his daring had been crowned with 
complete success. But the difficulty which had been over- 
come was as nothing to that which now confronted him. He 
had only some two hundred of h.is veterans, and for the rest, 
must rely upon the enthusiastic but undisciplined valoui of 
the town mob. Outside the walk was Shaibani, with a force 
of iivn OT six thousand men, well trained, well armed, well 
equipped, burning to revenge the unexpected wresting of the 
city from their grasp. 

From the moment, however, these troubles seemed to melt 
away in magical fashion. The whole countryside came over 
to Babur. Shavdar, Sogd, and the neighbouring fortresses 
one by om expelled their Uzbeg garrisons, or placed them 
under restraint and declared for the young prii|pe of Samar- 
kand. The afFairs of Sheibani were in a very bad way : and 
at this inopportune moment arrived the wives and families 
of himself and of his chiefs, whom he had summoned from 
Turkistan when his triumph in Samarkand had seemed so 
complete. ^This combination of circumstiinces determined 
him to draw off to Bokhara, whence he could observe the 
fortunes of Babur and choose his own momeoat for striking a 
return blow at his rival. 

Babur was well aware of the difficulties of his position ; 
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but made up his mind to keep hold of Samarkand as long as 
ever he could. Now was the opportunity, he felt, to curb once 
for all the ambition of Shaibani, so dangerous not only to the 
Prince of Farghana, but to the whole of his kin, the house of 
Timur. ' As the*visible sign of his determination, he sent for 
his wife and his mothers. *A few days after their arrival, his 
first child was born, but the infant, Fakhru’n-nisa, as she was 
named, died some six weeks afterwards. Babur had not much 
time for grief. He was despatching embassy after embassy 
to his Timurid kinsman, urging them to send assistance, so that 
Shaibani might be crushed once for all. ^ The response he 
received was very discouraging. From some he got a curt 
refusal ; by others his request was ignored. From Jbwo 
sources only did he get insignificant help. His maternal 
uncles, the Khans, sent him four or five hundred men : his 
brother Jahangir, now sole ruler of Farghana, sent him a couple 
of hundred more. 

After strengthening himi^lf as well as he could throughout 
the winter, Babur determined in the beginning of 1501 to take' 
the field. Doubtless he hoped that if he undertook a regular 
campaign against the Uzbegs, his kinsmen would abandon 
their apathetic attitude, and join their forces to his bwn. In 
this, as will be seen, he was partly justified. Moreover, 
Shaibani had begun to recover some pf the ground he had 
lost in the summer before. He had regained the two forts of 
Qara-Eul and Dabusi, the first by the withdrawal of its g|krris<m,^ 
the second by assault. These'eonsiderations, together, induced 
Babur to take the hazardous step of meeting his antagonist in 
the open. • 

Accordingly, in the months of April — ^May, 1501, Babur 
marched out of the city, and took up his position at the place 
called Bridge-head. He fortified his camp strongly with 
ditches and clos^Hiet branches, and awaited the* coming of 
friend and foe. The foe was the first to arrive, Shaibani, 
who desired* nothing better than to catch his enet]^ outside 
the strong walls of Samarkand, hurried up, and attempted to 
overwhelm Babur by a series of night attacks. But despite 
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hiB supenotity in numbeis, he could not force the strong 
position of his antagonist. Shaibani’s situation was npw 
critical. He had not been able to force an engagement and 
help was at hand, which would go some way towards offsetting 
that superiority in numbers which was his onl/ hope. Although 
Sultan Husain Mirza Baiqara, Badi-ua-Zaman Mirza, and 
Khoszu Shah remained inactive, yet Baqi Turkhan, head of 
the Samarkand party whom Shaibani had ruined, was only 
two days off, waiting to join Babur with about 20(X) men ; 
and Muhammad Mirza Dughlat, only a jew hours off, was in 
command of a bq^y of auxiliaries of about the same strength, 
despatched to Babur’s help by his uncle the Khan. Matters 
weld in this condition, when Babur deliberately threw away 
his chances of victory by engaging before his reinforcements 
arrived. 

The reason I was so eager to engage,” he says, “ was that on 
the day of battle the Eight Stars were between the two armies : they 
would have been in the enemy’s rear for 13 or 14 days if the fight 
had been deferred. I now understand that these considerations 
are worth nothing, and that our haste was without reason.” ^ 

B&bur was soon to haVo ample cause to regret his 
astrological superstitions. He marched his men out in the 
traditional formation, van, centre, right and left, and en- 
countered the foe. His right rested upon the river Kohih 
. . fact which determined the course of the battle, foi 
* Shaibani determined to drive him into it. The Uzbeg 
leader wheeled his right round Babur’s left, and Babur, tc 
avoid being outflanked, had to swing round Co meet him. 
with his back to the river. This uncovered his centre, for the 
van, not having time to move round, remained on the righi 
of the new position. Despite the stout fighting of the Samar 
kand troops, who at one time seemed likely /o win the day b} 

* A. S. Beveridge, 139. Fiiishta II. 20 has a story that the sob8e< 

S defeat was due to the sud^n desertion of the troo^ of Mahmud 
and Jahangir Mirza ; but this looks like later invention, and J 
find no Qpafirmation of it. Perhaps it is a distorted version of the 
plundering of Babur’s baggage by his Mongol auxiliaries. 
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iheer valour, Babur’s left was crushed, his centre was takei 
n front and rear ; and at the last moment the Uzbegs swun| 
round both ends of his line, and attacked his rear in theb 
terrible wheeling charge, the tulghma, which ytsa their nationa 
nanoeuvre. Babur’s Mongol auxiliaries, seeing that the daj 
vas lost, added to the confusion by plundering the baggage— 
i full confirmation, as Babur bitterly remarks, of the innate 
lepravity of their nature. There was no further hope Oj 
laving the day. With the half*score men who still remainec 
vith him, BaW swam his horse across Che Eohik, accotttrec 
is he was in heavy mail, and rode hard for Samarkand^ 

The consequences of the defeat of Sar-i-pul were mosi 
lis£trous. Some of Babur’s best men had fallen — ^Ibrahin 
Tarkhan, Ibrahim Saru, Ibrahim Jan, and others ; d&vera 
cnore, like Muhammad Tarkhan and Eanbar Ali, fled for the 
»me to Khosru. Many of his intimates deserted his fortunes 
iltogether. None the less, Babur had no thoughts of submis 
don, despite the fact that all the country save Samarkanc 
itself quickly came into > Shaibam’s hand. He summoned c 
council of his begs, **and,” he says, ** after consultation 
^e resohred to make the fort fast, and look for life or deatl 
vfrithin it.” ^ 

Babur himself took up his quarters in the middle of th< 
bowD, in tents pitched*on the roof of Ulugh Beg Mirza’s college 
So then disposed his trustiest men to the towers and gates o: 
bhe city waUs, and awaited the arrival of Shaibani. He tool 
ill precautions against a surprise, frequently making the 
round qf the walls in person. ^ 

In two or three dayS the Uzbeg arrived, but for severa 
lays more he could not get near to the walls on account of the 
ealour of the town mob, which harassed his men as they at' 
bempted tc^ force a way through the suburbs.. Growing boldei 
with success, the rabble tried making sallies against th< 
besiegers, but were enticed into the open, caught,, and roughl} 
handled. Soon Shaibani had the town well enclosed. Tlu 

1 A. a. Beveridge, 141 ; of. P. de OouiCeille, L 197 (Ifankiski, lll)^ 
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ganison was hopelessly inadequate, and more than once the 
Uzbegs actually succeeded in gaming entrance in an unde- 
fended quarter, only to be expelled by desperate fighting. 

The siege dragged on all through the summer, and pro- 
visions began to run short.^ The poorer classes began to feed 
on dogs and asses, and the horses of the garrison had to be 
fed on leaves ^ and wood-shavings. Having isolated the city, 
Shaibani made no further attacks upon it, but invested it from 
some distance, keeping the worn-out garrison continually 
alarmed. Envoys and messengers had been sent repeatedly 
to all sides and quarters for help, but non» came. ** Sultan 
Husain Mirza,” complains Babur, ** gave us not even the help 
of an encouraging message,” but on the contrary sent an en^oy 
to Shatbani. 

Babur’s position was now hopeless, and his men began to 
desert. 

** Of help from any side we utterly despaired,” he says, ” no hope 
was left in any quarter : our supplies and provisions were wretched, 
what there was was coming to ap end ; no more came in. Meantime 
Shaibaq Khan interjected talk of peace. Little ear would have 
been given to his talk of peace if there had been hope or food from 
any side. It had to be ! a sort of peace was made.” ’ 

Babur does not tell us what the terips of the peace were ; 
he was evidently bitterly ashamed of them. But from other 
sources of information we learn that he was compelled lo 
surrender the town at discretfon, and to hand oveahis eldest 
sister, Khanzada Begam, in marriage to his enemy as the price 
for a safe-conduct for himself and the remaining members of 
his family.^ It must have been a bitter blow to Babur’s 
pride. He was now once more a wanderer, for Farghana, 
according to treaty, was in Jahangir’s hands. 

t On the other hand, Shaibani, with the tesouroes of the oountfy at 
his diroosal, eipoyed the utmost jpiBnty (Skaibani Nama)^ 

* Mulbeny and elm leaves were fooad the best. 

* A. S. Beveridge, 147 ;.of. P. de CourteiUe, i. 206 (llminski, 116). 

* Shaibani Nama, chap, xxxix. ; Habib~u$^8iyarp U. 310 ; Ghilbadan 
Begam’s Bumfffnn Noma, f. 36, ed. A. S. Beveri<]^, p. 2, 
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He had formed a fairly accurate idea of Shaibani’s character, 
and accordingly put no reliance whatever upon the safe- 
conduct. He slipped out of the town at mid^ht with his 
mother and a feyr followers, intending to go to Auratipa, which 
he determined to beg from the Khan his uncle. He lost his 
way in the darkness,^ and was hardly out of danger when day 
dawned. Babur, despite his situation, retained his gaiety, 
and beguiled the weary road by racing with Kasim Beg and 
Eambar Ali, sustaining, incidentally, a nasty fall* ''My horse 
was leading,” he says, ” when 1, thinking to look at theirs 
behind, twisted myself round ; the girth may have sktckened, 
for my saddle turned, and 1 was thrown on my head to the 
ground. Although I got up at once and remounted, my brain 
did not steady until the evening.” Running short of pro^ions, 
it was found necessary to kill a horse, the flesh of which was 
spitted and roasted. Babur dared not halt for long ; he was 
still in the power of his foes. All night the wearied party 
rode on, until, as dawn brokef they found themselves in 
friendly country. Shortly afterwards, they came to Dizak. 
” There,” says Babur, ” were fal meats, loaves of fine flour, 
plenty of sweet melons, and abundance of excellent grapes. 
From what privation we came to such plenty ! From what 
stress to what repose ! ” 2 

Babur had now find some refuge for the winter, which 
rapidly drawing on. Depositing what baggage he had 
with hun in the Auratipan village of Dikh-kat, he went to visit 
his uncle* Mahmud Khan and his household. The Khan 
received him kindly, it seems, and actually *!made a half- 
promise to give Auratipd to his nephew ; but when Babur went 
to stay with Muhammad Husain Miiza, who held it, he found 
it impossible to get it handed over. ^ after spending a few 
days in Apratipa, he decided to make the best of things, and 
be content with Dikh-kat. Characteristically enough, he 
adapted himself to his surroundings in a whole-hefrted manner, 

1 The night was extnordinaijly dark {Shaibani Nama, A. S. B., 147, 
II. 4). 

9 A. 6. Beveridge, 147, 148. 
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abandoning all pietensions* and living as a simple guest in the 
headman’s house. Here an encounter took place which was 
destined to exercise a supreme influence upon the shaping of 
his subsequent career. The headman was seventy or eighty 
years old, but his mother was still alive, aged 111. “ Some 

relation of hers,” says Babur, ” would seem to have gone 
with Timur Beg’s army to Hindustan ; she had this in her 
mind, and used to tell the tale.” ^ The stories the old lady 
told about the e:q>l<Ht8 of Babur’s great ancestor fired the 
imagination of the young prince, and from this time forward, 
there be little doubt, the dream of ^newing Timur's 
triumph in Hindustan remained at the back of his mind. T.hcre 
were, however, many troubles to be bravely endured, many 
difficulties to be encountered, before the dream was to be 
fulfilled. Meanwhile he lived the ordinary life of a hillman. 
” I constantly made excursions amongst the mountains round 
about. Generally I went barefoot, and from doing this so 
much, my feet became so jbhat rock and stone made no 
difference to them.” ^ To such a pass was come the late Sultan 
of Samarkand. Yet his cheerfulness diminished no whit. 
He tells with glee how one of his followers scored off a rustic, 
who had tried to be humorous at the expense of the strangers. 
Being in doubt as to where a mountain track led, Babur 
inquired of an oxherd. ’‘Follow my qx,” said the fellow, 
with a grin, ” and don’t stop till he does.” ” But supposing 
he leaves the track ? ” says Ehwaja AsaduTlah, and leaves 
the rustic gaping. * • 

Winter cogiing on, several of Babur’s soldiers asked leave 
to go and visit their kin in Andijan. It was considered a 
politic stroke to send by them some presents to Jahangir, 
now ruler of Faighana, and Tambal, his right-hand man. 
Accordingly, Babur sent to his younger brother his own ermine 
cap, and to Tambal a large sword, which Nuyan Eukuldash, 

1 A. S. Beveridge. ISO; of. P. de CoorieiUe, i. 210 (Ihniiiaki, 118). 
As Delhi was taken in the winter 1398-9, the old lady must have been 
a very young girl, about five years old, at the time. Doubtless hsr 
'* reoollMtioiis ^ had-not lost in frequent telling. 

■ A. S. Beveridge, 150. ^ 
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Babmr’s particuUiK friend^ bad bad made in Samarkand. 
Witbin twelve months, by a singular coincidenoe, this very 
sword was to come near patting a sudden end to tbe donor’s 
career. 

Soon, however, came news wbicb brougblr Babur out of bis 
retirement. Sbaibani bad crossed the Khojend river, and was 
plundering tbe districts of Shahrukhia and Bisbldnt. On tbe 
chance of striking a blow at his enemy, Babur got to horse at 
once. The expedition, however, was not a success. Tbe 
Usbegs bad retired before Babur came^up ; the weather was 
so bitter that h^ lost several men from the cold ; apd on the 
way back his dear friend Nuyan Kukuldash, the owner of the 
Samarkandi sword, met bis death under suspicious circum- 
stances near tbe home of a private enemy.^ This las^ tragic 
event upset Babur very much. ** His death made me strangely 
sad,’* he says ; ** for few men have 1 felt such grief. I wept 
unceasingly for a week or ten days.” ^ 

The spring came, and with-it another raid of Sbaibani, 
this time round about Auratipa. Again Babur attempted to 
strike at him, and again be escaped. Babur was now wearied 
of inaction. It passed through my mind,” he says, ” that 
to wander from mountain to mountain, homeless and house- 
less, without country or abiding-place, bad nothing to recom- 
mend it. * Go you jright oft to tbe Eban,’ I said to myself.” * 
No sooner said than done. Babur set oF with his few 
iSilowexB, and joined his uncle in Tashkint. Tbe Ehan was 
in tbe mi^t of a demonstration in force against Tambal, who 
bad been raiding Auratipa. Babur came ji^t in time to 
witness tbe curious llKongol ceremony of acclaiming tbe 
standards, which be describes in some detail; but was dis- 
gusted to find that bis unde did not mean to make any zeal 
attempt against tbe enemy. **This move of the Khan’s,” 

‘ He wee found dead at the bottom of a ipwine,' and the stoiy was 
Ihat he had fallen down In a drunken condition whm on hie way home 
from an eatertaiiunent at his enemy’s houses Balrar did not believe ft, 
md he was in a poaitioa to iudga 

• A, S. Beveridge, 162. 
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he says, ** was father unprofitable : to take no fort, to beat 
no foe, he went out and went back ** ' 

Babur wae now to experience the bitterest fate which can 
befall a sensitive prince-dependence upon the charity of his 
relatives. ^^DuAng my stay in Tashkint,” he writes, 
endured much poverty and humiliation. No country, or hope 
of one. Host of my retainers dispersed ; those left, unable 
to move about with me be<»use of their destitution ! If I 
went to my uncle’s gate, I went sometimes with one man, 
sometimes with two.« It was well he was no stranger, but 
one of my own blood.” ‘ To do the Khan justice, he seems 
to have tried to be kind to his unfortunate nephew : Babur 
speaks always of him in the most afibctionate terms, uAng 
the wdcd dada (father) to describe him. Most of the young 
prince’s troubles seem to have arisen from the lack of outlet 
for his energy. He chafed against inaction, and he found versi- 
fication, which he now took up, but small solace. Anything 
was better than this purposoless existence. With character- 
istic love of adventure, he decided to go to China — a country 
which he had always wished to visit, apparently because it 
was remote and the journey was dangerous. The djfilculty 
was to get away from his relatives, who interpreted every 
desire to travel as a sign that something had been lacking in 
their hospitality, and thereupon redoubled their attentions. 
At last he hit upon the excuse of going to visit his uncle Ahmad> 
the younger Khan, who had lived remote for twenty ydsrs in 
the fastnesses of Northern Mughalistan, with the>objeot of 
persuading him to join forces with his brother against Shaibani. 
But, as fate would have it, Ahmad Khan took it into his head 
at that very time to pay the visit himself, and Babur’s excuse 
fell to the ground. 

Babur ^es a brilliant sketch of this strange new uncle 
of^his, vgrhom no onahad seen for so long. ” He was a man of 
sii^lar manners,” writes Babur, ” a mighty master of the 
sword, and brave. . . ^ Bte never parted with his keen-edged 
sword, it was , either at his waist or to his hand. ,He was a 
> A. 6 Beveridge^ 167. \lhid. 
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little rustic and rough of speech, through having grown up 
in an out-of-the-way place.” ' None the less, Ahmad was a 
stickler for etiquette, and was mightily disconcerted when 
Babur happened to meet him unceremoniously, in the course 
of a ride. In his old-fashioned, long MongoPdress, surrounded 
by his retainers in their coats of Chinese satin broidered with 
stitchezy, and their green shagreen saddles, he presented a 
striking figure in Babur’s eyes. But he received his nephew 
kindly, and gave him a dz^s of his own, which served as a 
disguise so complete that, as Babur inflates with glee, even 
Ehwajah Abu’l ^akaram did not know him as he rpde in his 
uncle’s train, but inquired : “ Who is this honoured Sultan ? *** 
* The two brothers/the Elder and the Younger Khans, met 
with great ceremony. .• ' 

They then took council together, and determined to 
expel Tambal, now virtual master of Farghana in the name 
of Jahangir, and to restore Babur. With a joint force of some 
30,000 men they marched for Andijan, leaving Tashkint, as 
Mir Khwand tells us,3 on July 2l8t, 1602.* It was agreed that 
Babur, in command of a strong detachment, should work 
round, by Ush and Auzkint, and turn Tambal’s rear, while 
the Khans, with the main body, should attack him in front. 
The movement promised brilliantly : Ush gladly surrendered : 
Marghilan followed «its example after a day or two, and the 
yrhole countryside welcomed Babur with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. The capital, Andijan, alone held out south of the 
river; kut to the north, Tambal was still master, and re- 
mained watching the Khans carefully, in a strongly-fortified 
camp near Akhsi. Tv/ice did Babur attempt Andijan itself, 
which was only kept from returning to its loyalty by Tambal’s 
garrison, and each time success was prevent^ by a mischance. 
The first occasion saw two divisions of the attacking party 
fall foul of one another in the darkness through a mistake in 
the password; the second occasion witnessed a greater 
disaster. The circumstances were as follows. TarabaTs 

• iM., 16 L 
^ MuhAiram 15th. 


^ A. 8. Beveikjge, 160, 161. 
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affairs were in a bad way : his garrison in Andijan was begin- 
ning to disperse, his friends had lost heart, and Babur was 
assured by all that the capital was his. Accordingly the young 
prince advanced,»disper3ed at nightfall a handful of troops 
which barred his passage, and encamped at the outskirts of 
the city, prepared to enter next day at his leisure* So 
confident was he of his triumph, that he encamped on level 
ground, without posting sentries or vedettes. 

Meanwhile Tambal, aghast at the success which Babur 
was winning in the south, determined to see whether his own 
presence would not turn the tide. He broke up his camp near 
Akhsi, and rode hard for Andijan. Babur had been informed 
of thi^ movement on the part of his adversary, but with the 
rashness of inexperience, took no precautions against it. 
Tambal arrived at the very time when he was least expected, 
and surprised Babur’s careless camp. 

Babur’s force was dispersed, his chance of seizing Andijan 
was lost, and there was nothing for him to do but to rejoin 
his uncles. The Khans had moved away from Akhsi in pursuit 
of Tambal, and were now close to Andijan. They received 
him very kindly : Ahmad Khan in particular congrat^ulating 
him on his bravery, and sending his own surgeon to treat 
his wounds. But Babur was dismayed to find that the places 
which had submitted were being assigned to the Younger 
^an, not to himself, the rightful owner. The Akhsi country, 
which was poor, was assigned to Babur, while the rich^southern 
country was given to Ahmad. The Elder Khan said very 
frankly that his brother, being remoj^e from his own land, 
must have a base : that when they had made full preparations* 
they would expel Shaibani from Samarkand, reinstate Babur, 
and take Farghana as their reward. The plan was not un- 
reasonable, on the face of it, but Babur did not trust his uncles. 
Hdwever, it had to i)e. Some of his men openly advised him 
to make peace with Tambal, divide the country with him, 
and expel the Mongols. But Babur, to his honour, refused to 
entertain the notion, ** Would that bb right t ” said he. ** The 
Khans are my blood relations : better serve them than rule for 
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Tambal.” ^ Babur aocoidiiiglyf set out to reduce the districts 
of Akhsi, while the Khaus besieged Audijan — ^a curious reversal 
of the previous plan of operations. 

No very striking success was obtained iy either party. 
The Khftnfl had no claim upon the allegiance of the Andijanis, 
who would not yield to them. Babur failed to surprise Akhsi, 
and nearly lost Pap, which had admitted his men, through the 
carelessness of the commanding officer. Yet TambaTs affairs 
looked so unpromising, that he determined to make an attempt 
to divide his antagonists. If he could come to some agreement 
with Babur, the Ilians would have no standing ground ; and 
mi[^t either retire oj* openly acknowledge an intention to 
deprive their nephew of his dominions. Accordingly, phaikh 
Bayazid, Tambal’s brother, who commanded in Akhsi, sent 
Babur a pressing invitation to go there. Babur gave the 
Ehans a hint of what the enemy’s probable intentions were, 
and they urged Babur to go to Akhsi and take the first oppor- 
tunity of laying hands on Bayazid. This Babur refused to do, 
out of a sense of honour, but agreed to enter Akhsi and try and 
win him over. Babur accordingly accepted Bay azid's proposals, 
enteredthe city, and was given camping ground in the outer fort. 

Tambal, however, had one trump card left. He invoked 
the aid of Shaibani. The ruler of Samarkand, well aware that 
the ruin of Tambal Vould mean an immediate attack upon 
himself, determined to take the offensive. Telling Tambal 
that he was soon coming, he* encouraged him to hold out. 
The Eha^, who were not prepared for the advent of a foe so 
formidable, at once b^oke up their camp in confusion, and 
marched round by Marghilan, in order to regain their own 
country without coming into contact with Shaibani. Tambal 
was hard at their heels, and the country-people, who had 
been treated very badly by the barbarous Mongol troopers, 
rose everywhere behind them. Before relating the disasters 
which overtook them, we must follow the fortunes of their 
nephew. 

One morning, when Babur^was in the hot bath, who shoidd 
» A, ». Beveridas, 169. 
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come but his brother Jahangir, a fugitive from Tambal and 
Tambars ally the terrible Shaibani. He told Babur of the 
retreat of the Khans, and urged him to seize his host Bayazid 
and defend Akhfi. But Babur, with a fine sense of honour, 
refused to break his word even under these circumstances, 
though Bayazid had time to withdraw into the citadel, and 
hold it for his brother. Thither a few hours later, came Tambal 
himself, with a strong force of two or three thousand picked 
men. The mischief was done ; but Babur, with his five or 
six score, deierinine#to hold the town itself. At one time it 
looked though a fight might be avoided, fdr Shaikh Bayazid 
came spurring up with talk of peace, ^nd Babur agreed a 
cojife^ence. But at the last moment Jahangir, to Babur’s 
great indignation, treacherously kidnapped the envoy, and 
thus brought about a struggle which both sides would rather 
have avoided. How the forces of Babur were finally driven 
out of the town is vividly described by that prince, and is here 
reproduced in Mrs. A. S. Beiferidge’s spirited rendering : — 

** One side of the town was put into Jahangir Miiza’s charge ; as 
his men were few, £ told ofi some of mine to reinforce hin^ 1 went 
first to his side and posted men for the fight, then to other parts of 
the town. There is a somewhat level, open space in the middle of 
Akhsi ; I had posted a party of braves th^ and gone on when a 
large body of the enemy, mounted and on foot, bore down upon them, 
drove them from thefir post and forced them into a narrow lane. 
Just then 1 came up (the laneh galloped my horse at them, and 
scattered them in flight. While I was thus driving them out from 
the lane into {ke fiat, and had got my sword to work, they shot my 
horse in the leg ; it stumbled and thre^ me there amongst them. 
1 got up quickly and shot one arrow off. My squire Kahil (lazy) 
had a weakly pony ; he got off and led it to me. Mounting this, 
1 started for another lane-head. SL Muh. Wais noticed the 
weakness of my mount, dismounted and led me his own. I mounted 
that horse. Just then, Qasim Beg’s son, Qambar-ali came, wounded, 
from Jahangit Mirza and said the Mirza had been attacked some 
' time before, driven off in panic, and had gone right away. We 
were thundecstmok I At the same moment arrived Sayyid Qasim, 
the commandant of Papl His was a most unseasonable visit. 
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d&oe at sttoh a crisis it was well to have snob a strong fort in our 
hands. Said I to Ibrahim Beg, ‘ What’s to be done now f ’ He was 
slightly wounded ; whether because of this or because of stupefaotioni 
he could give no useful answer. My idea was to get across the bridge, 
destroy it and make for Andijan. Baba Sher-asd did well 
here. * We will storm out at the gate and get away at once,’ he said. 
At his word, we set off for the Gate. Khwaja Mir Miran also spoke 
boldly at that crisis. In one of the lanes, Sayyid Qasim and Nasir's 
Dost chopped away at Baqi Ehiz, I being in front with Ibrahim Beg 
and Mkza Quli Kukuldash. As we came opposite to the Gate, we 
saw Shaikh Bayazid, wearing his pull-over shirt above his vest, 
coming in with thfee or four horsemen. He must have ^neen put 
into^the charge of Jahangir’s men in the morning when, against my 
will, he was made prisoner, and they must have carried him off when 
th^ got away. Th^ had thought it would be well to kilf him ; 
they set him free alive. He had been released just when I chanced 
upon him in the Gate. I drew and shot off the arrow on my thumb ; 
it grazed his neck, a good shot ! He came confusedly in at the Gate, 
turned to the right and fled down^a lane. We followed him in- 
' stantly. Miiza Quli Kukuldash got at one man with his rugged- 
mace and went on. Another man took aim at Ibrahim Beg, but 
when the Beg shouted * Hai ! Hai ! ’ let him pass and shot me in 
the arm-]1!t, from as near as a man on guard at a Gate. Two plates 
of my Qalmaq mail were out ; he took to flight and I shot after him. 
Next I shot at a man running away along the ramparts, adjusting 
for his cap against the bhttlements ; he left bis cap nailed on the wall 
and went off, gathering his turban-sash together in hiSlian4 Then 
again, k man was in flight alongside me in the lane down which 
Shaikh Bayazid had gone. I prioiced the back of bis head with my 
sword ; he bent over from his horse till he leaned against the wall 
of the lane, but he kept h?8 seat and with some trouble made good 
his flight. When we had driven all the enemy’s men from the Gate, 
we took possession of it, but the affair was past disoussian because 
they, ^ke citadel, were 2000 or 3000, we. In the outer fort, 100 or 
200. Moreover, they had chased off Jahaj^ MinBa, as long before 
as it takes milk to boil, and with him bad gone* half my men. Onhia 
notwithstanding, we sent a man, while we were in the Uete, to say 
to him, ’ If you are near at hand, oomcu Jet us attack again I f But 
the matter had gone past that ( IbiahW Beg, either because his 
horse was leaUjy weak or because of his wouad^taid, *Mj)r hone ii 
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done.* On this, SnlnimAii, one of Muh. AH's Mubashir's servants, 
did & plucky thing, for with matters as they were and none con- 
straining him, while we were waiting in the Gate, he dismounted 
(uid gave his horse to Ibrahim Beg. Kiohik (HtUe) 'AH, now the 
Governor of Eloet also showed courage while we were in the Gate ; 
he was a retainer of 8L Muh. Wais and twice did well, here and in 
Aush, We delayed in the Gate till those sent to Jahangir Mirza 
came back and «ud he had gone off long before. It was too late to 
stay there; off we Hung; it was ill-judged to have stayed as long as 
we did* Twenty or tUrty men were with me. Just as we hustled 
out of the Gate, a number of armed men came right down upon us, 
reaching* the town-side of the drawbridge just we had crossed. 
Banda-ali, the maternal grandfather of (Jasim Beg's son, Hamza, 
caUe<^ out to Ibrahim Beg, ‘ You are always boasting of your zeal I 
L^’s take to our swords ! ’ * What hinders t Come along ! ' said 
Ibrahim Beg, from beside me. The senseless fellows were for dis- 
playing their zeal at a time of such disaster I Ill-timed zeal ! That 
was no time to make stand or delay 1 Wewentoff quickly, the enemy 
following and unhorsing our mwi.” ^ 

With Tambal’s men har^ at his heels, Babur galloped off. 
One by one his worse-mounted followers were overtaken and 
unhorsed, and at last only he himself was left, while his 
pursuers were reduced to two. Fearing to drive him to 
extremes, they swore to lead him to his uncles the Khans, but 
treacherdUBjy sent to inform the Akhsi authorities of the young 
prinoe’s whereabouts. Meanwhile they concealed hjm, as 
they pretended, from pursuit, but in reality, from the sight 
of parties of^his friend who were looking for hifii. Yusuf, 
Bayazid's commandant, arrived at last with a party to arrest 
him. Babur, who was prepued for* death, knelt down in a 
comer of the garden where he was hiding, and performed the 
proper ceremonies for quitting this life. 

At this {HTowe moment, tantaHsingly enough, the Memoirs 
break off for some sixteen months. Somebody, probably 
Babur’s great-grandson, the Emperor Jahangir, ^ was so vexed 
that he wrote an elabosate ending to the adventure, which 

' A* 8. Beveridge, 17i*e. 

* Tuisuk'4’j0han^, ed. Begem and H. Beveridge, L 109. 
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has slipped into the text, and is reproduced in full hy Pavet 
de Courteille and Lane Poole. According to this, Babur’s 
friends rode up just in time to save him from assassination, 
arrested his captors, and escorted him in safe^ to the Khans 
in Andijan. Unfortunately, there is not only a grave dis- 
crepancy of style between this passage and the rest of the 
Memoirs ; but there are gross errors of chronology and cir- 
ciiinstance. The Khans were not in Andijan at all, the names 
of Babur’s rescuers are mentioned nowhere else, and the par- 
ticulars of his subsequent movements are^rroneous.^ 

Rescued he was, however ; but of the particulars we know 
nothing. For his doings during the next sixteen months, we 
have to rely on other sources of information, particularly the 
Shaiham-nama? He succeeded in joining his uncles, and was 
given a command of 1000 men. Farghana was now entirely 
in the hands of Shaibani, but the Khans did not propose to 
endure quietly the blow that had been inflicted upon their 
“t pride. Collecting their resources®throughout the winter, they 
determined on a joint campaign.^ Shaibani, seeing that the 
struggle was to be deadly, retired to Samarkand to order his 
affairs for the contest. Babur's brother Jahangir took ad- 
vantage of this withdrawal to seize Khojend. 

The first incident in the campaign of 1503 was the siege 
and capture of Khojend by Shaibani, after a hard struggle. 
Meanwhile the Khans and Babur had advanced into Farghana, 
and were now in the neighbourhood of Akhsi. They designed 
to march Straight on Andijan, which was once more in the 
possession of Tambal. The mass of their troths had been 
left in Tashkint to wafch Shaibani, while they themselves 
moved quickly with a light force. By way of additional 
precaution, Auratipa was held by Muhammad Husain Kurkan, 

> The oreiUt of having finally demonstrated the mnrioiisneu of this 
passage, which ooonis both in toe Ilminski and the Hyderabad eodioes, 
but not in ibo Peisiaii translations, is due to Beveridge. See Appen- 
dix D. to her Fasoio^us J., where the Question is folly disettsaed. 

* Further information is afforded by the the Ho&ih- 

us-Siyar, and the oraiAbassi, which are the sooroes of the connected 

nanatives found in Firishta (XL 23), and Khwafi Khan {MwOakhah td 
Mtabf Bib. Ind. edition, vot. L, etc.). 
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who was to delay Shaibani as long as possible. But un- 
fortunately for themselves, they lingered some days near 
Akhsi, where Bayazid, doubtless by Shaibani’s orders, was 
delaying them Igy talking of surrender. Shaibani, on his part, 
dexterously slipping between the forces set to watch him, 
descended like a thunderbolt in overwhelming force upon the 
two Ehans.^ So quickly did he move, that he arrived at the 
same time as the couriers who hurried to warn them. The 
decisive action took place at Archian.^ The Khans were 
utterly routed ; theft force dispersed ; they were captured and 
brought to Shaibani. He spared their livd^, at least for the 
moment, and dismissed them with m^rks of favour, With 
you]; help and assistance,” he is reported to have sairfj “ I 
have won my power. I took you captive, but do not kUl you ; 
I let you go.” 

The subsequent fates of the unlucky brothers are briefly 
to be told. Ahmad the younger retired to Mongolistan, and 
shortly died, of sheer mortiheation. The story goes that as* 
he pined away, his servants imagined that Shaibani had 
poisoned him, and counselled him to take an antidote. The 
Khan sighed and said : ** Shaibani has indeed poisoned me. 
From a low degree of abasement be has raised himself to 
such a pitch that he has been able to take us two brothers 
prisoners, and set us free again. Ffom this disgrace my 
malady arises. If you know of an antidote for this sort of 
poison, it will be useful indeed.” ^ The elder brother also 
withdrew to the same desolate haunts, where Slfhibani con- 
temptuously allowed him to remain unmolested. But being 
treacherously persuaded to leave his security and come to 
Farghana, he was basely murdered, with five of his sons, by 
Shaibani’s orders. This was five years after the fatal battle. 

Meanwhile, what of Babur 1 Not having his Memoirs to 
dp us, we have to fall back on other sources of information, 
e succeedod in escaping frenn Shaibani in the rout of Archian, 

^ He is said to have had 30^000 men to the Khans' 16,000. 

* TarihJhiSaah^. The battle was fovj^t in Canoer, a.h« 908 (June, 
i03). 

* Tarihlhi^Baahidu 
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and with a voiy few followeis attempted to take the road 
leading to Auzkint. But he found his way blocked ; Shaibani 
had given orders for his capture, and to pursue his route 
would be extremely hazardous. He retraced his steps, and by 
devious paths managed at last to reach the hiQ country of Sukh 
and Hoshyar. Por nearly a year he wandered about in great 
distress and misery, dependent for his safety upon the friendli- 
ness of the half-savage tribes of that region.^ At this point 
the Memoirs are resumed, and he allows ys to see him as he 
wanders homeless and hemmed in with enemies. His followers 
were only 300 strong, half naked, with sticks for then only 
weappns : shod in rough shoes, and clad in rags. There were 
only two tents among the whole party : Babur gave his own to 
his mother, who had managed to evade Shaibani and rejoin 
her sons.2 But with all this misery, which might have broken 
the spirit of many a man, Babur retained his cheeriness. Not 
even two successive pieces of bad fortune could overcome 
: the first, the desertion of his brother Jahangir, who left 
him and fled to Ehorasan ; the second, the cowardice of Sultan 
Husain Mirza Baiqara, who, instead of leading the surviving 
Timurids Against Shaibani, as Babur had hoped, sent a long- 
winded message to the efiect that he would remain on the 
defensive. 

Well might Babur have despaired ; but the miseries he 
^underwent merely strengthened his determination to battle 
on in the face of fortune. We shall see in the next chapter 
how his pluck and perseverence were once more clowned with 
the rew£^ they deserved^ and how by the freak of chance his 
feet were set fairly on the toad which was to lead him direct 
to the Empire of Hindustan. 

^ Habib*U8»8iffarf ii. 318. 

* Perhaps, as Mrs. Beveridge snmits, through the good offloei of 
her daughter Khansada, Sfaaibani’s me. 
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Worka^ — ^Eiskine ; Lane Poole. 

The apathy of Sultan Husain Mirza Baiqara was destined to 
have a great influence upon the fortunes of Babur. It spurred 
him to take decisive action, and it put an end t6*1iis life of 
wandering in desert; places. For not only did he realise with 
clearness that he must depend entirely upon his own energies ; 
he also foresaw that Shaibani would soon take advantage of 
the divisions of the House of Timur to destroy its members'" 
in detail. The Uzbeg chief having taken Andijan from Tambal, 
was already advancing on Hisar and Qunduz, and the most 
ordinary considerations of prudence urged Babur fo remove 
himself as far as possible from his enemy’s neighbourhood. 

There was one kingdom which seemed to offer some sort 
of opportunity to a lan^ess prince, and to it Babur now turned 
his attention. It is said t that in the course of his wanderings, 
he had met at Tirmiz a certain Amir Muhammad Bakr, who, 
uneasy at the growing power of the Uzbegs, proposed to support 
him with men and money. Babur, ii^ho was tired of ** moving 
from square to square like a king on a chessboard,” asked his 
host frankly what he considered the most promising base 
from which to undertake operations against the Uzbegs. Amir 
Muhammad Bakr replied with equal frankness that it was no 
good thinking of Farghana, which, like many other kingdoms, 
was now ei^wly in Shaibani’s hands ; and suggested that the 
young prince might try his fortune in Kabul. 

^ For the whole story see Firishta, ii. 23. 
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E^bul, as we have already seen,^ had belonged to Babur’s 
paternal uncle Ulugh Beg Mirza, who had ruled it first as a 
prince, and later, after the death of his father Abu Saiyid 
Mirza, as independent king. Ulugh Beg had died in 1601, 
leaving as heir an infant son, Abd-ur-razzak Mirza. In conse- 
quence, the realm soon relapsed into anarchy. Everyone who 
could raise troops declared his independence. The power was 
first, seized by a certain Zikr Beg, who ruled so arbitrarily that 
he was shortly afterwards assassinated. This caused fresh 
internal commotions, which, in their turn; invited the attacks 
of external foes. « The neighbouring district of Oanesir was 
niled by Zu-n-nun Beg Arghun, Sultan Ahmad Mirza’s old 
reta&er, whose defence of Auratipa against Babur we have 
already noticed.' Zu-n-nun’s youngest son, Muhammad 
Muqim, took advantage of the troubles in Kabul to invade the 
country with a body of Hazara troops, forcing the rightful 
heir, Abd-ur-razzak, to seek refuge among the Afghans. 
Muhammad Muqim, at the time»when Babur first began to 
turn his eyes towards Kabul, had not only taken peaceful 
possession of the capital, he had ’also married a daughter oi 
the late Qiler ; he had held his position for about two years 
and felt himself comparatively secure.* 

Babur, however, had no intention 'of allowing Kabul to 
slip away from the control of his house, which had already 
sufiered such grave diminution of power. Although at the 
moment his resources wore extremely small, yet he had received 
many overtures from the Mongol mercenaries in the service oi 
KhoOru Shah. These men, always careful of their own skins, 
had begun to realise that their upstart master, able though he 
was, was but a man of straw compared with Shaibani, who 
must shortly sweep him aside without effort. Babur, on the 
other hand, in edition to being a prince of the blood and a 
warrior of repute, was known to be looking*out for a sphere oj 
activity which would put him for the moment beyond the reach 
of the Uzbegs. The deteimini^ion of these Mong^ to desert 
Khosru was strengthened by the news of Bhaibani’s advance ob 
^ Above, p« S3. * Firishta, ii. 24. 
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QunduZi whioh caused theii master to leave his territories and 
retire in the direction of Kabul. 

^ . Babur, much as he disliked the Mongols, was not above 
profiting by their treachery. Moreover, he hated Khosru 
Shah> not merely as the murderer of his oousin Baisanghar and 
the blinder of his cousin Sultan Ali, but also as a time-serving 
fellow, without birth and breeding, who had once displayed a 
singular lack of courtesy at a time when he himself had chanced 
tO' be passmg through the Qunduz country with a small 
following. Accordi^lgly, the prince had no compunction in 
accepting the overtures of Khosru’s followers, who deserted 
their ofd master by thousands, leaving him without a single 
man on whom he could rely, lie was compelled perforce to 
entei Babur’s service, on the condition that his life should 
be spared and his private fortune respected.^ 

Babur, to his honour, stood fast by his engagement, and 
refused to deliver Khosru to the young Wais Mirza, who made 
the formal blood-claim foj^ the injuries inflicted upon his . 
unhappy brothers. Khosru was given an escort and dismissed, 
with three or four strings of«camels laden with gold, silver and 
jewels. His camp and equipment remained in Babur’s hands ; 
but there was little of value except coats of mail and horse 
accoutrements, which were shared out among the ill-furnished 
troops. • 

Babur wsis eager to get out of the Dushi country, where 
he then was, as quickly as possible, for the advance patties of 
the Uzbegs were already in touch with his men. Accordingly 
he advanced through Ghurbund in the direction of Kabul. 
He took the Arghun faction completely by surprise.^ Sherak, 
Muqim’s chief beg, was lying across Babur’s path, not through 
hearing of his advance, but in order to keep Abd-ur-razzak 
rom re-entering the Kabul country. Babur defeated him 
easily, and Sheiak, entered the service of his conqueror. An 

> The Shaibani Noma siatee that Babur robbed Khosru of his 
jewels ; but tijie oalnmny is not worthy of refutation. 

* There is a oonoise account of the seiziiig of Kabul by Babur in the 
Absm-uUTawwikh (f. 106 h). 
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advance was then mitfe upon Slabul^ whie^ Wtf suztendered 
by Hnqim after a ineie show of resistance. usurper was 
allowed to march out with his retainers, goods and effects, 
and retire in peace to his father and brothers in Qandahar. 
As was usual, the Mongol troops gave trouble during the occupa- 
tion : Babur had alrUdy found it necessary to beat one of 
their braves to death for steiding a jar of oil by force ; and 
now they attempted to plunder Muqim in his retreat.' Jahan^ 
gir Mirza and Nasir Mirza, who had been selected to escort the 
withdrawing chieftains, could do nothing^to quell the tumult. 
Babur himself had to get to horse and have some half-^ozen of 
the most unruly soldiers shot or cut down. This was, however, 
the t>Dly difficulty which attended his occupation of the city. 
** It was in the last ten days of the Second (October, 1501^ 
that without a fight, without an effort, by Admighty God’s 
bounty and mercy, 1 obtained and made subject' to me Kabul 
and Ghazni and their dependent districts.” ^ 

/ The importance of Kabul was fully realised by Babur; 
master of that country, he could turn his eyes either west to 
Samarkand or east to Hindustan. ” Kabul is,” he says, 
** the mi||ermediate point between Hindustan and Khorasan.” 
Possessed of it, he had once more a base from which he could 
commence operations against his foes the Uzbegs. To make 
head against them was the problem which for some time 
engrossed him. For, as we shall see, it is not until his j^ojects 
in the" west have been brought fin^y to ruin, that he det^ 
mines, after some dozen jeaH or more, to ooncentrajbe his 
attention from henceforth exclusively upon the affairs ol 
Hindustan. Babur, however, did not feel strong enough to 
undertake active measures against the Uzbegs untfi he hid pu^ 
his house in order. For the next year or so he was fully 
pied with the affairs of his new kingdom. , • 

The fiset step was to divide the spoils. . To Jahangk SQrz^ 
Ghazni and its dependencies were given, while Nasir jUirza. 
had the district of Ningnahar with some less impierjl^ places* 
Some of the begs in their turn received vfflages to be held as 
* A. 8. BeveiidgB, lip.. ^ 
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; but Babur very carefully kept the capital, and the whole 
district dependent upon it, known as the Kabul tuman^ in 
his own hands. Perhaps on account of this policy, perhaps 
because of the smallness of the country’s resources, there was 
not enouch»<boo1^ to satisfy all the followers who had flocked 
to Bab^s standard, lie therefore attempted to raise money 
by taction ; but being ignorant of the resources of his new 
domain, he made the assessment intolerably heavy. Rebellions 
resulted, the Hazaras being particularly insubordinate. Babur 
determined, therefore to make an example of them, but his 
expedition was not very successful. It J>eing absolutely 
necessary to get supplies from some quarter, he made up his 
mind to lead a raid in the direction of Hindustan. He marAied 
^piong*the straight Peshawar-Attok road, went through the 
Khyber, and then, instead of crossing the River Sindh, marched 
on Kohat. Here he found much cattle and corn, which was 
seized. He then marched towards Bangash, skirmishing 
perpetually with the Afghans, storming their sangursy and 
making minarets of their heads. He lost much of his spoil, 
however, and had to keep his forces perpetually on the alert 
against surprise attacks. Every night the army w%) drawn 
up in the battle array, right, left, centre and van. Babur 
himself, with other members of his staff, went the rounds in 
person. By way of emphasising the danger of the poBilion> 
soldiers found absent from their posts had their noses slit, 
and in this plight were led through the ranks as a warding to 
their comrades. The whole aifmy was divided intOtsix corps, 
each of whiebtook it in turns to form the rearguard for a day 
and a night. Thanks to these precautions Babur was able to 
make his way through very dangerous country without serious 
disaster. He marched into Desht, and then south along the 
skirts of the Mehtar SulaimaB» finally reaching the Sindh at 
Bilah, a dependency of Multan. Here a conspiracy was 
revealed, headed by Baqi Chaghaniani, to place Jahangir on 
the throne instead of Babur, whose masterfulness was now, as 
ever, displeasing to his more ambitious followers. But Jahangir, 
like a dutiful brother, revealed the plot, which in consequence 

o 
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came to nothing, and the army returned to Kabul by way of 
Ghazni. But while one brother had behaved well, the other 
was giving Babur considerable cause for anxiety. Nasir, 
instead of following on after Babur, as had been Ms orders, 
thought fit to send a private raiding expedition^against the 
people of Nur Valley. This came to utter disXster^^rough 
the incompetence of the commander. Nasir, anxious to escape 
from the rebuke he deserved, was looking for some opportunity 
to avoid meeting Babur, when he suddenly received news that 
the country of Badakhshan was in revolt against the Uzbegs. 
Without delay ha marched in that direction. Unfortunately, 
he fell in with Khosru, who, after a short exile at the court of 
Sulljlin Husain Mirza Bkiqara of Herat, had, like Nasir, sought 
to find some profit in the revolt of Badakhshan. WitK coi>n 
siderable difficulty, Nasir persuaded Khosru to withdraw, 
and that adventurer finally marched against Qunduz with 
a handful of desperate men. There he met a well-deserved 
fate, being taken and executed* by the Uzbegs. Nasir, on 
the other hand, was gladly received by the Badakhshanis, 
and succeeded after some difficulty in making himself prince 
of that i;pgion. 

These events took place in the summer of 1505. About 
the same time, Babur determined on another expedition... His 
project was delayed, &st by the death of his mother, then by 
an attack of fever, and finally by a great earthquake, which 
did mhch damage to Kabul.^ At last he was .free to move ; 
but at tha earnest request of Jahangir and Baqi Chaghaniani, 
he marched against K^at instead of Kandahar, wMch had been 
his first objective. After 'some trouble he captured the place* 
but was annoyed to find that neither of the promoters of the 
expedition would consent to garrison and hold an outpost so 
remote. There was nothing to be done but to retire. 

Perhaps in consequence of this, Babur took the earliest 

^ Firlflhta says that Babur’s behaviottr at this tiins of ]^ablie oalamity 
endeared him to his new subjects ; but 1 have not been able to find 
earlier authority for the statement, apart from what Babur’s oharaoter 
would lead one to expect. 
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opportunity of ridding himself of Baqi Chaghaniani, whose 
insolence was becoming quite intolerable. That nobleman 
was in the habit of resigning his office periodically, being well 
aware of his po^er and prestige. Babur surprised him, how- 
ever, by accenting his resignation the next time it was offered. 
The astonished minister thereupon reminded his master of 
a promise that until nine faults had been committed, no action 
should be taken against him. The prince replied, not without 
some enjoyment, we may suppose, by sending a list of eleven 
offences, all undeniably serious. Baqi then saw that the game 
was up, and retired with much ill-gotten wealth in the direction 
of Hindustan. Before he reached that ^country, however,^ he 
was overtaken by the consequences of his own misdeeds ; for 
-he was murdered by a private enemy, and his goods fell to the 
slayer. 

For the next month or so, Babur’s attention was taken up 
by a punitive expedition against the Hazaras, who had done 
a variety of insolent things, dhd had made the roads unsafe. 
Marching with a light force, he took them by surprise, rushed 
a defile which guarded the approach to their winter camp, and 
put the camp itself to flight. Large numbers of sheep and 
horses were brought off. The expedition, though successful 
in it8<ohjects, had for Babur one very unpleasant consequence. 
The exposure to cold and hardship was tdb much even for his 
iron constitution ; it brought on a severe attack of sciatica, 
which kept him to his bed for fprty days. Nor were Babur’s 
ills^inerely those of the body. He was much disturbAl at this 
time by the conduct of his brother Jahangir, who, conscious that 
his conduct had not been blameless, Suspected his brother, 
quite groundlessly, of plotting his ruin. The worthless young 
man, who was almady a confirmed drunkard, suddenly resolved 
to quit Babur and seek hk fortune elsewhere. He marched 
quickly to Qhazni, plundering and murderizig as he went, and 
then direw off tjbxough the Hazara country to the Mongol daos 
in Yai and the summet-pastuies thereabouts. This step gave 
Babur much cause for anxiety. He knew well how eagerly 
his enemies would receive J^angtr and make use of him as a 
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pawn in the game of politics. But while the piince was medi- 
tating how best to circumvent this new move on his brother’s 
part, there came the call to action for which he had so long been 
preparing. Sultan Husain Mirza Baiqara, roused at last,^ 
summoned the House of Timur to rally undW ^ leadership 
for a joint attack upon the Uzbeg foeman. 

The prince of Kabul was only too eager to obey. ^‘If 
others went on their feet,” he says, it became me to accom- 
pany them, were it upon my head ; if others went against 
Shaibani with sticks, it was my business to go were it only 
with stones.” 

Nor was it merely bis hatred of Shaibani that urged him. 
Concerted action of th^s kind, in conjunction with other members 
of the house of Timur, would be the best possible counter*to- 
Jahangir’s intrigues. Once more, however, his hopes were 
doomed to disappointment. Scarcely had Sultan Husain 
started to lead his army out against the Uzbegs, when death 
suddenly overtook him on May 5th, 1506.^ 

Babur had already set out to join the Sultan before the 
news of this fatality arrived. But before quitting the countiy> 
he desised to reduce Jahangir’s power of doing mischief. Ac- 
cordingly, with a band of light horsemen, he made a sudden 
raid, caught Jahangir unawares, and so alarmed him tkct his 
forces melted away*like snow. It was just after the prince 
had returned from this espedition that couriers came bringing 
him a mixed budget of news. He learnt with dismay of the 
death of ^ Sultan Husain Mirza Baiqara; but the bad tidings 
were to some extent ofiset by the information that Nasir 
Mirza had scored a brilliant success against a strong force of 
Uzbegs which had attempted to invade Badakhshan, Babur 
determined to act in accordance with his original plans, and 
join the Herat forces against Shaibani ; for he had heard that 
Badi-uz-Zaman Mirza and Muzaffar-i-Husain Mirza, who had 

K'PzpbaUy by Shaibanl’s siege and oaptuie of Khwariam, after a 
gallant d e fr nee ol ten 

' ' ‘ ■ Zu’Uiijja nth, A.H. 911. Babur gives a long aooonnt of his glories 
and d tiia ouhyfe of his ooart^ based hugely upon the Haibtb^-SJyar. 
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been declared joint heirs of Sultan Husain Mirza Baiqara, were 
eager to ze-embark upon the campaign which had been broken 
ofi by their father’s death. By this time, they had marched out 
of Herat, and were now at Murghab. Here, on October 26th, 
1606, Babur jomed them, after Jahangir had at last been 
persuaded to give in his submission and receive his brother’s 
ready forgiveness. 

There was a great contrast between Babur and his cousins, 
the joint rulers of Herat. Babur himself, though but twenty- 
four years old, was d tried warrior, and a monarch of much 
experiemee. The two Mirzas, somewhat older than himself, 
were extremely cultured and charmingt people, but they 
possessed little notion of ruling a kingdom, and none at 
* air of conducting a campaign. At first, perhaps from sheer 
indolence, they seemed inclined to treat Babur a little cava- 
lierly ; but after one vigorous protest on his part, they gave 
him no further grounds of complaint. He was entertained 
magnificently, and eveiyonef made much of him. But he 
chafed against the enforced idleness, for, as he bitterly remarks, 
while the Mirzas were feasting, Balkh was being reduced by 
Shaibani. Perhaps the Mirzas, on their part, weroi a little 
jealous of their warrior cousin: despite their own apathy, 
they-declined to allow him to beat off a party of Uzbeg raiders 
which had appeared insultingly close td the camp ; and as 
winter was drawing on, they pressed him to accompany them 
back to their capital Herat in terms which made refusal im- 
possible. Despite the fact that he feared the political effect 
of a prolonged absence from Kabul, Babur allowed himself to 
be persuaded into visiting Herat. Here he spent a very 
pleasant holiday of twenty days, going out to dinner every 
night, seeing all the sights — which he catalogues with a con- 
scientious thoroughness which might arouse the emulation of 
the modem American tourist— and falling desperately in love 
with his cousin Ma’suma-Sultan. 

But he soon awakened once more to the sterner things of 
life. Anxiety as to Kabul was beginning to oppress him, and 
his desire to regain his own country was quickengd both by the 
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knowledge tliat his ease-loving cousins weie not likely to be 
of much service against the Uzbegs, and by the realisation 
that, despite their lavish ofieis of hospitality, they had assigned 
him no proper winter quarters. Accordingly he started on the 
perilous journey across the mountains to E^abul. The diffi- 
culties and hardships through which he passed '^were terrible, 
and he had a narrow escape from perishing altogether from cold 
and exposure. His own account is sufficiently spirited to be 
worth reproducing in full in Mrs. Beveridge’s admirable 
rendering. ** 

** From the Lfl^ar of Mir Ghiyas we had ourselves g&ded past 
the^ border- villages bf cGhaijistan to Chaoh-oharan. From the 
almshouse to Gharjistan was an unbroken sheet of snow ; at ^as 
deeper further on ; near Chaoh-oharan itself it was above the horses’ * 
knees. Chaoh-oharan depended on Zu’n-nun Aighun ; his retainer 
Mir Jan-airdi was in it now ; from him we took, on payment, the 
whole of Zu’n-nun Beg’s store of provisions. A maroh or two 
further on, the snow was very deep) being above the stirrup, indeed 
in many plaoes the horses’ feet did not touoh the ground, 

** We had oonsulted at the Langar of Mir Ghiyas which road to 
take for return to Kabul ; most of us agreed in saying, * It is winter, 
the mountain-road is difficult and dangerous ; the Qandahar road, 
though a little longer, is safe and easy,’ Qasim Beg said^, ‘ That 
road is long ; you will go by this one.* As he made much ^pute, 
we took the mountain-road. 

** C^ur guide was a Fashai named Fir Sultan (Old Sultan T). Whether 
it was through old age, whether f r^m want of heart, whether because 

the deep snow, he lost the road and could not guide us. As we 
were on this route under the insistence of Qasim Beg, he and his 
sons, for his name’s sake, dismounted, trampled the snow down, 
found the road again and took the lead. One day the snow was so 
deep and the way so uncertain that we could not go on ; there 
beixig no help for it, back we turned, dismounted where there was 
fud, picked out 60 or 70 good men and sent them down the valley 
in our tracks to fetch anyone soever of the Hazara, wintering in the 
valley-bottom, who might show us the road. That place could not 
be left till our men returned three or four days later. They brought 
mo guide. Once more we sent Sultan Fashai ahead, and, putting our 
trust in 49od, again took the road by wfaioh we had oome back from 
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where it was lost Mooh misery and hardship were endured in those 
few days, more than at any time of my life. In that stress I oom- 
posed the following opening oouplet : — 

*l8 there one cruel turn of Fortune's wheel unscon of mo T 
Is theieS pang, a grief my wounded heart has missed T * 

M We wenl on for nearly a week, trampling down the snow and 
not getting forward more than two or throe miles a day. I was 
one of the snow-stampers, with 10 or 15 of my household, Qasim 
Beg, his sons Tingri^birdi and Qambar-i-’ali, and two or three of their 
retainers. These mentioned used to go forward for 7 or 8 yards, 
stamping the snow down, and at eaoh step sinking to the waist or 
the bre&t. After a few steps the leading msSi would stand still, 
exhausted by the labour, and another wpuld go forward. ^ the 
timn 10, 15, 20 men on foot had stamped the snow down, it booamo 
so that a horse might be led oyer it. A horse would bo led, would 
sink to the stirrups, could do no more than 10 or 12 steps, and would 
be drawn aside to let another go on. After we, 10, 15, 20, men had 
stamped down the snow and had lod horses forward in this fashion, 
Yety seryioeable braves and men of renowned name would enter tha^ 
bedten track, hanging their heads. It was not a time to urge or 
compel t the man with will and hardihood for such tasks does them 
by his own request ! Stamping the snow down in this way, we got 
out of that afflicting place in throe or four days to a cavo known as 
the KhawaM<quti (Blessed cave), below the Zirrin-pass. 

That night the snow fell in such an amazing blizzard of Quiting 
wind that every man feared for his life. *The storm had become 
extremely violent by the time we reached the khatvalf as ]^ple in 
those parts call a mountain-oave or hollow. We dismounted at its 
mouth. Deep snow I a one-man road ! and even on Uiat stamped- 
down and t&mpled road, pitfalls for horses ! The days at their 
shortest 1 The first arrivals reached the cave by daylight ; others 
kept coming in from the Evening Prayer till the !^d-time one ; later 
than that people dismounted wherever they happened to be ; dawn 
shot with many still in the saddle. 

**Theoav6seeming to be rather small^I took a shovel and shovelled 
out a place near its* month, the size of a sitting-mat, digging it out 
breast-high, hut even then not reaching the ground. This made me 
a little shelter from the wind when 1 sat right down in it.' 1 did not 
go into the cave, though peopjb kept saying ‘ Come inside/ beoanse 
this was in my mind, * Borne of my men in snow and stote# I in the 
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oomforfc of a wann house ! the whole horde outside iu misery and 
pain, 1 inside sleeping at ease I That would be far from a man’s 
act, quite another matter than oomradeship ! Whatever hardship 
and wretchedness there is, 1 will face ; what strong men stand, 1 
will stand ; for, as the Persian proverb says, to dfb with'friends is 
a nuptial Till the Bed-time ^yer I sat through <that blizzard 
of snow and wind in the dug-out, the snowfall being such that my 
head, back, and ears were overlaid four hands thick. The cold of 
that night affected my ears. At the Bed-time Prayer some one, 
looking more carefully at the cave, shouted out, ‘ It is a very roomy 
cave, with place for everybody.* On hearing this 1 shook off my 
roofing of snow and, ^asking the braves near to come also, went inside. 
There was room for 59 or 60 1 People brought out their rations, 
cold fheat, parched grain,* whatever they had. From such cold and 
tumult to a place so warm, cosy and quiet I 

** Next day the snow and wind having ceased, we made an mly 
start and we got to the pass by again stamping down a road in the 
snow. The proper toad seems to make a detour up the flank of the 
mountain, and to go over higher up^ by what is understood to be 
called the Zirrin-pass. Instead of taking that road, we went straight 
up the valley 'bottom (gtd). It was « night before we reached the 
further side of the (Bakkak-) pass ; we spent the night there in the 
mouth of the valley, a night of mighty cold, got through with great 
distress and suffering. Many a man had his hands and feet frost- 
bitten; that night’s cold took both Eipa’s feet, both Siihiduk 
Turkman’s hands, both Ahi’s feet. Early next morning we moved 
down the vall^ ; putting our trust in Gc^, we went straight down, 
by bad slopes and sudden falhs knowing and seeing it could not be 
the right wajy. It was the Evening' Prayer when we got out of that 
valley. No long-memoried old man knew that any one had been 
heard of as crossing that j>as 8 with the snow so deep, or indeed 
that it had ever entered the heart of man to cross it at that time of 
year. Though for a few days we had suffered greatly through the 
depth of the snow, yet its depth, in the end, enabled us to reach our 
destination. For why T How otherwise should we have traversed 
those pathless slopes and sudden f ^Is T 

* All m, all good in the count, is gain if looked at aifght I * 

^*The Yaka-aulang people at onoe heard of our arrival and our 
'^tdjbsmounting ; followed, warm houses, fat sheep, grass and horse* 
00m, wuit^ without stint, amfde»,wood and dried dung for fires 1 
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To ofioape from such mow and oold to snob a village, to such warm 
dwdlings, was comfort those will understand who have had our 
trials, relief known to those who have felt our hardships. We 
tarried one day in Yaka«aulang» happy of heart and ea^ of mind : 
marched 2 yighadh (10-12 m.) next day and dismounted* The day 
following wa8*the ]^mzan Feast; we went on through Bamian, 
crossed by Shibr-tu and dismounted before reaching Janglik.^ *’ 

After resting and refreshing his troops, Babur determined 
to attack the wint^ camp of the troublesome Turkman 
Hazara^ who, unaware of his presence, were lying across his 
road* He made a sudden rush upon them* scattered them, 
took several captives, and drove o£E larg6 numbers of hgrses 
and sheep. 

About the time when he was engaged in the exploit, 
Babur received news from Kabul which made him glad that 
he had pressed on despite the difficulties of the weather. It 
seemed that Muhammad Husain Mirza Dughlat, who had 
sought refuge with Babur from the Uzbeg storm, had taken 
advantage of his host’s absence to stir up rebellion in a most 
ungrateful manner. Sedulously spreading a report that Babur 
had been kidnapped by the two Mirzas of Herat, he Von over 
the Mongol troops in Kabul to support him in the design of 
setting up Wais Khan, the youngest son of Sultan Mahmud 
Mirza, as Padshah. The town was in the hands of the insur- 
gents, but the citadel, under the command of the trusty Mulla 
Baba of F^haghar, held out for Babur. 

That prince acted with his usual energy. Arr&ging with 
the loyal garrison that a sortie should be made when his men 
lighted a fire on the top of a neighbouring hill, he pressed 
forward to the attack. After a sharp but confused skirmish 
the rebels were completely dispersed, and Babur was once 
more master. The chief cidprits were all kinsmen of his own, 
and though he act^ with his usual clemency, he was bitterly 
disappointed at their treachery. 

When this ti^uble was settled, Babur resumed his usual 


> A. B. Bcmidge, 802-311. 
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dooupation ol heading punitive expeditions against the lebei- 
iioos tribes whose misdeeds disturbed his kingdom. About this 
same time his position was considerably strengthened by the 
tYUsfortunes which overtook his two brothers^ always possible 
rivals and pawns in the hands of his enemies. The elder, 
Jahangir, died suddenly from the efEects of dnnk, while the 
jrounger, Nasir, was expelled from his new kingdom of Badakh- 
shan as a result of his own foolishness, and came back, humbled 
Buid repentant, to seek service and forgiveness. 

Mecuiwhile, in Khorasan, events ^ere moving quickly, 
Shaibani, realisii^ the calibre of his opponents, deteianined to 
make a direct attc^pk upon the country — a thing he would 
nevfir have dared to do in the time of Sultan Husain Mirza 
Baiqara. At the court of Herat, confusion reigned supreihe. 
Ihe two brothers, though better friends than might have been 
sxpected, were just sufficiently jealous of one another to make 
afiective co-operation very difficult. They were lying with 
bheir army in their summer retreat of Baba Khaki, not having 
decided either to engage the enemy, or to defend Herat. The 
strongest, though unfortunately not the wisest, man about them 
was Zu-p-nun Arghun, the lord of Qandahar. So jealous was 
he of his authority that when a knowledgeable man proposed 
a sound scheme of campaign, namely, to put a garrison in 
Herat, and retire to the hills with a powerful covering force, 
Zu-n-nun, putting his trust in silly prophecies, ^ undertook 
bo beat the invaders by himself. He took no precautions, he 
issued no cu'ders ; and when Shaibani with forty or fifty thousand 
Uzbeg veterans advanced against Herat, Zu-n-nun was so foolish 
os to oppose him with some hundred and fifty followers. He 
was, of course, swept off the field, captured, and executed. 
The Mirzas ran away like arrant cowards, leaving their women, 
children and goods to the pleasure of the invaders. The whole 
of the Khorasan countty fell into Shaibani’e hands, praotically 
without resistance, llie victory of the Uzbeg chief was 

^ Be was told that the stars were h<ddiiig oommeroe with oertain 
Boothsayexs, who aanonnoed that he was to he entitled * Lion of Qod,* 
and w«(tOoTexoome the Uzbegs. 
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complete ; his power was at its height. He had crushed the 
Timurids, and had seated himself upon the thrones of all the 
kingdoms they had held save only tfie throne of Kabul. It 
was perhaps not surprising that he behaved in a somewhat 
arrogant manner. Deeming it incumbent upon himself to 
maintain tlfe reputation for culture enjoyed by the Herat 
court of the late years, he turned his attention from the sword 
to the pen, correcting the handwriting of famous calligraphists 
and the drawing of famous artists, instructing learned divines 
in theology and esftgesis : and — crowning offence of all in 
Babur’s eyes! — ^perpetrating a large quantity of very bad 
verse. ^ 

Perhaps Babur may be pardoned tor looking at his^groat 
rtvaU’s literary efforts with a prejudiced eye. The triumph 
of Shaibani was now so complete that the position of the prince 
of Kabul was one of extreme danger. Not merely were his 
hopes of recovering his old kingdom entirely destroyed, at least 
for the moment : in addition, there was good reason to fear.^ 
that his new possessions might be seized by the terrible Uzbeg. 
Being so far the weaker party, Babur had good reason for think- 
ing that his only chance of successful resistance lay in quick 
aggression. Accordingly, when Shah Beg Arghun and Muqim 
Beg Arghun, the heirs of the luckless Zu’n-nun, invited Babur 
to receive the submission of Qandahar and lead a joint expedi- 
tion against the Uzbegs, ho did not hesitate to accept the offer. 
After taking counsel with his begs, he got his army fo horse, 
and rode* for Qandahar. On the way, an accidqpt occurred 
which show( how far Babur’s disposition contrasted with that 
of other warriors of his time. • 

** In Qalat the army came upon a mass of Hindustan traders, oomo 
there to traffic, and, as it seemed, unable to go on. The general 
opinion about them was that people who, at a time of such hostilities, 
are coming into an enemy’s country must be plundered. With this, 
however, 1 did not agree ; said I, * What is the traders* offence ? 
If we, looking to God’s pleasure, Imve such scrapings of gain aside, 
the Most Hi^ God will apporti^ our reward. It is now just as it 
was a short time back when we rode out to raid the Ghilji ; .many of 
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you then were ol one mind to raid the Mahmand Afghans, their 
sheep and goods, their wives and families, just because they were 
within five miles of you ! Tbsa. as now I ^d not agree with you. 
On the veiy nest day the Most High Qod apportioned you more 
sheep belonging to Afghan enemies, than had evef before fallen to 
the share of the army.’ Something by way of peshkash (offering) 
was taken from each trader when we dismounted on the other side 
of Qalat.” 1 

While he was marching from Qalat to Qandahar, he was 
joined by two fugitives princes, who desiired to experience his 
unvarying kindliness. One was Wais Khan, who had been 
allowed to go to Ehor^an after the failure of his attempt to 
usurp Babur’s place at Kabul : the other was Abd-ur-ri^zak 
Mirza, son of the last ruler of that country, by many considered 
the rightful heir. But despite the formidableness of these 
refugees from the political point of view, they were very kindly 
received, and treated with every consideration. 

The Arghuns of Qandahar, as Babur approached, began to 
change their attitude towards him. Probably they had not 
expected such an ample response to their request for alliance ; 
they may have guesssed that they had invoked a spirit too 
powerful for them, and may have decided that it was better to 
serve a distant Shaibani than a Babur close at hand. * To 
Babur’s requests for aflU interview that measures might be con- 
certed against the Uzbegs, they returned unfriendly answers, 
addressing their letters in a mai^ner which implied that Babur 
was their inferior.^ He attempted several times to come to 
some agreement with them, but his overtures being continually 
repulsed, he grew angry "kt having been enticed upon a fooPs 
errand, and decided to attack them. He moved along the skirt 
of Qandahar hill, resting and refreshing his men. Suddenly, 
when about half his little band of 2(X)0 men wbre scattered 
about the country foraging, the Arghuns, 'with six or seven 

^ A. S. Beveridge, 331. 

* Shah Beg also had the ineolenoe to put his teal In the fHniddU of 
the mveme side of the letter--a porition adopted when a great beg wrote 
toasmaUerbeg. 
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thousand men, made a rush upon the camp. Two things saved 
Babur : the excellent discipline of his troops, and the fact that 
his left was protected by a number of tree-tangled canals, 
which the enemy, despite immensely superior numbers, could 
not force. Without any confusion Babur's men fell in under 
their appointed leaders, each leader knowing his exact position 
in vai£, centre, right or left. By sheer valour the right and the 
centre drove back the forces opposed to them, and then turned 
to the succour of the sorely-pressed band which was holding 
the difficult passagee^ou the left. When the general advance 
was sotpided, the enemy broke and fled. JSo complete was 
their disaster that they had not even tim^ to .‘secure Qandahar 
itself, and the city surrendered to Babhr after a short pftley. 
A*vast mass of treasure fell into the hands of the victors. The 
country was handed over to Nasir Mirza to console him for the 
loss of Badakhshan, and Babur himself with the mass of the 
troops withdrew, laden with plunder. 

The reason which had induced him to retire after his exploit • 
may be briefly told. He was afraid of Shaibani. As he well 
knew, Shah Beg and Muqiin, on the outbreak of hostilities, 
had thrown themselves into the arms of the Uzbqg leader. 
Shaibani, at their request, came swiftly down on Qandahar 
by the mountain road, hoping to surprise Babur. Failing in 
this design, he laid siege to the town,* which he took ; but 
the citadel held out under Nasir Mirza. As matters grew less 
hopeful, Nasir slipped out and retired to Ghazni, leaving a 
few trusty begs with instructions to resist as long possible. 
Just as the place was on the point of falling, however, Shaibani 
suddenly raised the siege and marched away, for he had heard 
that his haram, which he had left in Nirah-tu, had been 
threatened by the movement of some rebels. 

Despite the failure of Shaibani’s expedition, the mere 
presence of the Dzbeg in a place so close as Qandahar was 
seriously alaymihg to Babur. He prudently resolved to put as 
wide a space as possible between himself and his foeman. In 
September, 1507, after some discussion, it was decided that he 
should march in the direction (d Hindustan. The project was 
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abandoned at an early date, because soon afterwuds came the 
news that Shaibani had retired. None the less, the fact that the 
expedition was planned at all is significant* of the manner 
in which Babur’s aims and ambitions were gradually being 
turned, by force of circumstances, from the West to the East. 
We shall see in the next chapter how, from his b&e at Kabul, 
he succeeds step by step, with some occasional distractions, in 
building up for himself a practicable pathway, by which, when 
the time is ripe, he will advance towards the acquisition of the 
Empire of Hindustan. 



CHAPTER V 

SAl^ABKAKD OKCB MOKB 

AtUhorifies.^Babur-fiama ; Tarikh-i-Itashidi Ahaan^w^Siyar ; 
Hab%b’Ua-8%yair i ShaSbani Natna; Alim arai Abassi; Firiahta; AMI 
Faze; KhuflKhan, * ^ •> 

Mcf^m Worka. — ^Enkine ; Lane Poole. 

It was after the retirement of Shaibani from Qandahar had 
removed all immediate danger, that Babur decided to declare 
himself in name what he had long been in fact, the head of the 
descendants of Timur. Up to that date,’’ he says, ** people 
had styled Timur Beg’s descendants Mirza even when they 
were ruling; now 1 ordered that people should style me 
Padshah.” The assumption of this title is very significant ; 
it was equivalent to claiming supremacy not merely over all 
the Chagatai and Mongol tribesmen who had once owned the 
sway of his paternal and his maternal, grandfather, but in 
addition, over all princes of the same stock. Nor can there 
be any doubt that Babur’s achievements justified his claim. 
Quite apart^from the prominent part he had played in all the 
great events of recent years, he was now stronger than he 
had been for some time. He had defeated the Arghuns abroad ; 
he had put down rebellion at home, and was now firmly estab- 
fished in the vantage-ground of Kabul. 

But he was not long destined to enjoy his new honours in 
peace, for while he was absent on one of his customary expe- 
ditions, a formidable rebellion was hatched in favour of Abd- 
ur-razzak, thcTson of the last ruler of Kabul. The immediate 
occasion of the outbreak was perhaps the birth of an heir to 
Babur— a child afterwards known to fame as the Emperor 
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Humayun. This seemed to deprive the hotise of Ulugh Beg 
Mirza of all chance of regaining the throne.^ It was proposed 
to make Abd-ur-iazzak ruler not only of Kabul and Ghazni, but 
also of Badakshan, Qunduz, and the territories formerly held by 
Khosru Shah. As usual the trouble began with the Mongol merce- 
nari^. These soldiers of fortune, who had deserted Khosru Shah 
in bis hour of need, found that their new master did not come 
up to their expectations. He was too strict : he put down 
plundering with singular severity ; and he looked for implicit 
obedience to orders. When Babur returned in May, 1608, 
he received sev^al warnings that sedition was rife among 
them ; but the actual outbreak seems to have taken him 
una^«rares. One evening as he sat in the Audience Chamber 
of the Char Bagh, Mirza Khwaja came up, and told hint that 
the Mongol troops were unquestionably disaffected, although 
it was not certain that Abd-or-razzak was an accomplice, or 
that the outbreak would come soon. Babur dismissed the 
matter, feigning to treat it lightly, and went off to the haram 
as usual. His first warning of serious trouble was the desertion 
of his pages and men-at-arms. He then realised his danger, 
but was nearly captured before his bodyguard had rallied 
round him. Practically the whole of the Mongol auxiliaries 
must have been tampered with, for in the last resort he found 
himself, with his littjjs band of five hundred devoted followers, 
confronted by more than three thousand rebels. With his 
usual dash, Babur, instead of taking to the hills, determined to 
stake his throne and life upon the issue of a fair fight in the 
open. It was one of his greatest battles, and we should give 
much to possess one of<his own vivid descriptions of the actual 
struggle. Unfortunately, just previous to this time, May 
1608, the Memoifs break off for eleven years. But from 
parallel sources, particularly the Tarihh’^^Raahiii and the 
HabShua-Siyar, we can get a very fair ide<} of what took place. 

I 7or the evuits of this mbellion the most impeartsht sotiroe is the 
Qood brief ooaiieotodiuunmtiveiaxoloimd in 
(ii, 90) and Khwafi Khan. The ffohib-us-Siyar is' ezimiaely ttsdhtl, 
end with the Tafihh^-Baahiii forma ths tMsii it most later aeoottnts. 
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The action was most despeiatelf contested, but was finally 
turned against the rebels by the personal prowess of the Pad- 
shah himself. With his own sword he encountered and defeated 
one after the other five champions of the rebels.^ This was 
too much for hus antagonists, who fled in dismay. He won a 
decisive victory, and his triumph was crowned by the capture 
the graceless Abd-ur-raz2»dc. In his hour of prosperity Babur 
did not forget his oustomaiy kmdliness ; the rebel leader was 
generously treated and set at liberty.^ 

For the rest of th^ year 1608 and for the whole of the year 
1609, wcb know little of Babur’s doings. Hb seems to have 
occupied himself principally in regulatipg*tho internal ajjairs 
of hi^ little kingdom, and in preparing himself for whatever 
nev^ suiprise Fortune might have in store. For the moment, 
there seemed no other outlet for his activities. So far as 
Hindustan was concerned, the time was not ripe ; and so far 
as Sauiaikand was concerned, Shaibani was still powerful 
as ever. In 1509, indeed, Babur had a most unpleasant 
reminder of the existence of his cruel enemy ; for there came 
to him two desolate fugitives, both cousins of his own, who had 
escaped by a hair’s breadth from the death commanded by 
Shaibani. One was a young man of twenty-one, Sultan Sa^id 
KhamChagatai, son of Sultan Ahmad Khan ; the other was a 
boy of eleven, Haidar Mirza Doghlat, whb was afterwards to 
become famous as the author of the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, JThey 
were received with the kmdness and courtesy which were 
becoming alkirat proverbial. * 

** It may be imagined,” says Haidar Mirsa, ” how 1 enjoyed so 
sadden a transition to comfort, ease, and abundance from a state 
of poverty, misfortune, suffering and hardship, which had rendered 
the soul weaiy of its confinement within the cage of the body. How 
can I ever show sufficient thankfulness ? May Qod reward him with 
goodthings. iniuB I paesedaloDgtimeiD the servioeof the Emperor, 

} Fkishta gives fits namss aa follows : Ali Shab-knr, AU Slstaai, 
Nasar Bahadur Hsbeg, Yaqub Teadang, and Uzbeg Bahadur, Of these 
the first two odIv areghun in ^ 

* 8nbsemn% he rshslled agahi, and this time he waa taken and 
exeoated---)lrishta,ii, go. 
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in p«ef60t happiness and fieedom from oare : and he was for ever^ 
either by promises ot kindness or by threats of severity, encourag- 
ing me to study. If ever he noticed any little virtue or new acquisi- 
tion, he would praise it in the highest terms, commend it to every* 
body, and invite their approbation. All that time the Emperor 
showed me such affection and kindness as a fond father shows his 
son and heir. It was a hard day for me when 1 lost my father, but 
the bitterness of my desolaticm became scarcely perceptible, owing 
to the blessed favours of the Emperor.*’ ^ 

But Babur was soon to find occupation of a more exciting 
nature than suc^couring the distressed. Towards the end of 
16C^ there came t«> !^abul news that must have roused him 
like a trumpet call. Shaibani, the arrogant, the faithlegs, the 
cruel, had in the height of his power gone one step too ‘far, 
and had aroused the enmity of the terrible Shah Ismael Safawi, 
monarch of a rejuvenated Persian empire and champion of the 
Shia sect.2 The story of the quarrel between the two men is 
among the most famous tales of Eastern history. Some of 
Shaibani’s troops had plundered the borders of Shah Ismael’s 
dominions. To the envoys sent'to demand redress, Shaibani 
returned an insulting answer, despatching moreover to Ismael 
a beggar’s dish, in allusion to the sanctified poverty which had 
always marked the family from which the Shah claimed descent. 
Ismael received thef taunts of the Uzbeg leader with feigned 
humijity, saying that he proposed to make a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of the holy Imam Rezs, and that he hoped to take the 
opportunity of waiting upon the Khan. In return for his 
present, he sent him a spindle and a distaff, witl^ the message : 
** ho, I have tightened^'my girdle for a deadly contest, and have 
placed the foot of determination in the stirrup of victory. 
If thou wilt meet me like a man, face to face in battle, oat 

1 Tatrikh-i^Baahidi, Elias and Ross’ transaction. Despite Haidmr 
Mirsa's gratitude to Babur, he cannot condone the subsequent lelatkms 
with Shah Ismael, the acoount of which is marked* by oonrideiable 
Inius^ce to his benefactor. 

« For the straggle between the two men see the EaMHu-8iyair, the 
AUm arai AbasH (1 29h-^8a), tbe AMan^^Siyair, and the 
Boekidj. CJ. Srskine,!. 29a400. 
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quairel will at once be decided. But if thou would’et rather 
slink into a corner, then thou mayest find what I have sent 
thee of some use.’^ 

Shah Ismael was as good as his word. ]|^e set his armies 
in motion, took his foe by suiprzse, and drove Shaibani into 
Merv, a city in the north of Ehorasan. He defeated a cover- 
ing force, and then laid siege to the town. But finding that the 
Uzbeg garrison, headed by Shaibani were making a spirited 
resistance, he resolved on a ruse. He wrote that he regretted 
being unable to await Shaibani’s convenience at present, as 
circumstances n%cessitated his withdrawal ; but that^he hoped 
to he fortunate enOagh to meet him on a subsequent occasion. 
He then marched off, as though in full retreat. Shaibani i^hed 
out of Merv in hot pursuit, was drawn ten or twelve miles aWay 
from safety by a series of minor successes carefully arranged 
for him, and suddenly found hunself between a river and the 
whole Persian army. The bridge behind him had been seized 
by a body of troops in ambush, and the Uzbeg was attacked 
in front by 17,000 of the famous veteran cavalry of Shah 
Ismael. To a contest under these conditions there could be 
but one issue. After a desperate resistance Shaibani’s force 
was defeated ; he and his entire following were driven into a 
sarai, where they were surrounded. They perished to a man. 
This was at the beginning of December, 1510.^ 

The news of the termination of the duel between Ismael and 
Shaibani, and of the final destruction of his dreaded rival, 
reached CSabur before the end of the month.^ was com- 
municated to him by his cousin Wais Khan, who had been 
for seme time established in Badakhshan.^ At first, tidings 
were uncertain. **It is not known,” wrote Wais Hinh, 


> There is a good aoooimtof the battle in the AUm oraiAhaHh 1 $la* 
* After the expulsion of Naelr Miixa, Wais Mirza was pemiidiSd to 
^ hu fortune in Badakhshsn, niged thereto by«h» mother, BhahBsgatn. 
He found the oonntiy in great oomiision, dividM into three {n&dtpafitlsib 
eaoh under a few powerful and many petty ohiefe. ‘After main’ mis- 
{ortones, in the oonrae of which he hM liTcd, Sod his mother had died, 


in prison, he euooeeded in aeserting his elaim, and in being recognised 
aa king of the country. He eeems to hare died in JuB. 026 (a.d. 1620) 
when Badakhihan fell into the hands of Babim---drar»kk-i'-Hiueidt. 
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** whether Shahi Beg Bhaa has been killed or not. All the 
Uzbegs have crossed the Amu — about 20,000 Mongols, who 
left the Uzbeg at Merv, have come to Qanduz. I have come 
there also.” Hg then invited Babur to join him in an attempt 
to recover th^ ancestral dominions.^ 

Babur needed no spur. Directly he received the news, he 
put Nasir Mirza in charge of Kabul, crossed the mountains, 
taking with himiiis two little sons, Humayun and Kamran, 
winter though it waa^and reached Qunduz and the Mirza in 
January,. 1511. Here he found the Mongol troops already 
mention^, who, being in overwhelming forcS, 20,000 to 5000 
of Babur’s men, appear to have contemp&ted deposing him, 
and putting his guest Sultan Sa'id in his place. But Sultan 
Sa'Id refused to take any part in injuring his benefactor. 

** During the period of the horrioane of Shahi Beg Khan's con- 
quests, when the buffetings of the waves of calamity and contention 
dashed in pieces the ships of the life and prosperity of the Mongol 
Khaktons, I saved myself upon the plank of concealment and arrived 
at length at the island of Kabul, •which Babur Padshah had contrived 
to save from the violent shocks of the billows of events, and where 
he then was. On this island the Emperor protected me Vith the 
utmost benevolenoe. Now that I have attained the shore of pros- 
perity; how ungrateful would it be for me to perform so ignoble 
an aot.'» » 

At his own request he and his too>zealous adherents* were 
dispatched ^ Andijan, where Mirza Haidar’s uncle^was busy 
driving out tUb Uzbegs, and was calling for assistance. 

For his part, Babur advanced on Hisar, and passed the 

river Amu, but found that the Uzbegs of that quarter, despite 

their defeats, were still too strong for him. He therefore 

zetuzned to (^duz without fighting, on the look-out for allies. 

The opportunity for wbidi he was seeking soon arrived. While 

he was in Qunduz there suddenly came a body of Shah Ismael’s 

troops, honouxaUy escarting Babur’s elder sister Khanzada, 

who, after the death in battle of her successive husbands, 
« 


> TaHIM-SaMiU. 


*nii. 
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Shaibani and Sai 3 dd Hadi, bad fallen into the hands of the 
Persians. There came also at the same time an embassy from 
Shah Ismael, offering his friendship. Here at last wre the 
allies for whom Babur had been looking. Qe promptly de» 
spatched Wais Miiza with thanks and gifts — gifts which the 
Persian court historians, Ehwandamir, Mirza Barkhwardar 
Turkman, and Mirza Sikandar, regard in the light of the tribute 
rendered from a political inferior to his suzerain.^ 

Ismael received the embassy kindly, pnd agreed to furnish 
the required assistance — at a price The price was somewhat 
heavy. Babur \ifas to substitute the Shah’s name f of' his own 
in t}ic Khuibay wa3 to stamp it on his coinage, and— most 
onerous of all — was to encourage the spread of Shia doctnnes, 
throughout any conquests he made in the rigidly Sunni 
dominion of Samarkand. As we shall see, this last stipulation 
was to be the rock on which Babur’s fortunes were to suffer 
shipwreck. Hard as they were, the terms were evidently 
accepted by Wais Mirza on behalf of his principal ; for a small 
reinforcement was at once given .to him , and a large body of 
Ismael’s troops, under the leadership of Ahmad Beg Safawi, 
Aii EhcCn Istilju, and Shahrukh Sultan ^ Afshar were ordered 
to hold themselves in readiness to support Babur so soon as 
the agreement should have been ratified. 

Meanwhile, that prince had been getting to work on his own 
behall He moved once more against Hisar, and encamped 

^ Despite the emp^tioally oontradiotory views ezpipiA^ by Indian 
historians like Abu’l Fazl, Firishta, and Khnfi Khan, there is nothing in 
this that n^d eanse surprise. There was no reason why Ismael should 
help Babur. No tie of kinship bound them : the one was a mighty 
emperor, the other still a petty prince. But if Babur should admit the 
supremacy of the Persian king, the situation would at once be alteced. 
Ismael would be bound in honour to assist bis vassaL The story of the 
Persian court historians seems in its main facts eminent^ reasonable ; 
and the unfortunate ending of the allianoe would account fuDy for Babur's 
sUenee in tlm matter. > 

* The Persian historiaiis make this very dear. Tbs Indian historians, 
and even the TaHkh-i-JlttuMdit slur it over as much as- possible. The 
TofiUk^i-RaaMdi is here so mnoh biassed as to be imieliatale. 

* The Sab{b*ua~8iyar and the Ahian-M9^iyar agree in calling him 
flhitbTOkh Beg. 
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on the side of the 9urkh-ab, in the vicinity of Wakhsh,^ 
where he was watched by a powerful Usbeg force across the 
river. He lay there for a month awaiting reinforcements* 
and wag then joined by Waia Mirza who had hurried up with 
a smaU body of Persian troops. Evidently the conclusion of 
his alliance with Ismael became known to the Uzbegs very 
shortly, for they decided to attack him before the arrival ci 
the main body of Persian aiudliaries despatched to his assist- 
ance. Accordingly* the Uzbegs one morning swam the river 
and fell upon Babul*, who promptly retired to a stronger 
position* near Abdara. They vigorously attacked his left, 
which was posted on a hill, but after a^biief success, failed to 
mahp any impression.^ They then turned to retrace their 
steps, for the absence of water made camping out of the question ; 
but, as so often happens with Eastern armies, the retreat 
became, under pursuit, a disorderly rout. The entire force 
broke up : the principal begs were captured, and executed out 
of hand by Babur, who then advanced in the direction of llisar. * 

The Padshah now bethought himself of his new ally and 
overlord, Shah Ismael, l^romptly ratifying the proposed 
agreement, he asked for speedy and effective supportf express- 
ing a hope that the whole of Transoziana would quickly be 
reduced, and promising not only to stamp on his coins the 
images of 1 he Twelve Imams, but even tb adopt the Bhia dress 
himself. Ismael in return despatched the powerful force 
which had been prepared for the purpose, and seems to have 
agreed thtfk Babur should issue coins as usual in hi§ own name 
throughout bis hereditary dominions ” that is, apparently, 
Farghana and Kabul. This implies* that Babur was to be 
Shah Ismael’s vassal only for such territories as might be 
recaptured from the Uzbegs at present in occupation of them. 

^ Ahaan-us^Siffor., 

* Hiddar Mirza gives a lively aocount of the battle of Abdara, whiob 

he witnesseA • Me Is very proud of the fact that when Babur’s left, 
under Wais Mine, was d^veu back by the Uzbegs who mounted the left- 
hand hill, the baianoe was restened by a contingent of his own troops 
under Jan Ahmad Ataka. — Tanl^-i-&ehidi. * 

* Habih^UB~8iffar9XiAAhaa^^ 
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With his powerful body of allies and auxiliaries, Babur 
pressed straight ou to Bokhara, sweeping the Uabegs before 
him as he advanced. But his name was worth more than many 
legions to him. The people of town and cqpntryside alike 
welcomed him with the greatest enthusiasm. Bokhara readily 
submitted, and Babur felt himself strong enough to dismiss 
the Persian auxiliaries with thanks and presents. They must 
have been uncomfortable allies, rabid Shias as they were, in 
that land of uncompromising Sunnis : moreover they served 
as a perpetual reminder of his vassalage ^;o Shah Ismael. He 
would not mar th% glories of his long-desired “ joyous^entry ” 
into Samarkand by^tl^eir presence. But though they went, 
they left behind their master’s representative, Muhammad 
Jan, as Babur was shortly to realise to his cost. For the 
moment, however, no cloud marred the sky. Nor in the hour 
of his triumph did Babur forget the claims of his cousin Wais 
Mirza, who was confirmed in the sovereignty of Hisar Shad- 
'man, Khutlan and Badakhshan. 

From Bokhara Babur went straight to the city of Timur, 
the scene of so many of his triumphs and despairs. It was in 
October, £511, that he re-entered Samarkand, after an absence 
of nine years. The rejoicings of the populace were heartfelt. 
As Mirza Haidar says : 

c 

** All the inhabitants of the towns of Mavara-un-Nahr, high and 
low, nobles and poor men, grandeee and artisans, princes and 
peasants, alike testified their joy at the advent of the Evperor. He 
was received by the nobles, while the other classes wise busy with 
the decoration of the town,«the streets and bazaars were draped with 
cloth and gold brocades, and drawings and pictures were hung up 
on every side. The Emperor entered the city in the middle of the 
month of Bajab in the year 917, in the midst d such pomp and 
splendour as no one has ever seen or heard before or sinoey The 
angels cried aloud, * Enter with peace,’ and'the people exd^ed, 
*Pkai8e be to God, Lord of the Universe.’ The people ^Mavaxaoun* 
Nahr, especially the inhabitants of Samarkand, had fas years been 
longing for him to oome, that the shadow of his proteotkm be 
oast upon them.” 
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None the less, the elements of disaster were already 
present. Mirza Haidar goes on : 

“ Although in the hour of necessity, the Emperor had clothed 
himself in the garments of the Shlas, which was pore heresy, nay, 
almost .unbeli^, the pec^ hoped that when he mounted the throne 
oi Samarkand, and placed on his head the diadem of the holy Sanna 
of Muhammad, that he would remove from it the insignia of the Shah. 
But the hopes ot the peoj^ of Samarkand were not realised. For 
as yet the Empermr did not feel able to dispense with the aid of 
Shah Ismael, nm did h^fed himself suffioiently strong to cope sinc^e- 
handed yith the Uzbeg : hence he appeared to^overlook the gross 
errors of the Shias. On this account the peo^e of Mavara-un-Nahr 
ceased to feel that intense longing for the Emperor which they had 
enteftamed whilehe was absent — ^their r^rd for him was at an end.’* i 

Mirza Haidar has laid his finger on the weak point of Babur's 
position in Samarkand. The Padshah, indeed, was placed in 
a most difficult situation. The Uzbegs were still strong, and 
his only hope of holding his ground, to say nothing of making • 
head against them, lay in a close alliance either with his own 
Samarkand folk or with Slfhh Ismael and his Persians. But 
there were insuperable difficulties in the way of jadopting 
either course. Babur was a man of his word ; he was pledged 
to the Shah, and, what was much more serious, to the support 
of the Shah's religion. But be could mot bring himself to 
incur the hatred of his own people by acting as a submissive 
instrument of Ismael’s pioselytisiDg zeal. To assume the dress 
of the Shin^ and to stamp his coins with Shia emblems was 
bad enough he refused to persecute, and persecution was the 
only course which could have won him real favour in the eyes 
of ^ overlord, whose barbarous treatment of pious and learned 
members of the opposing sect was horrifying the Sunni world. 
Had he been willing to tl^ow over his alliance, all might perhaps 
have been well. It was not, we may believe, any considera- 
tions of danger which prevented him from doing so ; it was the 
fact that he had pledged bis word. None the less, though he 

' Tarikh^i^JlaiXidip Bliss sml Boss* translstion. 

* See R. 8. Pocde, oJPetHan C<Hns, XSS7, pp. xziv Hq» 
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was bound to Shah Ismael, he showed a not unnatural resent-' 
ment at the humiliating position in which he was placed. In 
consequence, like James II. of England in a later age, Babur 
was compelled to bear all the odium of alliai:^ with an un- 
popular power, while his pride debarred him from accepting 
the accompanying benefits. So while he became steadily less 
welcome to the Samarkandia through his relations with Persia, 
he ofEended the Shah by treating the Persian envoy, Muhammad 
Jan, with an independence and freedom which the afironted 
nobleman magnified into a series of studi^ insults. A report 
was transmitted to the Persian court that the new monarch 
of Samarkand was^aigrogant, faithless, and a harbourer of 
seditious designs against his overlord. Shah Ismael, in Jiigh 
dudgeon, despatched his famous commander, Mir Najm Sam,^ 
to reduce the offender to obedience. 

But before the Persian punitive force of 11,000 men got 
within striking distance, a change came over the aspect of 
^affairs. The Uzbeg chiefs, particularly ’UbaiduUah Khan, 
encouraged by the withdrawal of the Persian troops and the 
growing coolness between Babur and the Samarkandis on the 
one handr and Babur and the Shah on the other, determined 
to renew their attacks. They gathered a powerful force, and 
suddenly sent on a flying squadron in the direction of Bokhara. 
Babur, abandoned by all but %s small following of faithful 
companions, in his desperation aetermined to attack the foe.^ 

^ For the state maintained by this man, his lavish expenditure, his 
gorgeous houfjehold, see the EMb-us-Siyar and the Ahsar^t^-Siyar. It 
was said that every day 18 kettles of pure silver were destroyed in pre* 
paring food ,for his household. The following story oomes from the 
Ahsan-ns^Siyar : — 

• ** It oame to my hearing from an honest friend of mine that wlm, 
on the other side of the Ab, a man asked tf ir Najm*s oonleotioner how he 
got so much spioery every day in a hostile country, the officer re|died, 
Qod’s favour I have goats, fowl^ sugar candy, sugar, rice, and cook- 
ing impleinentB in large quantdtieB, bnt as 1 need every day 10 mans of 
oinnamon, saffron, ginger, oummin, fennel, ooriandet and other spices, 
1 am sometunes hm pressed to get them.* ” ' 

* There is no doubt that Hamr Miraa is led astray his relknous 
seal when he makes Babur superior in numbers to the uzhegs. Both 
the H(M^it4-8iyar and the Ahsan^us^Siyar aie emphatio upon the 
point. 
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In this he acted oontraxy to the advice of Muhammad Farid 
Tarkhan, who counselled delay. But the prince was loo im- 
patient to wait, and believed that the Uabegs were in small force. 
He marched out in the direction of Bokhara. But when he 
arrived at Kul kalik in the neighbourhood of that city, he found 
that the advance party of the Uzbegs had been reinforced by a 
strong detachment under Muhammad Timur Sultan, Jani Beg, 
and ’Ubaidullah Khan. He was thoroughly trapped, but de- 
termined to take his chance. We have no satisfactory account 
of the fight of Kul lifhlik,^ but it is clear that Babur displayed 
his usual valour, and from the fact that he»waH able to retire 
into Bokhara, and afterwards to malje food his retreat un- 
molested, it may be gathered that the actual struggle, 
despite his inferiority in numbers, was not unequally contested. 
But he was compelled to fall back by rapid stages. Not merely 
Bokhara, but Samarkand itself slipped from his grasp, so that 
he collected his dependants and retired to Hisar. Here he 
fortified himself strongly, ordering a ditch to be dug round 
the town, and dividing the streets into quarters, over each of 
which a careful watch was set. He received a small reinforce- 
ment from Bahram Beg, who sent Amir Sultan Mphammad 
Shirazi with 300 men. 

<rhe Uzbegs did not attack him, but contented themselves 
with reoccupying Samarkand. * 

Accordingly, when Najm Sani reached the frontier of 
Khorasan, he was surprised to find that the rebellious prince 
whom hc^ad come to chastise was now a fijgitive. The 
Uzbegs were as much the enemies of Shah Isipael as of Babur, 
so that the punitive expeditionary fbree had to be converted 
into an army of support.^ When the allies had efiected their 
junction, they advanced towards Bokhara, and captured 

^ Mabib-usSiifar Aksan’UaSiyttr. Abu’l Fasl says that Babur 
won Knl-]lalik» but had to retieat owing to the unpropitious influenoo 
of the planets.” 

* Bur Najitt, with typical arrogance, declined to wait for a oonfirma- 
tton of his ordecs from headquarters. He rashly pushed ahead without 
even leinfoioeittentB, ** counting this dangerous and highly troublesome 
enterprise an eaqr and oidinary affair.” — Aktan-ui-S^ar. 
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Khizar. To Babur’s grief and indignation, tbe Persian army 
inflicted severe peagRies upon the unfortunate inhabitants of 
the regions through whioh they passed. Qarshi being breached 
and stormed they were not content with putting to the sword 
the Uzbeg garrison : they proceeded to a general massam of 
the population. Babur, practically a prisoner"'' in Pemian 
han^, was an unwilling spectator of the tragedy. Najm Ami 
then advanced another stage towards Bokhara, but was brought 
to a halt by the desperate resistance of the garrison of the little 
town of Ghaj-davan. Against the advice^of Khwaja Easnal- 
ud-din Muhammad, who was experienced in Uzbeg warfare, 
Najm determined to^ress the siege, and this despite the fact 
that tBe garrison was thoroughly provisioned while his own arpiy 
was running short of supplies. When, after some considerable 
period, perhaps as much as four months, Babur gave counsel 
to the same effect, the Persian general appeared convinced ; 
but the very next day, before a move could be made, the Uzbeg 
army appeared in great strength. ’Ubaidullah Khan had 
marched out from Bokhara to the assistance of his besieged 
garrison. There was nothing for* it but to risk a battle, 
although ^e Persian army was entangled in the suburbs of 
the town. Najm, whose arrogance had made him hated, was 
not properly supported by his amirs. The Persian army was 
thrown into confusion; and the general killed. With great 
difficulty Babur, in command of the rearguard, made good his 
retreat.^* 

Persian l^torians ^ persist in ascribing the defeat of their 
forces to treachery on the part of Babur. It is generally 
admitted that he took no part in the battle ; but on the one 
hand, he was stationed with the reserve, and on the other, 
he was practically a prisoner in the hands of the Persian forces. 
Therefore it is no matter for wonder if he should have preferred 
the victory of the Uzbegs, whom he respected as foes, to the 

^ : Udbib-uB-Siyar* 

* Ahim arm Aocwi hints as much ; and whan Hoxnayun took refuge 
in Pefaia, the taimt of his father's treaoheiy was openly thrown Sn & 
teeth. (Badauni, Xuntakhab-tt^TawaHkh, BitI Ind. f. 444.) 
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success of the Persians, whom he detested as friends. Legend 
has it that on the night before the battle be shot an arrow into 
the Uzbeg camp bearing the following couplet : — 

made the Shah^a fertone [Najm] road-atufi for the Uzbegs, 
fault hM been mine, I have now oleanaed the road.” ^ 

There is, however, no reason to accuse Babur of anything 
worse than passivity. Apart from his strong sense of honour, 
the weakness of his position prevented him from doing anything 
to bring about the dR>wnfall of the Persian host. 

After this battle, which took place ii^ November, 1612, 
Babur retired once more to Hisar. Hurg he was very nearly 
assassinated in a conspiracy of some* Mongol troops In his 
employ whom he had outspokenly accused of misconduct. 
He barely escaped with his life in the darkness of t he night. 
This determined him to withdraw from Hisar into Qunduz, 
where he joined Wais Mirza. 

During the whole of 1513 we know little of his movements. 
Mirza Haidar says that he remained most of the time in Qunduz, 
exposed to the greatest privation and misery. He bore aU his 
distresses with his customary patience, but at last, despairing 
of his chances of recovering Hisar, he determined to* withdraw 
to JS^abul.2 

So ended Babur's last attempt to recover Samarkand, the 
city of his ancestor, Timur. The long series of disasters which 
had overtaken him since he left Kabul in 1510 had net in any 
way diminished his cheerfulness or dulled the edge of his am* 
bition. “Skt the strain of these three terrible yeftra had none 
the less left theii mark upon him. • Probaffy it was during 
his troubled occupation of Samarkand that he first sought a 
refuge from his cares in the wine*cup. From henceforward 
he became a hard though not a heavy drinker, taking a 
naive delight in the pleasures of frequent wine parties. And 
drink, though it never clouded bis faculties, almost certainly 
shortened days. 

With' his customary wisdom, he reverted to his life as a 
^ A. 8 . Beveridge,L 861 . * Tarikh-i-BatMi, 
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petty prince without complaint. Domestic afUis began to 
assume a greater importance. Two more sons were born to 
him, Askari in 1516 and Hindal in 1519. Moreover, he was 
at peace with members of his own family. Nasir Mirza, with 
rare tact, gave up the government of KaW ch^fuUy, warmly 
welcomed his brother, and asked to be allowed td retire to his 
own fief of Ghazni. Here shortly afterwards the younger prince 
died, and on his death a rebellion against Babur broke out 
among the local chiefs into which entered certain nobles, like 
Mir Shiram, who had passed their life^ his service. The 
details of it are imt known ; Haidar Mirza ascribes it to the 
influence of Satan upon the minds of the ringleaders, which 
is as^uch as to say that he did not understand what the 
trouble was about.^ There was a regular pitched battle, 
which Babur won largely by personal prowess. The Mongol 
troops, who were the principal factors in the disturbance, 
having been dispersed, nearly a year of quiet ensued. During 
.the whole of 1516, there seems little to record of Babur’s 
activities. There is, however, one topic which deserves 
mention at this point. 

Perhaps it was the recent trouble with the Mongol mer- 
cenaries which directed Babur’s attention to the desirability 
of increasing the efiiciency of his army. Certain it is that 
about this time he became the witness of a remarkable military 
reform which was being prosecuted with vigour by his late ally 
the Bhah of Persia. This reform, which consisted of nothing 
less than the introduction of firearms and of the tactics which 
firearms rendered possible, was the result of a very unpleasant 
experience which had befallen Shah Ismael in 1514. Hos- 
tilities having broken out between the courts of Teheran and 
Constantinople, Shah Ismael advanced to the borders of his 
territory to encounter the invading forces of Sultan Salim 
the Grim. The armies, approximately equal in numbers, 
met at Chaldiran. Shah Ismael charged at the .head of his 
splendid cavalry, but was dismayed to find hk taoti^ useless 
in face of the new artillery and small arms upop which the 
^ Tcsrikh-i-Btulhidi. 
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Turks relied. The Persian forces were utterly routed, and 
Shah Ismael was lucky to escape with his life. In consequence 
he determined to learn the new method himself, and he imported 
Turkish artillerymen and musketry experts to train his own 
troops. 

Babur then determined on his part to imitate Shah Ismael, 
and some time between 1614 and 1519 he secured the services 
of an Ottoman Turk named Ustad Ali, who became Master 
of his Ordnance. It is unfortunate that we have not the 
Memoirs to guide ueK for we may be sure that the arrival of 
Ustad Ali was a red-letter day for Babur. ](pdeed, it is hardly 
too much to say that this day marked the beginning of Babur’s 
immortal fame. If there was one single material factor if hich, 
more than any other, conduced to his ultimate triumph in 
Hindustan, it was his powerful artillery. Nor is it without 
significance that not until Babur has secured the services of 
Mustafa, a second Turkish expert, who came to him some 
time between 1520 and 1525, is the invasion of India umler- 
takeh. 

The prince seems now to have made up his mind that if his 
fortune was to be sought anywhere outside Kabul, it must be 
sought in the east rather than in the west. Accordingly in 
1517 we find him renewing his attacks on Qandahar. The 
operations were for the moment intermpted by illness, and 
he retired after receiving gifts from the Arghuns. The next 
year, in 1518, we find him again looking eastward towards the 
road to Hindustan, subduing isolated fortresses like Chaghan- 
sarai on th^north-east of Kabul, and taking partIn the feuds 
of the Afghan tribes. • 

At the beginning of 1519 the Memoirs, which have been 
interrupted for eleven years, are again available, unfortunately 
for a period of only thikeen months. The entries, scrappy and 
brief, are evidently intended to constitute the rough material 
of a more finished account. When they r^mmence, Babui 
is engaged* m the siege of the fortress df Bajaur. This he 
stonnejl after a spirited struggle, in which the new artillery 
played a part. 
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** (Jaa 7t)i) M tlie tot dawn ol oa Friday the Mi-of 
Muhamm* oiden awe glveo that when the ladth^iiagKeta had 
eonnded, the army ihofdd adtanoa each man from Ida place to hie 
appoinM pent and Bhonld Bw^ The left and eeafre advanced 

frm ih^ ground witii mantetete in jdace all alonipthefr Unea fixed 
their ladde«a> and awarmed up l^am. The whole lq{t handof the 
aeniarei ui^ Khalifa, Shah Kasan Arc^un and Yuauf a Ahmad, 
imacitoedtorelidcx^ tot Beg’s men went forward 

ta the fact of the north-eaatem tower of the fort, and buaied them- 
atoaa in undermhiing and bringing it down. Uatad *AU-qnli waa 
there idao ; be ahot very well on that day wiA bis matohlook, and he 
twice fired oft Iheitooigh Wall the Treasurer also brouid^t down 
a man with hie matoldook. Mailk 'AU-qutni was first up a ladder of 
all tlm men from the lefr hand of the centre, and there waa busy 
with fight and blow. At the post of the centre, MuhammadT *Ali 
Jang^Jang and his younger brother Nau-ioas got up, each by a different 
ladder, and made lance and sword to touch. Baba, the waiting man, 
getting up by another ladder, occupied himself in breaking down 
the fort-waU with hts axe. Most of our braves went wdl forward, 
^shooting off dense fiights of arrows and not letting the enemy put 
out a head j othsro made thmuselves desperately busy in breeding 
and pulling down the fort, oaring lor the enemy’s fight and 

blow, giving no eye to his arrows and stones. By breakfast time 
Dostr Beg’s men had undermined and breached the north'^eastem 
tower, got in and put the foe to flight. The men of the centra got 
in up the ladders by tly» same time, but those others were first in. 
^y the favour and please of the High God, this strong and mighty 
fort was taken in two or three astronomical hours ; matching the 
fort were the utter struggle and eficut of our bravee ; distinguisb 
themselveB t]^ey did, and won the name and fame of IgitoeB.” ^ 

% way of striking tbioi into the surrounding population, 
the inkabitgnta were put to general massacre : The fort 
taken, we entered and inspect^ it. On the walls, in houses, 
streets and aBeys, the dead lay in what numbers ! Comers 
and goers to and txo were passing over the 4>odies.7 f 

Tim cnidly ^ not wanton. Babur himself regarded the 
captnee of Bajaur as the first st^ on the toad to Hindustan, 


m. 


^ A. S. Beveridge, 
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and it was of the tumost importance that the Afghan tribes 
who lay across his path should be taught a lesson of the only 
kind they could appreciate. Writing in the year of Panipat 
Babur says : — * 

L the«year 910, when I obtained the principality of Kabul, 
up to the date of the e^^ts 1 now record (i.e. the defeat of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi), T had new ceased to think of the conquest of Hindu- 
stan. But I had never found a suitable opportunity for undertaking 
it, hindered as I was, synetimes by the apprehensions of my Begs, 
sometimes by disagreements between my brothers and myself. 
Finally ali these obstacles were happily removed * Great and small, 
Begs and captains, no one dared say a word against the project.^ So 
in 925 1 left at the head of my army, and made a start by taking 
Bajaur. • • . From this time to 932 1 was always actively concerned 
in the a£!aiis of Hindustan. I went there in person at the head of 
an army, five times in the course of seven or eight years. > The fifth 
time, by the munificence and liberality of God, there fell beneath 
my blows an enemy as formidable as Sultan Ibrahim, and 1 gained 
the vast,empire of Hind.” 


^ P. de Courteille, ii. 173-4 ; Ilminski, 348. 

* Concerning ihew expediUons there is much confusion,^ and the 
aooount in the text cannot claim to be more than a via media, A1 are 





Abul Fast 


Firishta. 

Expedition 1 

910. 

llaroh to Multan. 

925. 

to Bhira. 

Expedition 2. 

913. 

Expedition to Che- 
ghangarai. 

525. 

ExTOdition against 
y usufzai-Pcsha* 
war-lndus. 

Earpedition 8. 

925. 

Expedition to Bhira. 

926. 

March to Bliira and 
Sialkot. 

Burning of Lahore 
and march to 
Sirhind. 

Expedition 4. 

(Can obtain no account) 

930. 


Khufi 'S^Uk follows Firishta. except in making the second expedition 
that d Sirhind, which is inoonitttent with the Mmairs themselves. 
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The fiiBt two of these expeditions took place in the year 
1519, and both were of the nature of sudden raids. Early in 
February Babur determined to undertake an expedition 
against the Yusufzais. He had previously /conciliated oi|^ 
clan by marrying an Afghan wife, and he now desired toj:aduce 
the remainder to an acknowledgment of his authority. He 
set ofE through the Qara Kupa pass, dicBsed the Sawad, and 
finding bimsclf on the borders of Hindustan, determined to 
cross the Sind. He marched towards Rhira on the Jihlam, 
encountering no resistance and doing no damage. For, as he 
says, \ t 

*^^Ab it was always in my heart to possess Hindus tan, and as these 
several countries . . . had once been held by the Turks, 1 pioti^ed 
them as my own, and was resolved to get them into my own hands, 
whether peacefully or by force. For these reasons it being impera- 
tive to treat the hUlmen well, this order was given : * Do no hurt or 
harm to the flocks and herds of these people, nor even to their ootton- 
ends and broken needles ! * ^ 

Babur, in fact, regarded the Panjab as his own by right 
of descent from the great Timur who had conquered it. 
That this attitude was no pose is clearly shown by the 
message he sent on in advance of his forces to reassure 
the people of Bhira^ “ ‘ The possession of this country by a 
Turk has come down from of old ; beware not to bring ruin 
on itfiT people by giving way to fear and anxiety ; our eye is on 
this land and on this people ; raid and rapine shall not be.”^* 
Bhira and^Khushab at once submitted, and sent.iheir notables 
to make obeisdnce. Probably it was the ready submission of 
these districts that encouraged Babur to lay formal claim to 
them. As he remarks : People were always saying, * It 
could do no harm to send an envoy, for peace’ sake, to 
countries that once depended on the Ihirk.’ ” ^ Accordingly 
he despatched one Mulla Murshid to the court of Delhi, to ask 
for the. surrender of the countries claimed. 'How Ibrahim 
Lodi of Delhi would have received the envoy with JbiiB strange 

i A. S. Beveridge, 380. * KM., 331. » Ihid,, 384. 




A Mri»NK:ilT KNCA.r\I>K. 


(.i/my// 

“ I was inistTiiblv tlTiiiik, and iifxt moriimij, whc'ii they 
t«ld iiu* ot our liuv'iiiii; ^alloiXHl into tlu* oaiup witli li>rht.od 
topflu’s ill our hands, 1 had not tho slighti'st recollection 
of tho circuniHtanoo.” — K ksktne, t> 
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message we can only guess ; it was probably a very good 
thing for MuUa Muishid that Daulat Ehan» the viceroy of the 
Panjab, detained him in Lahore. 

Meanwhile Babur, leaving BMra in charge of Hindu Beg, 
prepared to resume his journey. He combined a good deal 
of pleasure ^th his business, making frequent excursions to 
view the new oounti;y, and fiiushing his days with uproarious 
drinking parties, which he describes with great zest. The 
. following entry in his^ary is typical : — 

‘‘ Hav|^ ridden out at the Mid-day Prayer for an excursion, 
we got en a boat, and amok was drunk. ... We drank in the 
boat until the. Bed-time Prayer ; then getting o£E it full of drink, 
we ipountod, took torches in our hands, and went from the rivw- 
bank into camp, leaning over from onr horses on this side, leaning 
over on that, at one 'loose-rein f^dlop I Very drunk 1 must have 
been, for, when they told me next day that we had galloped loose- 
rein into camp carrying torches, I could not recall it in the very 
least.*’ ^ 

Shortly after this particular party, Babur started on his 
return journey to 'Kabul. *On the way he reduced a Kakar 
tribe to submission ; and after crossing the Sind and marching 
by way of Ali Masjid, reached his capital in peace. The 
espedition proved fruitless, however ; for no sooner was his 
back turned, than the countries and districts which had sub- 
mitted to him united to expel his lieutenant, Hindu Beg. For 
the moment, Babur took no action against them ; but in July 
f oUowing he made a raid upon the Abd-ur-rahman Afghans on 
the Girdiz border, inflioting exemplary punislynent for certain 
disorders. In September of that samefyear, 1519,® he turned 
his attention once again to the Yusufzai. He marched through 
the Khyber and passed Ali Masjid, but before he could cany 
out his design of victualling Peshawar fort to serve as a base 
for future opeiiations, he was z«>ca]led by news of disturbances 
in BadaUishan* He therefore returned to Kabul, stoppix^; 
by the way to punish the turbulent Khizr Khail. Apparently 

»*A. S. Beveridge, 987-488. 

* This, I think, was rerimned by Bahnt his second ezpedHioiL 
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this was his second raid into Hindustan. The next two or three 
months were passed in diplomatic business, in frequent ezour- 
sions, in wine parties, and in the composition of poetry. The 
MefMvra, before breaking off for another five^ears, are full 
of short entries, which throw much light upon the author’s 
eveiyday life, occasionally varied by such an ^entertaining 
irrelevance as the following : ** Half of one of my front teeth 
had broken off, the other half remaining ; this half broke off 
to-day while I was eati^ food.” i ^ 

It is difficult to realise that all this apparent triviality was 
but the cloak of a great ambition joined to rare fixity of 
purpose. Beneath all his bonhomie and carelessness, Babur 
was steadily organising his resources and preparing the ^ay 
for the great enterprise upon which his heart was set-^the 
repetition of his ancestor Timur’s conquest of Hindustan. 
That he desired to join battle with Ibrahim Lodi, there is nothing 
to show. The Panjab was his first objective ; and it is only 
when he realises that he caimot conquer the Panjab without 
conquering Delhi, that he makes up his mind to engage in a 
death-struggle with the reigning dynasty. 

It wifis in the year 1520 that Babur undertook his third 
expedition to Hindustan. He marched out of Kabul through 
the Bajaur country, which was now ruled by his own deputies. 
He passed the mouillains, and crossed the Indus, marching 
straight on Bhira. Here he punished those who had rebelled 
against him after making submission, and espelled some 
A^han freebooters who were oppressing the countryside. 
He then pushedvon to districts which had never yet seen his 
standards, arriving at* last at Sialkot. The town readily 
submitted, and received no harm at his hands. On the other 
hand, a place called Saiyidpur preferred to defy him. It 
was promptly assailed, stormed, and the inhabitants put to 
the sword. The women and children were led into captivity. 
How much farther into the Panjab Babur, would have 
penetrated we do not know : presumably his objective was 
Lahore itself. But his projected operations, whateve^ they 
^ A. S. Beveridge, 424. 
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may have been, were not to be undertaken at present, for he 
suddenly receivednews that Shah BegArghun, lord of Qandahar, 
was raiding his territory* 

The interruption of his operations at this moment seems to 
have convin^ Babur that it was useless to expect success in 
Hindustan so long as Qandahar remained as a thorn in his 
side. Accordingly, Vith the shrewdness that characterised 
him, Babur defiberately devoted the next two years to the 
task of securing hii^elf from the attacks of the Aighuns. 
He began his work immediately, driving Shah Beg from the 
field afid forcing him to take refuge in Qandahar itself. 
Babur then«laid regular siege to the town with minee and 
artfilery : but the threefold citadel, being extremely strong, 
resisted all his efforts. He had succeeded, however in reduc- 
ing the garrison to great distress, when a pestilence broke out 
in his camp, and he was compelled to raise the siege and return 
to Kabul. 

Shah Beg took advantage of the brief respite to mature 
his schemes for withdrawing from Babur’s sphere of influence. 
He well knew that Qandahar must shortly fall into the hands 
of the lord of Kabul, to whom it was vitally necessAry. For 
his own part, he contemplated occupying Sindh, a country upon 
whi6h he had already begun to encroach. 

In 1521 Babur again entered the territory of Qandahar, 
and did much damage, causing distress and misery vto the 
population. He then laid siege to Qandahar, and put the 
utmost pressure upon the garrison. Once more, however, he 
had to retire without having accomp^hed his object. Shah 
Beg now made great efforts to induce Shah Ismael of Persia 
to interfere on his behalf. The scheme promised well, for the 
relations between Babur and the Shah were not good at the 
time : inddM a prominent Persian Amir, Qhias-ud-din Muham- 
mad, son of Amir 'Yusuf, was put into prison when falsely 
accused of heing a partisan of Babur.^ However, fortunately 
for the lord of Kabul, Shah Ismael had his hands quite full, 
and despite the persuasions of his lieutenants in Herat, who 
* AhsatU w-Siyar ; 
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strongly urged the support o£ the Arghuns, he did nothing more 
than send various letters leoommending the lord of Qandahar 
to Babur’s mercy. Babur replied with the utmost courtesy 
that Shah Beg Aighun’s boasted submission to Shah Ismael 
was a ruse baSed on necessity, and that ke would do himself 
the honour Hb enforce a real submission and would scud the evil- 
doer to the Shah. ,The authorities in Herat again protested, 
but for the moment did nothing more. 

Towards the end of the next year, 1522, Babur advanced to 
the siege of Qandahihr. Before he undertook any operations, 
howev^, he received a message from Durmesh Khan, one of 
the officers of Prince Tahmasp, heir to the Persian throne, 
wit^ the information that the Prince had formed the de^gn of 
advancing on Qandahar, but had withdrawn on the under- 
standing that Babur would do the same. Babur, accordingly, 
seems to have resigned himself to the situation, and to have 
decided to withdraw and to await a more favourable oppor- 
tunity. Almost as soon as he had retired, Shah Beg, who was 
well aware that the fall of Qandahar could not possibly be long 
delayed, put the town in* the hands of one Maulana Abdul 
Baqi, and departed to Sind with all his belongings., Maulana 
Abdul Baqi, treacherously betraying the trust reposed in him, 
sent a fast messenger to Babur at Kabul, offering to surrender 
the town. Babur accordingly hastened 4)ack, and received the 
submission of the fort, which was handed over to his younger 
son, Eainran Mirza,^ who was a few months junior to 
Humayun. The Persian authorities put a good face on the 
matter, and graciously received the envoy which Babur sent 
to announce his success — a success wiiich he shortly followed 
up by occupying the country of Gannsir. 

Once thoroughly secure from the side of Qandahar, he 
turned his attention again to the affairs of Hindustan. That 
land was now distracted with feuds. For some years, as 
we have already seen, the Irin gn of Delhi had been with diffi- 
culty holding their own against the overwhelming power of the 

This aooount ci the final rednotion of Kandahar is baaed upon the 
Akian^uaSiyar, which is clear and precise in detail 
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Rajputs. Now matters were made worse by the omelty and 
arrogance of Ibrahim Lodi,^ who was fast driving the Afghan 
feudatories, upon whose swords his empire rested, into open 
revolt. Fearing the power of Daulat Ehan, yiceroy of the 
Panjab, he summoned him to Delhi. Daulat Khan, who 
suspected that his life would be forfeit if he* obeyed the 
summons, sent his son Dilawar instead. Ibrahim was enraged, 
and openly menaced father and son with destruction. The 
viceroy thereupon renounced his allegiance to Ibrahim, and 
sent his son to Babur at Kabul, offering fealty and inviting his 
help against the king of Delhi.^ What Daulat Khan really 
wanted, as afterwards became apparent, was a /ree hand in 
the Panjab, uncontrolled by any political superior. IShis, 
however, was carefully concealed under the guise of other 
schemes. Apparently it was suggested that Ibrahim should 
be deposed, and his uncle Alam Khan set up in his stead. 
Babur evidently considered this a good opportunity to inter- 
fere in the politics of Hindustan, for in 1524 he embarked upon 
his fourth expedition, with the o^en intention of supporting 
Alam Khan against Ibrahim. 

Passing through the Khyber, he crossed the Kakar country, 
reducing to temporary obedience the warlike tribes of that 
region. Fording the Jihlam and Ghinab, he advanced to 
within a few miles of ‘Lahore. He now discovered that there 
Was an army of Ibrahim’s in close proximity, commanded by 
Bihar KJian Lodi, Mubarak Khan Lodi, and some other Afghan 
amin. He also learned that his ally Daulat Khan had been 
driven from Lahpre and compelled to take refuge among the 
Biluchis. Babur promjptly attacked and scattered the King 
of Delhi’s army. The fugitives were driven into Lahore, and 
the town itself came under Babur’s control. The basaar was 
plundered and burned. After resting four days; the Kabul 
army moved south to Dibalpur, which was stormed. The 
garrison was put to the sword. 

At Dibalpur Babur was joined by Daulat Eji^n ami hifi 

1 firidita, ib SShO ; Turihh^i^Bahki, ft, 270 m 

• Tarikh-i^Hakki, t 281. 
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80 BB. That noblaman was gteatly angered at Babur’s 
determination to keep Lahore in his own hands. Apparently 
his profession of allegiance to Babur had been nothing more 
than an excuse for securing the alliance of the King of Kabul. 
Daulat Khan ^ms to have expected that Babur would be a 
submissive tbol in his hands. He evidently forgot that his 
own viceroyalty of the Panjab, which he desired to sec in- 
dependent, was precisely that portion of Hindustan to which 
Babur believed himself to have the best claim. Babur on his 
part, taking the sublnission of the Afghan noble to bo no 
empty formality, assigned him Jalandhar and Sultanpur 
instead of ]^ahore. Daulat Khan thereupon treacherously 
advised Babur to divide his forces, sending part to Multan and 
keeping part with him. But Dilawar EJian, who seems to have 
recoiled from the deceit, warned Babur to be on his guard, 
with the result that Daulat ELhan and his other son Ghazi 
Khan were arrested. Shortly afterwards they were released, 
and then promptly fled to the hills. Their fiefs were conferred 
upon Dilawar Khan. Babur, feeling that he required more 
adequate ;rasources before he ventured further into such troubled 
waters, fell back on Lahore and then retired to Kabul. ' Dibal- 
pur was given to the pretender Alam Khan with the trusty 
Baba Kushkeh to watch him. Lahore, with a considerable 
garrison, was put under Mir Abdul Aziz, "while Sialkot was held 
by Khosru Kukultash. 

No sooner was Babur out of tho way, than Daulat Khan 
showed his hand. Gathering a strong force, he captured his 
own son Dilawar and seized Sultanpur. ^len he advanced 
on Dibalpur, and drove out Alam Khan. His first check, 
however, was received before Sialkot. A force of 5000 men, 
which he had detached to attack the town, was defeated by 
Babur’s l^ore garrison. But shortly afterwards he scored a 
great success. Ibrahim Lodi had sent an army to reduce him 
to submissipn : and this army Daulat Khan succeeded in 
dispersing, part being won over, and part being dismissed, 
without a blow struck.^ 

> Pirishto, if. 89. 
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Meanwhile Alam Khan had fled to Kabul, and informed 
Babur of his misfortunes. Babur then conduded a treaty 
with him, agreeing to seat him upon the throne of Delhi on 
condition that he himself should receive liahore and the country 
west of it in full suzerainty. Alam Khan was then sent into 
Hindustan, armed with orders to Babur's geherab in the 
Panjab. The King of Kabul himself wc^ unable to leave, as 
he had to go to Balkh,i which the Uzbegs were besieging. 
Once in Hindustan, however, Alam Khan lost his head, and 
was artfully seduced by Daulat Khad‘ who feigned loyalty 
and sympathy. In consequence, Alam Khan threw pver the 
alliance with Babur, brushed aside the remonstrances of Babur's 
oflicdb, and ceded the Pun j ab to Daulat Then, m conjunction 
with his new ally, he marched on Delhi, only to bo disgracefully 
routed by Ibrahim in person.^ His army broke up, and ho 
himself fled in terror. 

Such was the condition of aflairs in Hindustan when Babur, 
freed from the menace to Balkh, was able to undertake his 
fifth and last expedition. In the next chapter vre shall examine 
in some detail the circumstances acbompanying this momentous 
event, w^ich resulted in the foundation of the Mughal Empire 
of India. 


^ Firishta says that Babur was ** sunk in a dream of indolence and 
luxury,*’ which is oxttemhly unlikely. Nothing but more urgent business 
Would have kept him from Hindustan at such a orisis. 

* Fiiishta says that Babur’s officers forced Alam Khan to cede to their 
master the oountries north-west of the Indus ; but Babur does not 
mention the transaotion. Doubtless he felt that Alam Khan’s treaohery 
made agreement impmsible. 

* The allies surprised Ibrahim’s camp at night, dispersod the sreatev 
p^ of his troops, and then scattered in search of pfamder. The Sultatt of 
Delhi lemainea in his tent, then, when day dawned, ooUeetod his wtsaiial 
followers and with groat oouraTO marohed against the foe. iQthough 
Alam Khan*s troops wore flushed with victory, and immensely superior 
in numbers, they ^ve way to shameful panic and fled. 
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Babub, having driven oS the Uzbegs from Balkh, and thereby 
disposed of his most immediate troubles^ v^as able once more to 
turn his attention to the affairs of Hindustan. At first sight, 
the moment did not seem propitious. His army, at best not 
very formidable so far as numbers were concerned, was now 
further depleted by the necessity of detaching forces for the 
safeguarding of Qunduz ^nd Qandahar. But he was never 
a man to hesitate because the odds against him were heavy. 
“ On Friday, the first of Safar, 932, ^ when the sun was in 
Sagittarius, 1 set out on my march to invade Hindustan.*’ 
It was not, however, until more than a fortnight later 
(December 3rd) that he got clear away, for he was compelled 
to wait for Humayun, whose dilatoriness was severe^ repri- 
manded. At length the whole force set off on the long 
inarch across the mountains. 

The news of the late occurrences eompeSed Babur to alter 
his plans. He had long needed little to convince him that 
his original design of occupying the Panjab was impracticable 
unless the central power of Delhi could be conciliated. There- 
fore, as we have already seen, he was induced to lend his aid 
to the project of deposing Sultan Ibra&im, and substituting 
for him Aim Khan. By this means, he would kill two birds 
with a single stone. The Panjab was to be the price of his 

1 Kov. 17tli, 1525. 
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assistance, and its guarantee was to be the control he would 
exerdse over the aged, somewhat feeble, monarch whom he was 
to place upon the throne. But the intrigues of Daulat B[han 
and the faithlessness of Alam Khan had mollified the whole 
situation. Henceforth there could be no further question 
of the Lodi claimant, who had proved himself unworthy of the 
sacrifice of honest men’s blood. Babur* was fighting for his 
own hand against all comers, primarily, because he conceived 
the Punjab to belong to him by right ; next, because he was 
convinced that the permanent occupation of the Punjab 
entailed the conquest of Hindustan: finally, because the 
political situation seemed to ofier the prospect oi^hard fighting 
and hazardous adventure, such as his soul loved. * 

As soon as he had passed the mountains, however, he fell 
sick.^ The occurrence was most inopportune, and he recognised 
in it the judgment of God upon his irregularities in the matter of 
wine. He resolved to mend his ways, although as a matter of 
fact he did not keep his vow, and soon afterwards, the attack 
of dysentery passed away. This wm fortunate ; for having now 
embarked upon the most dangerous of his many perilous 
enterprises, he had need of all his powers of mind and body if 
he was to win through. Wben he arrived at the Kabul river, 
he learnt that Daulat Khan and Ghazi Khan, with a fordb of 
twenty or thirty thousand men, were fast overrunning the 
Punjab^ and were marching straight upon Lahore. It was at all 
costs necessary to prevent them from scoring so important a 
success at this juncture ; so Babur hastily despatched a 
messenger to his heutenants in the town warning them that he 
was close at hand. Ordering them to join him at all hazards, 
and strictly forbidding them to engage until he had come up. 
Meanwhile, he pressed on with speed. As £e was peeing the 
Hiver Sind*^ he took the opportunity to number the forces 
which aocompenied him in his dangerous venture. Incredibb 
as it may seem, the entire army with which he hoped to conquer 

* > P. dft Gourteille, U. 133; Iliainski, 337. ** A dafinzkm and a 
aooompanied by a cough ahd much apitting of Mood.** 

« la^bi I (BeorieUi). P. da OowSilla, ii. 137; Ilmln8ld,329. 
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Hindustan amounted to twelve thousand men all told, including 
good and bad, small and gieat, fighting men and camp fol* 
lowers. 

On he pushed, however, regardless of danger, to the rescue 
of his thr^tezfbd begs. As he crossed the Jihlam, renewed 
rumours reached him as to the strength of the Afghans. It 
was further stated, that Daulat Khan, determined to rid 
himself of the formidable prince whom he had hoped to use 
as a tool, had girded himself with two swords, in token of his 
resolution to conquer e>r die. But whatever might have been 
the spirij; of Daulat Khan, he was powerless to keep his army 
together when the rumour of Babur’s approach was noised 
abrqpd. The* Ring of Kabul had crossed the Bias, and was 
blockading Milwat, when he was joined by Dilawar Khan, 
who had once more deserted his father and brother for the 
service of the foreigner. Probably it was at this time that 
Babur learned of the true condition of the opposing forces ; 
at all events, he pushed on with a boldness that would have 
been foolhardy under ordinary circumstances. In this case, 
however, his rapid advance completed the confusion of 
Daulat Khan, whose army broke up in utter disorder, and lied 
to all quarters rather than encounter the invader. Daulat 
himself, with his immediate followers, could do nothing except 
offer a humble and undignified submission. The scene is 
described as follows : — 

f 

Daulat Khan now smt a pmon to inform me, that Ghazi Khan 
had escaped and fled to the bills ; but that if 1 would excuse his own 
offences, he would come as a slave and ^elivef up the place. 1 
therefore sent Khwaja Mir Milan to confirm him in his rosolution, 
and to bring him out. His son Ali Khan accompanied that officer. 
In Older to expose the rudeness and stupidity of the old man, 1 
directed the Khwaja to take care that Daulat Khan should come out 
with the smnetwo swords hung round his neck, which he had hung by 
his ikb to me in combat. When matters had come this length, 
he still contrived frivolous pretexts for delay, but was at length 
brought out. 1 ordmd the two swords to be taken from his neolcl 
When Imoame to offer me hSiobeisatioe^ he affected delays in bowing ; 
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1 directed them to push his leg and make him bow. I then made 
him sit down before me» and deaized a man who understood the 
Hindustani language to explain to him what I said* sentence by 
sentence* in order to reassure him ; and to tdl him* * I called you 
father: 1 showed you more respect and reverence than you could 
have desired or expected. I delivered you and your^sons from the 
insults of the Baluchis. I delivered your tribe* your family* and 
women* from the bondage of Ibrahim. The oountries held by Tatar 
Elhan*^ to the amount ci three krors* I bestowed on 3 mu. What evil 
have I ever done you* that you should come in this style against me* 
with these two swords by your side ; and** attended by an army* 
stir up tumult and confusion in my territories ? * The man* being 
stupefied* stammered out a few words* not at all to the purpose ; 
and*^ ^indeed* what could ho say to such confoufiding truths ? 
It was settled* that he and his family should retain their authority 
in their own tribes* and possession of their villages* but that all the 
rest of their property should be sequestrated. They were direotad 
to encamp cl^ by Khwaja Mir ABran.’* ^ 

The first stage of Babur’s hazardous enterprise was thus 
brought to a close by the defeat of his enemies in the Panjab. 
There still remained the more diificult task of subduing the 
imperial tforces of Delhi : and this even was child’s play as 
compared with the business of reducing to submission the whole 
turbulent, distracted, faction-ridden kingdom of Hindustan. 
Babur, whether he realised the difficulties before hun or not, 
saw clparly that his best prospect of success lay in prompt 
action : ** Putting my foot in the stirrup of resolution, and 
taking in my hand the reins of faith, 1 marched against Sultan 
Ibrahim, son of, Sultan Sikandar, son of Sultan Bahlol Lodi 
Afghan, in whose possession the city of Delhi and kingdom of 
Hindustan at that time were.” * 

As he advanced, he received various encouraging proofs 

1 Tatar Khan was Daulat Khan’s father* and one of the two or three 
leadlxig A&han noUee in the Panjab who had been instromental in 
elevatbig Bahlol Lodi to the throne in 1450. Re had held Sirhind 
•aid the^triots north of the Sutlej, 

* P. de CourteiUe* ii 148; Ilminski* 334* 335» 

* P. de CourteiUe* ii. 153; Ilminski* 337. 
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that he was not friendless in the oountiy of his antagonist. 
IVo of the court circle, Anush Khan and Mulla Muhammad 
Maahab, sent him letters protesting their devotion to his cause : 
Alam Khan arrived in a destitute condition to cast himself 
upon the protection of his late ally : and perhaps at this time 
also came pro{>osal8 from Singram Singh the Rajput, that there 
should be a joint att%Bk upon Ibrahim. Babur, however, fully 
realised how little confidence could be placed in such overtures 
as these. What reply he made to Singram Singh we do not know. 
It would seem that hh returned a favourable answer, for he 
subaequgntly accused him of treachery in not taking any steps 
to cany out the terms of the proposed alliance. But he must 
havQ l^en ^ell aware that the Rajput confederacy, Ahich 
would spring into unequalled eminence if any disaster overtook 
the dynasty at Delhi, had a direct interest in the failure of his 
enterprise, and was by far the most formidable of all the powers 
antagonistic to his conquest of Hindustan. The situation was 
fast becoming critical. Ibrahim, with a force estimated at 
100,000 men, was advancing from Delhi against the invader. 
Two advance-parties successively threatened to fall upon 
Babur’s little army : one under Hamida Khan, t|^e other 
under Daud Khan and Haitim Khan. The first was routed 
on February 26th by Prince Humayun, with the loss of 100 
prisoners and eight elephants : although ibis eloquent testimony 
to the smallness of Babur’s forces that the entire right wing, 
stifiened from the centre, had to be detached for the pfirpose. 
The second party was similarly routed on April 2nd, and 
driven up to the very walls of Ibrahim’s camp, for Babur had 
by this time reached the Jumna, opposite Sirsawah. 

He then encamped, that he mi^t make his preparations for 
the decisive encounter with the main body of the Afghans. When 
be reviewed his army, as it was drawn up in battle array, he dis- 
covered that his line did not occupy so much ground as he had 
anticipated. This can scarcely have been a matter of surprise, 
as from the dOOO or so efiectives who started upon the march 
through the Panjab, a considerable number must have been 
absorbed by garrison duty, by safeguarding communications, 
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and hj the wastage of weir. To Babur, however, the matter 
was of vital in^rtance. If he were to triumph over the 
immensely superior forces of his adversary, it could only be 
by means of an efiecti^e combination between his highly- 
trained cavalry and his new firearms. Ustad Ali and Mustafa 
between them could do deadly work when they were confronted 
by a dense mass of enemy ; but both canncjneers and matcUock- 
men were liable to be ridden down and overwhelmed unless 
carefully protected by covering forces of infantry and cavalry. 
So slow was the most rapid rate of fire ^which could be main- 
tained by these primitive arms, that it was idle to expect 
Ustad Ali and Mustafa to hold a portion of the battle line by 
themSelves. But how were these covering forces fe be supplied 
from the tiny army ? For unless Babur could contrive to 
present a front equal in length to the effective front displayed 
by the enemy, his cavalry would be unable to employ the 
flanking tactics by which he hoped to roll up the Afghan wings 
upon the centre* Only by carrying out this manoeuvre, and 
by driving the enemy’s forces into a huddled mass upon which 
Ustad Ali and Mustafa could direct their fire, would Babur 
be enabled to utUise his artillery to the best advantage. The 
difficulty which he was called upon to face, was that of holding 
superior forces in play upon an unduly extended front until 
the decisive moment toi a charge on either flank had arrived. 
A council of war was held to c<msider the matter. 

Thd ground near Ibrahim’s camp had been carefully sur- 
veyed, so that full advantage might be derived from any local 
peculiarities. The Sultan and his forces were lying across the 
main road to Delhi, jusC south of the important town of Pani- 
pat, which in Babur’s time was large and populous. The road 
runs to the north of the town, and the country round about is 
. flat, nearly treeless, and well suited to the handling of cavalry. 
A quick advance of two marches would bring the Htighal 
army level with the town, and if a battle^position wese,t]m 
taken up, the houses and buildings of Panipat woiild efiectiv^y 
ahelter Babur’s right wing. The dth^/wing niust 
4 > a lAjdm and Bnidne^ 247, m 
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strengtliened by some artificial meam, such aa a ditch oi 
palisade of trees. Thm remained the two problemE 
of holding a long line against the weight of superior numbers, 
and of provide adequate protection for the cannoneers and 
matchloekmfn, so deadly in attack, and so vulnerable wher 
standing upon the defensive. To these two problems Babui 
was able to supply Wain^e solution. 

Influ^ced probably by the example of Salim the Grim ai 
Chaldiran in 1614;,^ ^bur determined to employ a line oJ 
waggons to stiSen his weak front. By diligent search in the 
country* round about, as well as by pressing into service the 
carts of his liaggage train, he was able to collect some seven 
hundred* These were &stened together by ropes of raw hide 
—e, makeshift for the iron chains employed by Ottoman 
tacticians — and arranged in units of a convenient size. In 
order to give special shelter to the musketeers and artillery- 
men, small breastworks, sufficiently large to protect one man, 
were constructed in considerable numbers, and arranged six 
or seven between each waggon along the portion of the front 
which Ustad All and Mustafa were to occupy. 

When these preparations were complete, Babur a*dvanced 
two marches, and on April 12, 1526, took up his ground with 
the town of Panipat sheltering his right wing. On the left, 
he strengthened his position by digging a £tch and constructing 
an abatis of felled trees in such a manner as to render 4t im- 
possible for the enemy to roU up his line from the left. Secure 
on both flanks, he now strengthened his centre with the line 
of breastworks and waggons which h( had* previously pre- 
pared. The line, however, was not continuous : for, at in- 
tervals of only a bowshot apart, large gaps were left, wide 
enott^ for fifty or a hundred horsemen to charge through 
abreast* The dispositions lor the battle were complete. 

It is not, perhaps, too much to say that the battle of 
Paj^pat has never been studied with the care it deserves. Many 
wiiteis have completely misunderstood Babur’s tactics, and 
have not realised the manner in nfhich these tactics produced 
^ Abova Pi 110. 
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hd was young> inexperienced and rash, embarking upon a 
campaign without any weU-deiined plan of action, marching in 
random fashion, and prepared to risk his all upon a hap- 
hazard battle. With this, presumably, the critk» had to rest 
content : and the event was to show that Babur was perfectly 
correct in his anticipations* * 

Well was it for the king of Kabul that bis antagonist lacked 
all the qualities of a general save that of personal bravery, 
for the factor of numbers was overwhelmingly upon the side of 
the Afghans. Babur estimates that Ibrahim had with him 
100,000 men r which, reckoning camp-followers, is not by any 
moanstan impossible figure. And even if wo put tlm proportion 
of non-eflectives f o effectives Arery high i — as hi^ as Mimsa- 
Haidar put it at the battle of Ohaunsa — ^we shall find it iifiSicult 
to believe that Sultan Ibrahim had fewer than 40,000 fighting 
men. Babur remarks that he might have had 200,000 men 
if he had oared to spend some of his treasure in hiring them. 
But as over-taxation had been among the principal causes 
of Ibrahim’s unpopularity so was avarice to be a factor in 
his downfall : for a few thousand more men must assuredly 
have turfied the day against Babur. Babur, as we have 
seen, cannot have had more than 8000 effectives, and probably 
had considerably fewer. The odds were, therefore, no less 
than five to one in favour of the Afghans at a minimum estimate. 
In addition tho Afghans possessed a force of some thousand 
elephants, from which they doubtless hoped to derive great 
advantage in the battle. Their hopes, however, were doomed 
to disappointment* The elephants played little part in the 
fighting, presumably because they could not be induced to 
face the &e of Babur’s ordnance. 

Erom April 12 until April 19 the two armies laced one 
another. The Af^;h^ showed no signs of attacking, despite 
the annoyance^i> which they were subjeoted by small parties of 
^Babur’s men, mo rode close to the camp, disoharaed showers 
^ of airowB against Ibrahim’s troops, and galloped into safety 
before any effective reply could be made. OnAprill9,however| 

* T^itikk-i-SashOi, 476. • Tankk-uBokku t m 
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Babur lUade up hia mind to provoke a general action at all 
hazards. Further delay irould imperil his whole enterprise, 
for he well knew that the late olan invading army depends upon 
a succession of victories. Cautious tactics and indecisive 
engagements are equivalent to actual defeats : in victory 
and victory *alone» Hes salvation. Accordingly, on the night 
of April 19, by the advice of some of the begs who had stayed 
in Hindustan since the last expedition— presumably Hindu 
Beg, Abdal Aziz, Muhammad Ah Jang-Jaug, and Ehusru— a 
surprise was plannedf Four ox five thousand men— probably 
in large part auxhiaries and irregulars— were dispatched 
against Ibrahim’s camp, under the command of Mahdi Khwaju, 
Muhammad Multan Mirza, Sultan Junaid Barlas, and* other 
tried leaders. Meanwhile Babur and Humayun stood to 
arms with the remainder of the troops, ready to press a victory, 
should the attack succeed, or to cover the retreat of the 
attackers should failure ensue. As it turned out, the surprise 
failed, perhaps on account of the indifference of the troops 
employed. The men lost their way m the dark, the leaders 
did not concert their movements properly, and when day 
dawned the expedition found itself close to the enemy’s camp 
in a position of great peril without having effected anything. 
At the sight of the Mughal troops, however, Sultan Ibrahim 
boat to quarters and deployed his troops, doubtless thinking 
that he was to be attacked immediately. To this the little 
force probably owed its salvation, for while the Afghans were 
busy making their final dispositions, Babur’s men withdrew 
from their dangerous situation and. rejoined their master. 
Babur was greatly relieved, for a r^teme* would have been 
fatal to bis plans. He had actually despatched Humayun’s 
division to cover the retreat, and was advancing in person with 
the main body of troops unte his command, when ho realised 
that the retiring ti^ps were not being subjected to serious 
nudestation. arm^ returned to its quarters, and all was 
quiet* Ob the night of April' 20, however, there was a falsf 
alarni that the camp was bring attacked— sure sign that the 
nerves of the Mughal soUkry were already sorely tried by the 
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guape n o o- a nd foe some time grave oonfusion resulted. At 
last order waa iestored, sod the army sank into mneh>needed 
sleep. 

At dawn on April 21, however, it was clear that the abortive 
night attack had precipitated a crisis* Word was brought to 
Babur that the A^ha:^, now thoroughly aroasdtl from their 
long inaction, were advancmg in battle .array. Quickly the 
Kabul troops armed themselves, and sprang into the saddle* 
Before the advancing A^hans could be discerned in the distance 
against the slowly-paling sky, Babur’s nfbn were in position. 

The Kabul army was drawn up in the traditional forma- 
tion-— that formation which, though elaborated by GTimur, 
goes t»ack in all essentials to the military tractions of«the 
Chinese. Bight, centre, left and van were there, just as the 
author of the Sun Tzu laid down in the sixth century b.o. ; 
while in the presence of the large reserve, of the flanking parties 
on the extremity^ of each wing, and of the division of the centre 
into the right and loft, we discern the improvements to which 
Timur owed so much of his success. Working brom right to 
left, the position of the great begs was as foUows : With the 
right flai^^g party {tulghma)^ on the extremity of the line, 
were Wali Rasil, Malik Kasim, and Baba Kushka, in command 
of a body of Mongol troops. This party was supported by. the 
buildings of Fanipat«town. Next to them came the main 
right wing, under the command of Humayun, assisted by a 
b^y of trusted leaders, Kbwaja Kilan, Sultan Muhammad 
Duldai, Hindu Beg, Wali Khasin, and Fir Quli Sistani. 
Further to the left was the right centre, where stood Chin 
Timur Sultan, 8ultktf<alim Mkza, Muhammad Kukultash, 
Shah Ibnaur Barlas, Yunis Ali, Daiwish Muhammad Sarban, 
and Abdalla Kitab^. In the left centre were the Msted 
Khalifa, Khwaja Mir Milan, Ahmadi Feiwanchi, Tardi Beg, 
Kuoh Beg, Muhibb-Ali Khalifa, and Mirsa Beg Tarkhan. 
To the ri^t*of this division came the main body of the left 
vdng, with the Muhammad Sultan ISrsa, Mahdi Uiwaja, 
4dll Bultam Shah Hir-Husain, Sultan Junaid Barlas, B^hiq 
KhdeiOt Jan Be^ Muhammad Bakhshi, Shah Husain IBaxgi 
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and Mughal Qhanohi. On the extreme left of the line» resting 
apon the ditch and the abaiM of trees, was the left flanking 
party (ful^hma), with Eare-Kuzi, Abul Muhammad Nirza-baz, 
Shaikh Ali, Shaik Jamal Barin, Mahdi, and Tangri Kuli Mughal. 
There thmi remained the van, the reserve, and, most im- 
portant of all, the ordnance. The van was led by Khusru 
Eukultash and Muhammad Ali Jang-Jang. Although the 
latter nobleman whs incapacitated by an arrow-wound in 
the foot, received during the retreat of the unsuccessful night 
attackers, yet his napie and prestige entitled him to this post 
of danger. The reserve was commanded by Abdul Aziz, 
the M&ter of the Horse. Along the front of the whole lino, 
sheltered by the breastworks and waggons, were plaqf.d the 
OT^nce and the matchlockmen. Ustad Ali,^ with the heavy 
pieces, was posted on the right of the centre, while Mustafa, 
who seems to have been in command of the matchlocks and 
lighter pieces, held the line to the left. Babur himself, it 
would seem, was somewhere near the centre of his army, in 
the position which beet enabled him to watch the progress of 
the flght, and to make such dispositions as events might 
require. He had no intention of allowing the enemy the 
advantage of the initiative, and had warned his flanking 
pq^ies to hold themselves in readiness for delivering a blow 
directly the enemy should advance within reach. 

As the Afghans came into sight, it b&ame obvious that they 
were bearing down upon the Mughal tight wing. Apparently, 
Ibrahim was pushing his left wing forward in order to avoid the 
town of Panipat, upon which Babur’s right rested. The necessity 
of attacking upon a front far shorter t hanAa d been anticipated 
dismayed the Afghans, and was plaimy^e cause of a certain 
confusion, of which their opponents did not fail to take advan- 
tage. The troops of Sultan Ibrahim came on, as Babur notes, 
at a rapid pace, and not until they perceived the way in which 
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Babur’s oarefully-chosen ground hampered the operation of 
their left wing, did they hesitate. Their front was badly 
cramped, and although they seem to have brought their left 
wing to bear by adopting the expedient of inclin^ their line, 
they had not proper room to employ their strength. Their 
superiority in numbers, so far from benefiting them, became 
the cause of their downfall. 

Babur quickly realised that the enendy’s left would come 
into conflict with his right at an early stage of the proceedings. 
Fearing lest his line should be broken by sheer weight of 
numbers, he had sent the whole of his reserve to support the 
troops holding the threatened point . As the Afghans advanced 
closer ^nd closer, however, their front became mere and more 
cramped, and at length the leading ranks hesitated, not knowing 
whether to attack under disadvantageous conations, or to 
retire in order to ftadjust their line. The rear ranks, of course, 
pressed forward, and soon produced considerable disorder in 
the whole force. With the instinct of a born general, Babur 
seised upon the advantage given him by this moment of 
hesitation. Ho ordered the two flanking parties to sweep 
round the extremities of the enemy’s confused line, and deliver 
a violent Charge in rear. At the same time, the right and left 
wings pushed straight forward, while the ordnance and match- 
locks poured in a withying fire from the centre. The fighting 
ott both wings eoon became very heavy, and Babur was obliged 
to weaken the centre by detaching troops from the left centre 
for the support of the left wing. On the right apparently 
the support afforded by Abdal Aziz and the reserve was 
sufficient. The tioef^yy^the right of the centre were therefore 
disengaged, and Babur ordered them to charge upon the enemy’s 
front* The Afi^ans were now more crowded than ever, 
for the chaiges upon their flanks and rear had driven 
wings in hopekss confusion inwards upon their centre. Taken 
on all sides, t|ie army of Sultan Ibrahim cibuld do nothing. 
The men had no room to use their arms, and their charges 
were ineffective. Uatad AU and Mustafa rained death upon 
the crowded ranke, and the unfortunate Af g ha n s fell by 
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thoiuands beneath the swords and arrows o{ the Mngbals. 
Jammed together in a solid mass^ Sultan Ibrahim's men could 
neither advance nor retreat. For some hours the slaughter 
continued. The engagement had begun about 6 a.m. and by 
noon the Afghans were hopelessly defeated, and those who 
could do so Were fleeing for their lives. The great army of 
Sultan Ibrahim had, been completely broken, and the losses 
were fearful. The battlefleld was covered with corpses. 
Around the body of Sultan Ibrahim himself, who had died as 
an Afghan should^ lay flve or six thousand of his bravest 
warriors^ On other parts of the field fifteen or sixteen thousand 
more corpses were counted, giving a total death-roll of some 
tweijty thoustnd. Thus the little army of Babur had*slain 
nearly three times its own numbers— a terrible testimony 
alike to the skill of the loader and to the deadliness of his 
scientific combination of cavalry and artillery. His own 
losses appear to have been quite inconsiderable. 

Nor can the importance of the battle of Panipat bo 
gauged merely from the number of men who fell. From the 
political point of view it was eminently decisive. The Lodi 
dynasty was broken, and their power passed into tl^e hands 
of strangers. For the moment, it seemed that the Afghan 
power was broken also ; in the Doab it was whispered that 
the real tale of losses was forty or fifty thousand men, and 
the plain long bore a bad name in the countryside as a 
haunted spot, whence ghostly shouts of "Strike ! " " Seize 1 " 
Slay 1 ” “ Smite I mingled with groans and the clash of 
arms, came to terrify the belated wayfarer. Great indeed was 
the impression made upon the Hindu»>by^tbe catastrophe. 
They may well have thought that the empire of the Afghans 
had perished along with the last scion of the brilliant lino 
which founded it. That such was not the case, the career of 
Shir Shah was in the days of Babur’s son to afford ample 
evidence. 

The battlw of Panipat marks the end of the second stage 
of Babnr’s pi<^eot of the conquest of Hindustan. The reigning* 
dynasty of had indeed snffeied a catastrophe from which 
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xecoreay was impossible, but tbete yet lenutmed to Babur 
the task of isetting himself in the place left vacant* Fully 
realising this, he did not rest upon his laurels. While the 
army was recovering from its labours, Babur dispatched one 
parfy under Prince Humayun and Elhwaja* Eilan to seize 
Agra, the ordinary residence of the late Sultani and another, 
under Muhammad Khwaja, Muhammad Sultan, and Adil 
Sultan to take command of the forts an& treasuries of Delhi.^ 
After three leisurely marches, the army reached the bank of 
the Jumna opposite Delhi, and Babur, with characteristic 
zest, paid a visit to the tombs of Ghias-ud-din, Ala-ud-Din 
Ehilji, and other famous conquerors. Then after esfablishing 
a pfbvisional government for the city, with «Wali Ki^ as 
Shekdar^ and Dost as Diwan, he pushed on to Agra, where he 
received an affectionate welcome from Humayun. It was on 
this occasion that the prince presented his father with the 
famous diamond, valued at half the daily expenses of the world, 
which had been given him by the Idndied of the king of 
Gwalior in gratitude for the courteous treatment they had 
received when Agra was captured. Babur, with characteristic 
generosity at once gave it back to his son. 

Following his usual plan, Babur concludes his account 
of the capture of the keys of Hindustan with a descriptipn of 
his impressions of thq new land. At first, as might be expected 
from his partiality to the climate and scenery of Kabul, they 
were the reverse of favourable. Some of his remarks are of 
great importance as throwing light upon the state of the 
country. Be notes with astonishment the ease with which 
towns rose and diOspid and the spiritless way in which land 
was sujSeied to go out of cultivation. He also comments 
upon the annoying habit of townsmen of abandoning their 
homes and xetir^ into the depths of the jungle, whither 
they could not be'loUowed, when they were asked to pay taxse. 
He probably did not realise these two trkits were due to the 
chronic eoi^tioii of anarchy which had existed save for a 

f F. de Oourtoilk^ It 170 { Xhni^ 
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hw interyals, for the last half oentaiy. In his disgust at 
finding how greatly the inhabitants of Hindustan differed 
from his own men of Kabul, he sweepingly condemned the 
people as being worse than the country ; 

** Althongh^Hindustan is a country naturally full of charm yet 
its inhabitants are devoid of grace ; and in interoouiBe with them 
there is neither friendly society, amity, nor stable relationship. 
They have no genius, no comprehension, no politeness, no generosity, 
no robustness of feeling. In their ideas, as in their methods, of 
production, they lack method, art, rutes, and theory. There are no 
baths, candles, torches, schools, or even oandlestioln.** 

There aie^howcver, he admits, some compensating a^van- 
tagdb. 

** The great advantage of Hindustan, besides the vast extent of 
its territory, is the amount of gold, coined and uncoined, which may 
be found there. Also, during the rains the olimate is very pleasant. 
Another advantage of Hindustan Is the infinite number of c^tsmen 
of all professions and industries which abound in it. This is not 
perhaps astonishing when one considers that industries are practised 
in the family, being handed on from father to son.** ^ 

But this strange country, so full of contradictfons, had 
yet, to be conquered. Babur had already, however, come 
into possession of much of that gold which he talks about, 
and he proceeded to distribute it wiAi the most prodigal 
generosity. Not merely his sons and relatives, with his 
principal followers, received substantial tokens of their lord’s 
success, but in addition offerings were sent to the holy places 
of Mecca and Medina, and every living,Ao*'!'in Kabul received 
a silver coin.^ 

The distribution of the spoils must have been a pleasant 
interlude in a period of gleat anxiety. Not until the first 
stages of the conquest were passed could Babur have realised 

> P.deCourteille.k826-2Sb; IlmfiiBld, 877, 37a 
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the magnitude of the task before him. Everywhere the 
leaders of the Afghan tribes set themselves up as independent 
chiefs^ and fortifi^ themselves in some convenient stronghold. 
Kasim Sanibali set himself up in Sambal ; Niaam Khan in 
Biana ; Hasan Khan Mewati in Mewat ; Muhammad Zoitun 
in Dholpur ; Tatar Khan Sarang-Khani in Gwhlior ; Husain 
Elhan Lohani in Rabin ; Kutb Khan in Et^wa ; Alam Khan in 
Ealpi. Those miserable heretics/* says Babur, “ were the 
promoters of all the agitations and disturbances which sur- 
rounded us.” 1 Nor was this all. Ranauj, and the whole 
country beyond the Ganges, was still entirely in tj^e power 
of formidable enemies like Nasir Khan Lohani and Ma’aruf 
FarrAuli. The Afghans of this quarter set up a c&tain Bahadur 
Khan, son of Deria Khan, as Padshah, under the name of Sultan 
Muhammad. Worse still, Babur was experiencing the greatest 
difficulty in provisioning his army. The villagers fled before 
him, and took to brigandage. The roads were dangerous : 
it was impossible to get food or fodder. The hot weather 
was coming on, and the begs began to lose their courage. 
Their parrot cry of ” back to Kabul ” annoyed Babur, and he 
grumble^ bitterly at their unceasing repetition of it. In 
this difficult situation, the king exhibited all his wonted 
courage and resolution. Never does the real strength of his 
character reveal itself so clearly as in such crises as this. He 
summoned a council-meeting, and frankly asked his officers 
if theyVere going to throw away such a magnificent opportunity 
for want of a little courage. 

I told them,” h^^am “ that empire and conquest could not exist 
without the mateErku and means of war : that royalty and nobility 
oould not exist without subjects and dependent provinces : that by 
the labour of many years, after undergoing great hardships, meaauriii^ 
many a toilsome journey, and raising various armies— after exposing 
myseU and my troops to ciroumatances of grMt danger, to battle 
and bloodshed, by tto Divine favour* I had routed my formidable 
aoemy, and achieved the eenquest of numerous proviaces and king- 
doms ^ioh we at jswsent held* And now what force oompels, what 

^ P. de Gourtoille, il 233| llminski, 881. 
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hardship obUges us, without visiblo cause* after having worn out 
our life in aocomplisbing the desired aohievemont, to abandon and 
fly from our conquests* and to retreat to Kabul with every symptom 
of disappointment and discomfiture Y Let anyone who calls himself 
my friend never benoeforwaid make such a proposal ; but if there 
is any among >gni who cannot bring himself to stay, or give up his 
purpose of return* let him depart. Having made this fair and reason- 
able proposal* the discontented were of necessity compdled* however 
unwillingly* to renounce their seditious purposoL’* ^ 

The result of this appeal was exactly what might have been 
expected. All his officers, save one or two whose health was 
seriously affected, determined to support theii master. 

When the determination of Babur to remain in the coitntry 
became generally known, it produced a great effect upon the 
situation. In the first place Singram Singh, who had previously 
hoped that Babur, after having smashed the power of the 
Lodi dynasty, would retire, leaving the coast clear for tlie 
Rajputs, now began to realise that the King of Kabul was not 
an Involuntary friend but a conscious enemy. From this 
moment the Rajput confederacy commences its preparations 
for that final bid for supremacy which had long been a cherished 
design, but which was destined to prove in no long*timc so 
disastrous to its power. But in the next place, many of t he 
potty chiefs who had contemplated fightiqg for their own hand, 
BO long as it seemed that the country was about to relapse into 
anarchy, came in and gave their Bubmlasion to Babur so soon 
as they realised that he was no mere raider, but a conqueror 
in the true sense of the word. Shaikh Ouien, an important 
chieftain of Kol in the Doab, was won*'''*:^. by assurances of 
protection. Ho brought some two thousand men, who all 
joined Babur’s army. Shaikh Baiazid, the brother and 
successor of Mustafa Farmuli* who had been the late Sultan’s 
lieutenant against the rebellious nobles of the East, also 
entered Babur s service* and was given a jagir in Oudh worth 
*a kror. Fiioz Khan, Mahmud Khan Lohani, and other 

^ Leyden and Enkine* 330 ; Uminfiki, 332* 383 * de ComteiUe, 
"^ 37 . 
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profoinent nohhs, cam« over to Babm: at the aama tiaas, 
and jeoeived valuable revenue grants. 

The tide gradually turned in his favour. Ibn eame 
pouring in from all sides, and he wai^t length iyi)le to undettahe 
the systematic reduction of the country. He I^t upon a plan 
which at once satisfied his begs, and brought more and more 
territory under his control. He made* grants of towns and 
fortresses yet unconqueied to prominent men, and then sent 
them ofi with a small force to take possession. In this way 
Sambal fell at length to Humayun, Babiri to Mohammad Ali 
Jang*Jang, Etawa to Mahdi Ehwaja, Eanauj ta Sultan 
Muli^mmad Duldai, Dholpur to Sultan Junaid parlas. These 
little bands fought with the utmost zeal, conscious that*they 
were making their own fortunes, while at the same time the 
territories thus acquired represented an extension of the 
dominions of their master. While these minor expeditions 
were going on, Babur, who had taken care not to weaken 
unduly his main striking force, held a council of war. The 
two main antagonists with whom he had to deal were the 
Afghan rebels who bad set up Bahadur Khan ; and Singram 
Singh, who had taken advantage of the confusion to besiege 
and capture the strmig fort of Eandar, near Bantambhor. 
Of these the former seemed for the moment more dangerbus ; 
indeed, Babur’s council were distinctly inclined to under- 
estim%t6 the power of the Bajputs. They pointed out that 
Singram IKngh was far away, and it was not even certain 
whether he had the power to come close.^ On the other hen4» 
Nasir Shan Bohagi^d Ma’arul Farmuli having advanc^ at 
the head of forty^TBfty thousand men, and having sefaed 
Eanau],it was necessary to take immediate steps agiunstribMn. 
Aoccidintfy Humayun was despatched, with the'expeditkiiaiiy 
fmcea whiA had been intend^ for Dholpur and Etawa, to 
match in their direction. He advanced.steadify down the 
Qangee, and while he was atiU twenty nufes Jajmaii^ whece^ 
jbhe tebd lords had asaamUed, their army took to ti^t wilAout 
waiting for hinu 

> n. de Ooartdille^ U. 245-0 j Ihnh^ 
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Hesnwliile Babur remained at Agia, etiengtheniag bimeelf 
for farther eSoits, organising his newly acquit zesources for 
the ensuing campaign agmnst oontumaoioiia strongholds, 
and employing |d8 leisure in the oomtruction of pleasure- 
gardens, ** full,-’ as he himself says, ** of beauty and symmetry.’* 
He directed particular attention to the building of baths, 
which as he rmnarks, afford a refuge from the three curses of 
Hindustan, heat, dust, and wmd. The natives, struck with 
the novelty of the atyb of architeotute, gave the nickname 
of ** Kabul,” to the quaAer where the new buildings rose. 

Babuais main idea at this time was to reduce to submisBion 
all the petty independent A^han chiefs before embarking 
upon*th6 final trial of strength with Singam Singh. Accord- 
ingly he put his siege train in order, and constructed a monster 
gun. Eight furnaces were employed to melt the metal, and 
even then the great moulds were not full. The chief artilloiy- 
man, Ustad Ali Khan, was overcome with grief and shame, 
and was on the point of hurling himself into the molten 
bronse, but Babur consoled him with the utmost kindness. 
It was afterwards found that the barrel was all right, and 
that the chamber could bo cast separately. At last the 
great piece was finished, and to Babur’s delight, it was 
nfounS to cany sixteen hundred paces. But just as he was 
preparing to take the field against Biana am) other strong 
places, he heard that the Rajputs were already moving. It 
is typical of the fear inspired by the formidable confe<mraGy 
that the first tidings of their intentions were sufficient to cause 
Biana, Gwalior,^ and other mtadela to offer voluntary sub- 
mission to Babur, The king, realising that there was no time 
to be lost, declared a Hbity War,* and recalled prince Humayun, 
whp had jtA completed a briHiaiEt campaign by capturing 

A TatauKkan in Gwili» ciiaiigMl his mind about submiaiion, and 
shut the ^tes in the fm of the offtoera sent to reeeive his suneader. 

• But the tonm fsU uUnost loiinediMsly Ihroi]^ tcesohevy. 

J Badaonlhlsastofy thatmaooanellcIthesnidMitwaspropoied 
tinl Babur, after sesttlag dgra, should xetbe to the rtniab before the • 
-t^eiwholiiiing might of m This pioposid, if efer seriously 

y'^tfonmd, was at ones sheeted. 
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Jaunpur, Ghazipui and Kalpi. Babur himself was now at 
Agra again, setting all things in order for the death struggle 
with the Rajputs. At this particular juncture, in December, 
1526, an untoward incident occurred. Babur was nearly 
poisoned by tho mother of the late Sultan fbrahim. Portu- 
natcly for himself, he only took tho smallest possible quantity 
of the poisoned dish, which itself incoi^orated far less venom 
than was intended. Had ho been killed, or even incapacitated 
for long, nothing could have saved the kingdom which ho was 
building up, and tho Rajputs would* have been supreme in 
Hindustan. « 

The following is his own account of tho incident, as detailed 
in abettor he wrote to Kabul : — * • 

** The mother of Ibrahim, an ill-fated lady, had heard that I had 
eaten somo things from tho hands of natives of Hindustan. . . . 
This lady, having heard the oiioumstanoo, sent a poison to Etawa 
to oall Ahmad, tho tastor, and dollverod into the hands of a female 
slave a tola of poison, wrapped up in a folded paper, desiring it to 
be given to tho taster Ahmad gave it to a Hindustani oook who 
was in my kitohen, seduoing him with the promise of four Pergannas, 
and desiring him by some means or other to throw it into my food. 
She sent another female slave after tho one whom she had d^irp'^. 
to oarry tho poison to Ahmad, in order to observe if the first slave 
delivered the poison <A not. . . He did not throw it into the pot, 
beoauqs I had striotly enjoined the tastexa to watch the Hindus, 
and they had tasted the food in the pot while it was cooking. When 
they were dishing the meat, my giaoeless tasters were inattentive, 
and tho oook throw the poison upon a plate of thin shoes of bread : 
he did not throw above one*half the poison that was In the paper 
upon the bread, and then put some meat fried in butter upon the 
U he had thrown it above the fried moat, or into the cooking 
pot, it would have been much worse : but in his confusion, he spilt 
the better half on the fireplace. On Friday, after afternoon 
prayers, they dished the dinner. 1 was very 4 ond of bare so 1 ate 
some, as well as a good deal of iriedf^oarrot. 1 mtapoi sensible of 
any <^0agieeahk taste.' 1 ate a morsel or two of smoke-dried meat, 
and felt najsea. I was seised with so violent a retohing that 1 
nearly vomited. At last, perceiving 1 could not check it, 1 went 
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to the wateroloset, and vomited a good deal. As 1 hod never 
vomited after iny food, some suspicions crossed my mind. 1 ordered 
the cooks to be taken into custody^ and desired the meat to be given 
to a dog, which I had shut up. Next morning, about the Urst watch, 
the dog beeamewsick, his belly swelled, and he seemed distrohsud. 
Although they threw stones at him, and shoved him about, they 
could not mak^him rise. He remained in this condition until noon, 
when ho rose and recovered. Two young men had also eaten of 
this food: next morning they too vomited much, and one was 
extremely ill, although in the end both esoaped. 

“ On Monday, being % oouri day, I directed all the grandees and 
chief men, the Begs and Wazirs, to attend the Diwan. The two 
men oneftho two women were brought in, who, being questioned, 
detailed the whole cireumstance. The taster was ordered to 1)0 cut 
to pieces : the cook was flayed alive: one of the women was ordered 
to be trampled to death by an elephant, the other to be shot with a 
luatohlook. . . Thanks be to God, there are now no remains of 
ilhiesB.*' * 

It was extremely fortunate that he was able to attend to 
business again so soon, for matters were beginning to look 
serious. The garrison which had been thrown into Biana 
when it surrendered was now besieged by the united *forccH of 
Singram Singh and Hasan Khan Mewati — an unholy alliance 
whose only bond of union was a common desire to exj)el 
Babur from India. The garrison of Biana, sallying out some- 
what too rashly, suffered a severe check, and was soon hard 
pressed. 

Babur at once despatched Muhammad Sultan Mirza with 
a body of light troops to the relief of Biana, cursing meanwhile 
his own undue generosity in having released with honour the 
son of Hasan Khan Mewati, who had been taken at Panipat. 
Realising that the most critioa! moment of hia career was now 
approaching-— the moment which was to make or mar his 
new dreams of cny>ii;e — Babur took the field in person on 
^ February 11th, 1527.^ The' opening of the campaign was not 
propitious. The relieving* foxoe was unable %to rea ch thes 

1 P. deCoiirteil] 0 ,ii 2a(M; IhniaOd, 306-302. * 0th Jemadi, 1. 

L 
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gamson of Biana, or even to get into communication with the 
beeleged. To make matters worse, they brought back such 
stories of the ardour and bravery of the Bana’s men that 
Babur's army began to be discouraged. He marched from 
Agra to Sikri, while the enemy advanced in his direction as 
far as Bhasawar. To add to the depression, another unfortunate 
incident occurred. The begs took it in turns to command 
the advance guard. On Abdul Aziz's ^y, he advanced to 
Kanua without any precaution, and his little band of 1500 
men was promptly assailed by three times its own numbers. 
Several successive contingents had to be despatched to bring 
him ofi, and this was only done at considerable cost, with the 
loss dt his standard. • . 

In expectation of an immediate battle, Babur and bis men 
buckled on their armour, assembled their waggons and gun 
carriages, and went out to look for the enemy. Having advanced 
two miles without seeing anything of their adversaries, they 
determined to camp, more especially as they were now within 
convenient distance of a large lake. Babur set about fortify- 
ing his position. Along the front of the line were placed the 
groups qf waggons, each waggon connected with its neighbour 
by an iron chain sixteen or eighteen feet long, which took the 
place of the extemporised hide-ropes of Fanipat field. Behind 
these waggons, as before, the artillerymen and the musketeers 
were to ^d shelter. Mustafa, the Turkish expert, won Babur’s 
particfilar commendation by the skill with which he arranged 
his barricade, and the Emperor determined to post him on the 
right, where Humayun would benefit from his assistance. 
Ustad Ali, whose arrangensents were not quite so perfect, was 
placed in front of the centre. The position was further 
strengthened by a ditch, out to protect the army on the sides 
where there were no waggons, for the nature of the country is 
such that it was impossible to find natural protection either 
on the Banks or in the rear. But the nftist notable feature 
of the prepararions was the oonstruction of novel engines * 
*bf wo(sinattft^ling wheeled tripods. These, when placed 
in line, afforded at once cover for the musketeers and a rest for^ 
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the muskets. They could be tnmdled forward or backward ; 
and, secure in their protection, a corps of musketeers could 
advance right out into the open held, should circumstances 
make such a move desirable. These tripods also wore con- 
nected togetheSr by ropes of hide — ^a clear indication that thoir 
construction Was undertaken upon the spur of the moment. 

There is no doubt that in ordering the army to make these 
novel instruments of war, Babur and Khalifa, his right-hand 
man, Were killing two birds with one stone. On the one hand, 
Panipat had shown how great would bo the advantage if 
musket^rs were so equipped as to be able to fight in the open 
field, to follow up a charge or to take a wavering foe in^ank. 
But, on the other hand, the labour of constructing the tripods, 
which occupied between three and four weeks, gave a respite 
to the army, and enabled them to recover their confidence. 
Unfortunalely, at this moment came a small reinforcement 
of five hundred men, bringing with them two notable things— 
a supply of Babur’s favourite Ghazni wine, and a prominent 
astrologer. Doubtless the Padshah was pleased with the 
former : but before ho could have consumed much of it, ho 
heard that the astrologer was turning the hearts of the army 
to water with his distressing predictions. Babur had in his 
^'*VM 4 y days suffered disaster through giving ear to astrological 
superstitions, and he had no mind to repeat the experience. 
He endeavoured to arouse the martial spirit of bis iqeii by 
dispatching plundering parties in various directions: bnt 
soon found that something more startling was necessary if 
they were to be rescued from their depression. Accordingly, 
he solemnly renounced wine not for the first time, indeed 

pouted out the new Ghazni vintage upon the ground, broke 
up his costly drinking-vessels, and distributed the fragments 
among the poor. Some three hundred of the principal begs 
followed bis example, and the dramatio spectacle fired the 
, army with new enthusiasm. * To celebrate the occasion, Babur 

^ WMIa im njTTmont* 

^ rMuurniiiMi, il oumot be mal n t iiii e df ss soma Mstonaos aiserl, that 
he lemaiaed true to bis tow for tiw leet of bia life. See below, p. 174. 
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for^ially decreed a remission of the tamga or stamp-tax, as 
an act of piety. Before long, however, a fresh wave of de- 
pression swept over the little force. The spectacle of their 
master’s changed manner of life may well have helped to 
disconcert them. In any case, Babur found it necessary to 
restore their courage by a direct appeal. If ift may recon- 
struct his speech, after the manner of Jhucydides, he must 
have said something like this : 

T&y lords and comrades in arms ! Do ^on not know that there 
lies a journey of some months between us and the land of our birth 
and our familiar city t If our side is defeated (God pi;(^serv8 us 
from that day I God forbid it !), where are we T Where is our 
birthplace— where our city 7 We have to do Hdth strangers 
and foreigners. But lot every man remember that whosoever enters 
this world is subject to destruction : for God alone is eternal and 
uushakeable. He who commences the banquet of life must at length 
drain the cup of death. Better is it to die gloriously than to live 
with a name disgraced. If I die with glory, all is for the best. Let 
mo leave an honourable name, for certainly my body cannot escape 
death. Almighty God has ordained for us this fortune, and put 
before us this noble destiny, that if we are vanquished, we die 
martyrs :« if we conquer, we have won His holy cause. Therefore 
let os all swear, in the name of the All Mighty, that wo will never flee 
from a death so glorious : and that while our souls are not separated" 
from our bodies, our b(^es shall never be separated from the perils 
of this combat.” ^ 

He added that after this enemy had been beaten, he would 
give leave to go home to everyone who asked for it. The 
response was enthusiastic, 

** They swore by the divorce of their wives, and on the Holy 
Book: they recited the /hfiAaand’said, * Oh King I Godwillmg, we 
will not spare ourselves in saoxifioe and devotion, so long as breath 
and life are in our bodies.* ” 

The spirit of the army was entirely rtotoied, which was 
fortunate, for bad news was coming in apace. Babiri had been 
%eiEedhv.Fvttd&KhanL^ ChandwabyKatbEhan. The 

* P. de Courtoille, ii. $89-4; JSfuma^n ^ama,9±A. S. Bevetidige, 99. 
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troops in Sambal and Eanauj abandoned their charges and^fled 
to Babur. Gwalior was besieged, and, worst of all, desertion 
began in the ranks eveiTof the main army. 

When his ^preparations wore complete, however, Babur 
pushed on undauntedly. On March 12th Ustad Ali Khan 
and the musketeers advanced, tho waggons and the wheeled 
tripods rolling in front of them. The Padshah himself rode up 
and down the line, his eye everywhere, cheering, encouraging 
and exhorting. When he came within view of tho enemy, 
he sent out a few skirmishers, who successfully attacked 
some stragglers and brought off a number of heads. This 
small cxploijj greatly encouraged the army. 

“Having carefully surveyed the ground. Babur halted three 
days near Kanua while Khalifa and the pioneers dug trenches 
and rai6e<l ramparts. At last on March 16th, when all was 
ready, the army advanced in battle array and occupied tho 
position prepared for it. Just as the tents were being pitched, 
the news was brought that the enemy was in motion. Without 
confusion, all fell into their appointed places. 

The Mughal camp was situated on the plain, near the village 
of Kanua, about ten miles from Sikri. It is unfortunately 
impossible to determine with any accuracy the site of tho 
position taken up by the Padshah’s men. Our only evidence 
consists of three facts : first, that Babur advanced to meet 
the Rajputs, who were coining up from Bhasawar ; sworidly, 
that he was quite close to Kanua hill; thirdly, that the battle 
broke earlier, and was far more desperately contested, upon 
the right wing than upon the left. This would perhaps justify 
the assumption that Babur’s camp faced west and south, 
with its left resting upon, oi partially flanked by, tho hill 
above mentioned. 

Along the front of the line were tho artillerymen and tho 
musketeers, secure in the shelter of the chained waggons and 
of the tiipqd-like breastworks. Mustafa, with the match- 
locks and culverins, was posted in advance of^e right win^ 

* while Ustad Ali, with the heavy ordnance, heGntf^^ground 
in front of the centre. Ab at Panipat, the line was not 
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GontinaouB ; there was a series of gaps through which charges 
were deljivered upon the foe. In the rear* and upon both 
flanks, apparently, were the entrenohments thrown up by 
the pioneers. ^The disposition of the troops was as follows. 
On the extre^ left was a picked body of household troops 
detached to constitute the ttUghma, under the command of 
Mumin Atkah and Rustam Turkman. To the right of this 
body was the left wing, divided, we may assume, into the 
customary three divisions, left, centre, and right, under the 
general direction of khalifa. With him were a number of 
highly distinguished Turki nobles, Saiyid Mahdi Ehwaja, 
Muhammad ^ultan Mirsa, Adil Sultan, Abdul Aziz, Jdaster 
of the Horse, Muhammad Ali Jang-Jang and others : as well 
as a contingent of Afghan leaders, Jalal Khan, Kamal Khan, 
Ali Khan Farmuli, and Nizam Khan of Biana. We are nf)t 
informed of their relative posttions: indeed, owing to the 
fact that all existing accounts of the battle are inspired by 
Babur ai^d Ilumayun, who were posted upon the centre and 
right respectively, much of what took place upon the left wing 
is far from clear,^ On the immediate right of the left wing, 
came the left division of the centre, where were posted Ala>iid< 
Din Lodi, now once more an adherent of Babur, Shaikh Zain, 
to* whose elaborate but bombastic description wo owe so much, 
Muhibb Ali, Shir Afkan, Ehwaja Husain, and others. Next, 
in the very centre of the battle line, stood the main pody of 
the household guard, commanded by the Padshah himself, 
who was surrounded by his aides-de-camp under Sultan Mu- 
hammad, the adjutant*general. On the right of the centre 
was posted a body of Babur’s most trusty army begs, Chin 
Timur Sultan, Sulidman Shahj^Tunus Ali, Shah Mansur Barlas, 
Abdullah Kitabdar, Dost Ishaq Agha, and others. On their 
right again was the left division of the right wing, under Mir 
Hamah, Mnhamni^ Kul^dash and Khwajagi Asad. The 

‘ The soaftef for the hatile of Kanoa are, upon^ Mughal aide. 
Shaikh Za|ii*s ofiloial Penian dispatch, BaXnif leydeh 

’ aad fiiridDc, 860 seg. : P. de O^irteiUe, 287 stq, : Ihsiinski,'*410 uq. 
For the Bajpat side, m Tod, Annait of JfeuNir, chapter Iz. 
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central body of the right wing was commanded by Humayun, 
and mcludedi like the left wing, a number of highl^ni' Afghans 
who had for the moment thrown in thMr lot with the liluglials 
— Khan Khanan Dilawar Khan, Malik-Dad Kurram, and 
Shaikh Guren. In the right division of the right wing were 
Kasim Husain Sultan, Ahmad Yusuf Aglanchi,^indu Beg, 
Khusru Kukultaah, and Kawan Beg Urdu-Shah, as well as 
a couple of ambassadors, who bad been brought, apparently, 
to see the fighting — Sultan Aghur, the ambassador of Iraq, 
and Husain, the ambassador of Sistan. * The end of the lino 
was held by the right a strong body of Mongol troops, 

under the command of Taxdika, Malik Kasim, and Baba Kishka. 

It s%cmsthat the number of troops under Babui^’s comma*ad 
was greater than at Fanipat, but the depression and vacillaticn 
which the Padshah was at such pains to overcome proves that 
the average tnorale was not so good. To the sturdy Turk! 
and Mongol troops who had won him the throne of Delhi, 
Babur had by this time added contingents of Afghan troops 
of poorer quality. That these had sv^clled the total force to 
any considerable extent is unlikely, in view of the wastage 
which must have occurred in the original army from the 
ravages of climate and warfare, as well as fiom the exigencies 
of garrison duty. In the absence of precise information, rto 
sound conclusion can d)e arrived at : but from the general 
character of the fighting os well as from the number of indi- 
vidual Baders mentioned by name in the official account, we 
may perhaps hazard a guess that Babur’s army numbered 
eight or ton thousand effectives. That the numerical odda 
were prodigiously unfavourable to him is beyond question. 
According to the Mughal official estimate, Sbgram Singh’s 
immediate adherents numbered 100,000, and the followers 
of the confederated chieftains who marched with him, another 
100,000. These numbers are plainly exaggerated so for as 
fighting men are concerned, although if camp followers were 
reckoned in, it is conceivable that so great a total might be 
appToacJv94v«^*1!n the Turki account it is stated that only, 
yie-third of Bana Singram Singh’s personal feudatories had 
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Jready given pioof of tkoir fidelity in previous battles ^ : but 
even so, it seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that in 
edectives the Rajput dBtStain outnumbered his antagonist 
by seven or eight to one. 

It was about three hours after sunrise when the battle 
began, a fact %hich fixes the first Rajput attack somewhere 
between 0 and 9.30 a*m. Apparently Singram Singh’s idea 
was to roll up the Mughal line from the extreme right, for his 
first desperate charge was delivered against the tulghnia 
t roops under Mabk K&im and the right division of the right 
wing under Khusni Kukultash. For some time, the centre, 
the left, and oven the main body of the right, were out of 
action, and t^e men upon each side contented thcmScIvos 
with watching the movements of their adversaries. Very 
soon, however, it became necessary for the Mughals to rein- 
force the troops on the extreme right, who were suiTcriug 
severely. The moment was one of great danger. A iu^hma 
was accustomed to attack, not to resist, and signs of weakening 
began to show themselves. If the end divisions of the right 
wing gave way, the whole line would be rolled up, and defeat 
would be immediate and irreparable. Babur instantly 
determined to cUspatoh his trustiest leader to the thieatene<l 
point. The assistance came just in time. Chin Timur Sultan, 
with a body of picked men, charged the Rajput left wing, 
smashed into their midst, and so relieved the pressure uj)on 
the Mughal right. The attack was well pushed home, and 
a gap was apparently opened between the Rajput left and 
centre. Of this the Mughal leaders were quick to take ad- 
vantage. Mustafa, the artilleryman, trundled his culverins 
and his tripods into the open field, and from this position 
of advantage commenced a destructive fire with small-calibre 
ordnance and matchlockB. So great was the efiect that the 
mofdk of the di^onifited Mughals was restored. Fresh 
troops were hurried up, and little by little the fighting involved 
all the men o'f the right wing, as Kasim IIuaainjB^tan, Kawan 
•!3eg, Urdu-Shah, Hindu Beg, Muhammad Kuktdta''iij and 
1 llminski, 496; P. de OoorteiUu, U. 444. 
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Kl^wajaji Asad wera successively drawn into action. Before 
long, as Rajput lemforcemente, brought evor-increasing 
pressure to bear upon the Mugharnght, contingents from 
the nearest division of the centre were hurle^ into the fray : 
first Yunus Ali, Shah Mansur Barlas and Ab<mila Eitabdar. 
An instant later came Dost-lshaq Agha. Thus supported, 
and aided in addition by Mustafa’s deadly firearms, the Mughal 
right beat ofi all attacks and inflicted severe losses upon the 
enemy. 

Rana Singram Singh now turned liis energies elsewhere. 
Avoiding for a moment the centre, where Ustad Alii^and the 
heaw ordnance were making themselves unple^ntly active, 
the R^ajputa delivered a series of fierce charges upon the left. 
But whUe the main body of the left wing, manned by Mu- 
hammad Sultan Mirza, Adil Sultan, Muhammad Ali Jang-Jang, 
and other stout warriors, stood fast and declined to 3deld 
a foot, the tulghma under Rustam Turkman and Mumin 
Atkah swept round and fell upon the rear of the enemy. A 
ttdghma attacking, the Rajputs soon found, was a very diflerent 
thing from a tulghma attacked : and when Mullah Mahmud, 
Ali Atkah, and at last Khalifa himself, hurried up, the effect 
produced by the charge in rear was serious. None the less, 
by sheer weight the Rajputs maintained a formidable presstire 
upon the left wing, and Babur found it necessary to dispatch 
Khwajp Husain with a picked body of household troops as a 
reinforcement. 

The battle now raged all along the line, and remained for 
some time indecisive. On the one hand the Mughal artillery 
caused fearful carnage m the crowded Rajput ranks, and on 
the other, the unceasing pressure of superior nombets reduced 
Babur’s men almost to their last gasp. Realising the necessity 
for a supreme effort, if the scales of victory were not to itu^e 
against him, the Padshah ordered the household oavaby In 
the centae to oharge in two compact bodies, one on each side 

the artillwji^ leaving a clear pamage down the middfo for 
Tstad Afi’s^'^eat baUs.” Simultaneously, it would 
a strong body of nmtohlockmeii was brouj;^ from the right 
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whig, wlme fire supplemented tbe eflforts of Ustad Ali. T]^ 
clever manoeuvre was crow ed with snocess. The charge of 
the household troops for^ back the Bajput centre, and 
the firearme bky ted a lane of death into the thick of the foe. 
The nUKtchlocIonen then advanced from behind the artillery, 
tmndling their* tripods in front of them, and the ground gained 
was ifuickly occupied hy the Mughal infantry. The Padshah 
in person now ordered a general advance in the centre. The 
guns were moved hnwsTd, and Ustad Ali redoubled his 
activities. At the sj^ctadie of Babur’s advance with the 
victoriousi centre, the Ifoghal right and left wings struggled 
desperately to ^traighten the line. 8o fierce were their charges 
that*they forced the Bs^put right and left wings back in*con- 
f usion, and drove them inwards upon the centre. Once more was 
the fight evenly contested for some time. Although the Bajputs 
were plainly odtmanceuvred, their superiority in numbers 
was still a terrible strain upon the wearied Mughab. Bousing 
themselves for a last effort, Bana Singram Singh’s men hurled 
themselves upon the right and left wings of their opponents, 
who were now threatening to surround them. Desperate 
indeed was that final charge ; the Mughal wings were driven 
from their enveloping position, and forced back almost in 
a line with their centre, nearly it seems to the place where 
Babur himself was standing. On the left, where the pressure 
was greatest, the Bajputs came within an ace of breaking 
through. But the advantage gained by their antagonbts 
was too marked, and the toll tc^en by the artillery was too 
severe. Sullenly the Bajput chivalry ebbed back; the 
Mughal wings in their turn charged once more, thb time with 
deebive effect. Their opponents broke and fled. As Babur 
was gallantfy forcing hb way forward in the centre, hb lieu- 
tenants on each wing came to tell him that the day was won. 
riThehosbof Shijpw 8ing^ melted away like snow at noonday, 
and the battle of Kamia wi» over. 

The Bajput hbtoriaiis state that only treachery could have 
caused the defeat of the Bana,^ although such an asssumption * 
*■ Tod, AnmakpfMmparp chapter is. 
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is not necessary to account for a reverse sufEered at the hands 
of a skilful general supported by good artillery and well- 
disciplined troops. There is no stamjETof truth upon the story 
told ill Annala of Mewar, that Babur tried to make peace 
before fighting, and succeeded only in corrupting the inter- 
mediary, Siladi of Baisin, who joined him at the decisive 
moment of the struggle. The cry of tseachery is a common 
solace to the pride of a beaten army.^ The Rajputs, indeed, 
suffered a terrible shock. Hardly a clan was there which did 
not lose the flower of its princely blood. * Singram Singh himself 
escaped, badly wounded: but his power was brojeen, and 
the decline of his prestige fatally weakened the only bond which 
coulJ hold together the great Rajput confederacy. 

The consequences of the battle of Kanua were most 
momentous. In the first place, the menace of Rajput supre- 
macy, which had loomed large before the eyes of Muhammadans 
in India for the last ten years was removed once for all. The 
powerful confederacy, which depended so largely for its unity 
upon the strength and reputation of Mowar, was shattered by 
a single great defeat, and ceased henceforth to bo a dominant 
factor in tlic politics of Hindustan. Secondly, the Mughal 
empire of India was now firmly established. Babur had 
definitely seated himself upon the throne of Sultan Ibrahim, 
and the sign and seal of his achievement had been the annihila- 
tion of Sultan Ibrahim’s mast formidable antagonists. Hither- 
to, the occupation of Hindustan might have been looked upon 
as a mere episode in Babur’s career of adventure : but from 
henceforth it becomes the keynote of his activities for the 
remainder of his life. His days of wandering in seandi of a 
fortune are now passed away ;« the fortune is his, and he has 
but to show himself worthy of it. And it b significant of the 

1 Rajput annalists display oonsiderablo dislike for Siladi, who 
subsequently converted to Islam under the name of Salah-nd-Din by 
Bahadur Khali of Gujarati Seo Miraf’i’Sihandan, That the story 
of his treachery is without foundation seems dear from the fact that he 
«nevor received any reward from the Mtuhols and never came into contact 
with them subsequently. After the defeat he retired southwards, and 
oonoomod himsclt as buote with the politics of Mahra. 
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new stage in his career which this battle marks that never 
afterward docs he have to stake his throne and life upon fho 
issue of a stricken ficld.^f'ighling there is, and lighting in 
plenty, to be done : but it is lighting for the extension of his 
power, for thc^reduction of rebels, for the ordering of his 
kingdom. It & never fighting for his throne. And it is also 
significant of Babur’s grasp of vital issues that from henceforth 
the centre of gravity of his power is shifted from Kabul to 
Hindustan. He recognised clearly that the greater must 
rule the less, and that from the little kingdom of former days 
he cguld^ never hope to control the destinies of his new 
empire. Often as his heart sighed for the streams and 
meadows of lis mountain home, he resolutely reinainid in 
India for the test of his life, fighting, governing, administer- 
ing, striving io put all things upon a soimd basis ere death 
called him away. 

Afler the battle of Kanua, Babur, having for the moment 
no open enemy in the field, was able to proceed unhindered 
to the reduction of his dominions. After constructing the 
usual tower of skulls as a trophy of victory, he pushed on to 
Biana. He contemplated a regular invasion of iiajpulauu 
to set the seal upon his triumph, but as the hot weather was 
coming on, he reluctantly yielded to the counsel of his amirs, 
and abandoned the project. He detennined, however, to 
undertake the reduction of Mewat, and marched into Alwar, 
receiving the submission of the local chieftains, lid then 
returned to Agra via Eotila and Biana. 

While he was on the march, he allowed Humayun,’ Mafid 
Ehwaja, and all who needed rest and refreshment, to return 
to Kabul. Many seem to h%ye availed themselves of the 
promise which had been given before the battle. Probably 
the Padshah was not sorry to see them go. The condition 
yir Kabul, denuded of troops as it was, was the cause of some 
anidety to him, for he well knew that if a sudden reverse of 
fortune should drive him fro’m India, it would bo of the greatest 

• 

^ The Prinoe exposed himself to grave oensace by pluKdering some 
tfsasaie-houaes at Delhi on the way home* 
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im^rtance to poBseas a stroog and stable base from which to 
conduct futoie operations. 

Pot himself, there was no re8t.^9%e first thing to be done 
was to reduce to submission the districts which had thrown ofi 
their allegiance before the battle of Eanua.'' An espedition 
dispatched against Ohandwa and Rabiri, undet the leadership 
of Muhammad Ali Jang-Jang and Tatdi ^eg, proved oompletelj 
auccessfuL The fortresses were recaptured without difficolt 7 , 
and the principal rebel, Husain Khan Lohani, was drowned 
in attempting to escape>across the Jumna. Etawa promptly 
surrendered when this news reached Eutb ELhan. Another 
strong force was despatched against Biban, a powera^ Afghan 
chiefs who had taken advantage of the recenb confusion to 
besiege and take Lucknow. Biban fled without fighting, and 
his conquests fell into Babur’s hands. ' 
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Modern Iforilj.— Enkliio ; Elliot and Dowion, yolumeB iv and v. 

Now for the first time Babur was able to complete tbe dis- 
tribution of the different provinces and districts among bis 
followers. Hitherto he had been compelled to keep his whole 
force mobffised ; but the triumph of Kanua and the con* 
sequent dwappearanoe of open resistance, made it possible 
for him at the beginning of the rains to direct each of his nobles 
to repair to his own por^ana, to set his necessary affairs in 
order, and to prepare his arms and accoutrements in readiness 
for the season when military operations would again become 
possible. Such was the first step taken ^y Babur in founding 
the administration of the Mughal Empire. 

A word must here be said as to the difficulties with^hieh 
he was confronted. Such executive machinery as had been in 
use during the fourteenth century, had not survived the troubles 
of the fifteenth. The monarchy of the Lodi dynasty had been 
a kind of hegemony, exerdsed one chief over others who 
were almost his equals in fomt if not in prestige. Local 
administration seems to have been entirely in the hands of 
legal magnates* who in their turn depended not upon the 
^ central authority, but upon the great nobles in whose provinces 
' they lay. The control of the king over the local authorities 
seems to have been confined to the right to demand a certain^ 
fixed quota of aimed men* and the right to exact dsrtain 
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loosely-defined dues, the amount of which could be increased 
if the sovereign was strong enough or rash enough to ignore 
the resulting discontent.^ The adiukiistration of justice seems 
to have been the work of the civil and religious officers ap- 
pointed by, and responsible to, the great chiefs. Justice was 
not a royal prerogative, although cases of importance were 
brought to the king for decision ; rather, it would seem, as an 
act of courtesy upon the part of the 'litigants than as the 
consequence of any prescriptive right on the part of the king. 
In war the sovereign was indeed the loader, although how far 
he was able to impose his will upon the powerful chiefs whoso 
followings composed the bulk of his army depen&d^atheV 
upotf his personality than upon his position.* A king like 
Bahlol, who frankly recognised the limitations of his preroga- 
tives, found this loose system of administration not difficult 
to work. It seems to have been easy, generally speaking, 
to gather an army which would help to impose the royal will 
upon some flagrant offender : although it behoved the kipg to 
be sure that the royal will did not differ essentially from the 
will of the powerful feudatories. 

Now it was just because of his failure to recognise the 
limitations imposed by circumstances upon the power of the 
sovereign, that Ibrahim Lodi had come to such utter disaster 
—disaster of which l^is defeat by Babur was the consequence 
rather than' the occasion. He had attempted to restore to 
the Sultanate of Delhi that absolute authority which it had 
possessed in the days of Muhammad bin Tughlaq. But times 
had changed : the monarchy of the Lodis was not a divine 
inheritance, but a human compromise, and the power and 
prestige of the monarch were alike diminished. 

These considerations must be borne in mind when the 
position of Babur is to be determined. On the one hand, he 
had displaced the Lodis, a dynasty whose success, such * ea 
it was, had restflted from a frank recognition of the porition"^ 
of the sovereign as friima inter pares ; on the other hand, he 

t 

> tils ooold be very fonnldable was shown by the recent example 

o( Ibrahim Lodt 
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was himself the very embodiment of absolute kingship, the 
kingship not only of conquest, but also the kingship of ri{|;ht 
divine: being first a,g%4t conqueror surrounded by the 
glamour of success ; and, secondly, the representative of Amir 
Timur, entitledito all the superstitious reverence with which 
his ancestor had been invested. 

It will thus be seen that Bab\ir had not merely to conquer 
a kingdom : he had td recreate a theory of kingship. He was 
determined to be no sultan, hampered by all the limitations 
which had beset the Lodi dynasty, but a padshah, looking down 
upon even his highest amirs from the towering eminence upon 
which theUi vine right of Timur’s blood had placed him. Now, as 
wc have alrea^fr not iced, there was no administrative machinery 
adequate to the task of bringing Hindustan under the effectual 
dominance of the centralised, absolute monarchy which repre- 
sented Babur’s ideal of kingship. Something entirely now, some- 
thing to bridge the gulf between central and local authorities, 
something such as afterwards came into being under Akbar, 
was required. Unfortunately Babur, being no administrative 
genius, but a plain warrior with statesmanlike instincts, found 
it necessary to carry on the administrative plan which he found 
already in existence, namely, that of parcelling the dominions 
subject to him among the great amirs, with the understanding 
that each was responsible for the good order of the districts 
under his control. The consequences of this plan had always 
been the same : the monarchy, having erected an arlaficia] 
banier between itself and the local administration, lost little 
by little all its authority, until last of all its prestige departed, 
and the throne became the prey of contending factions. The 
great amirs, on the other hand, gained what the crown lost. 
During the leign of Babur, this does not become apparent, 
partly because he was invested with the prestige of a oon- 
qu^or : partly because the time was too short for the conse- 
quencee of his policy to make themselves felt. Even before 
*he died, however, symptoms of radical unsoundness in the 
administration are not far to seek. The old j^aphazaid < 
financial system entirely failed to provide means tot the 
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ip-kcep of the *' professional ” soldiers, like the gunners ana 

nfiftchlockmen, who were paid directly from the royal 
revenue. Having distributed with lat^sh generosity the royal 
loards in Delhi and Agra, Babur suddenly found himself 
iviih an empty treasury. For the moment thoideiicit was met 
by a levy of 30 per cent, on the revenues of all great offices. 
But in the time of Humayun there is a repetition of the old 
story of financial breakdown, accomj^anied by revolution^ 
intrigue, and the dethronement of a dynasty. It was the rare 
good fortune of the house of Timur that they were able at 
last to regain their heritage of conquest, strengthened by the 
work of the Afghan Shir Shah, an administrator df marked 
originality, who, all unwittingly, built up foi^ the Mughals 
that structure of administrative machinery which, while it 
was necessary for securing the triumph of the new ideal of 
kingship they represented, they had been entirely unable to 
construct for themselves. Had Babur been as successful in 
administration as he was in fighting, t he i roubles of Huma^un’s 
reign would never have occurred. As it was, he J}equc8thed 
to bis son a monarchy which could be held together only by 
the continuance of war conditions ; which in timas of peace 
was weak, structureless and invertebrate. One of the most 
illuminating criticisms upon the monarchy founded by £abur 

was made by Shir Shah himself : — 

• 

** Since I have been amongst the Mughals, and know their con- 
duct in action, 1 see that they have no order or discipline, and that 
their kings, from pride of birth and station, do not personally super- 
intend the government, but leavo all the affairs of the state to their 
nobles and ministers, m whose sa 3 dng 6 and doings they put perfect 
confidence. These grandees act on corrupt motives in every case, 
whether it be that of a soldier’S, or a cultivator’s or a re^lions 
semindor's. Whoever has money, whether loyal or disloyal can get 
his business settled as he likes by paying for it : but if a man has no 
money, although he may have dxspbyed his loyalty on a humbed 
occasions, or be a veteran soldier, be will never gain his end From- 
this lust of gold they make no distinction between friend and foe.** ' 

t 

* ^ Tani^-i-Shir Shahi ; BUiot and Dowson, iv. 330-1. 
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It ia, then, as a conqueror and not as an administrator that 
Babur must be considered to have laid the foundations of^ho 
Mongol Empire, it is^his A)nquest8 which are of importance, 
not his administrative achievements : for while the fonner 
remained the siudeua of the power of his descendants, the 
latter became* the cause of much disaster before their final 
abandonment. 

During all the thihe years which elapsed between the battle 
of Kanua and the day of his death in 1530, Babur was en- 
gaged in «*in continuous series of military operations 

for the safeguarding and extension of his dominions. In tlie 
int<»rvnls* of campaigns, ho amused himself by touring the 
country', sciuig it with his own eyes, and recording his impro^- 
siona for the benefit of his readers. He also spent much time 
ill Hiiperintending building operations, constructing for himself 
palaces, baths, and gardens designed as refuges against the 
burning 'summer heats. 

The first military operation of any importance after the 
siibfiigatiqp of the eastern rebels detailed in the last chapter 
occurred in December, 1527, Babur decided that though the 
power of the Rajput confederacy had been broken, yet there 
were individual leaders who needed a lesson. One of the most 
famous of those was Mcdni Rao, the kingmaker of Malwa, who 
at present possessed the great fortress of Chanderi. K jihad 
was declared, and on December 9th Batiur set out from Sikri 
on the arduous march to Malwa. But before he went, 4ie had 
timake plans for the frustration of the hostility of the Afghans. 
Being well aware that the goodwill of tho noblemen in the cast 
was more than doubtful, Babur directed the loyalists of that 
quarter to assemble at Kanauj. The redoubtable Shaikh 
Baiasid, who was then supposM to be at peace, was invited to 
join in the projected campaign against the hostile Afghans, 
bi^t in the event of his refusing, Babur gave orders that he 
was to be attacked fiirst of all. 

Having 't}ms made provision for ea.itern affairs, Babur 
crossed the river at the ford of Kinar, near the juqption of thcp 
Ganges and the Chambal, and proceeded to Kalpi. *From 
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Kalpi he marched to Kechran^ via Inch and Bhander. From 
Ee^ran to Chanderi the road ran through rough country, and 
pioneers had to be sent ahead to le^el the way and cut down the 
j angle for the passage of the army. He then crossed what he calls 
the Berhanpur llivcr ” — ^presumably a stream^hich then ran 
in one of the sandy beds which still exist between Banpur 
and Lalatpur — and encamped opposite Chanderi on January 
21st, 1528.2 A favourable position was chosen for the batter- 
ing cannon ; breastworks and scaling ladders were prepared. 
Babur, who only wished to ensure the submission of the rebel 
leader, oifered very favourable terms ; but Mednl Eao rejected 
them scornfully. On January 28th Babur marched*frOm his 
camp,* determined to deliver an assault. Jush as the final 
preparations had been completed, a messenger came in bear- 
ing bad news. The suspicions formed of Baiazid had been 
well founded, for the forces which had been gathered for the 
protection of the east had been defeated and driven back by 
the Afghans. Lucknow had been abandoned. In this crisis 
Babur displayed his usual steadfast courage, declgiing be 
turned back from the enterprise on which ho was then engaged. 
On the morrow the assault was delivered, and after despen ie 
fighting the fort was taken amidst the scenes of horror and 
carnage which always accompanied the fall of a Hajput 
stronghold. ^ 

By February 2nd Babur was on the move again, bound 
for the threatened point in his eastern dominions. He arrived 
at Kanauj on February 27th, not a moment too soon, for un 
the way ho heard that the town had been abandoned, and 

1 For partioalais of this maroh, which are much coofuaed both in 
the Turkish and Persian texts owing to the oommtion of promr names. 

I am much indebted to Kaei Jalsl Uddin, Lecturer in JBistotfioal 
Geography at the B1A.O. College, Aligarh, and to Shaikh Abdul Qadir, 
Prcimasor of History at St. John's College, Agta, who have brought much 
local knowledge to bear upon the questionB under dispute. 1 am hot 
entirely convinced by the identification of the modem Keohran with 
the Koohwch of the text, through the.Keohsawa of ii^n Batuta: but * 
,^1 must admit that the ancient site near the modem village of that name 
agrees.cxactly with Babur's description. 

• N.W.P.Gtadket,u 516. 
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that Shamsabad had been sformed by the eiuMiiy. On^the 
nows of Babur’s approach, Ifbwcvtjr, the rebel loaders, Ibuaxid, 
Biban, and Ma’aruf, fell back, seized the cost liank of the 
Ganges opposite Kanauj, and prepared to dispute his |)a^siige. 

Covert by his artillery, Babur detennined to force a 
crossing. Despite the execution caused in their ranks by his 
ordnance, the enemy* mocked at the enterprise, which they 
regarded as hopeless. But the bridge which his ])ioneors 
constructed grow steadily, and at length on Mar(‘h 12th and 
13th advance parties massed and engaged the enemy. Thcro 
was socnf sharp fighting, but no general engagement : and on 
the night of ]|farch 15ih, finding that they had no long%r any 
prospect, of preventing Babur’s passage, the Afghan rebels 
decamped. As the Padshah hiimself desired to go to Oudh, 
the pursuit of the flying enemy was entrusted to Chin Timur 
Sultan, but was carried on in such dilatory fashion that there 
seemed some danger of the enemy rallying. Babur thereupon 
dispd!C6ited^ reinforcements to the pursuers, and the fugitivoM 
were followed with greater energy. Much baggage was captured, 
aiy& the families of several nobles were taken prisoners. 

For the remainder of the year t>34 the Mcnutirs arc defective, 
so we can only conjecture how Babur spent hi^ time until 
September, 1528, The season would prevent any extensive 
militaiy operations, and it seems probalble that the Pudsliah 
occupied himself in his building projects, and in couipiling 
tWtbook to which we owe so much of our knowledge of him. 
When the Metnoirt are resumed, Babur is found at Agra, 
planning to start on a tour to Chvalior. J ust before he start cd, 
he received in audience, among other distinguished men, 
Khwandamir, the author of *the Habih-wt^Siyaf and other 
works, who had come from the court of Herat to be intro- 
di^ped to the conqueror of Hindustan.^ It was the first 
recognition by the.outside world of the epoch-making character 
of Babur*8 i^ievement. .Babnr, after this interview, went 
on the tour he had planned, visited Gwalior, and spent som<^ 
time examini n g the palaces of Man Singh and ^ikramadit, 

* P. de Gouctotile, ii. 842 ; Elliot aad Dowson, iv. 143, liUb 
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He*was impressed by their size and splendour although he 
grumbles a little at their want of ih^ste %nd elegance. 

Towards the end of 1528 Humayun, from his distant pro- 
vince of Badakhshan, announced with pride the birth of his 
first son, whom he called by the somewhat ill-ahosen name of 
Al-Aman. The letter which Babur wrote in reply to this 
intelligence has been well described as frank, fault-finding 
and affectionate.” The Emperor begins, after warm con- 
gratulations and loving messages, by commenting upon the 
name of bis newly-arrived grandson. Al-Aman means pro- 
tection,” but unfortunately the common people j^oAounce 
it Alaman and Ilaman, words which signify in Tuijri ‘‘a robber,” 
and “ I do not feel ” respectively — ^to put it mildly, an un- 
fortunate ambiguity. He further blames Humayun for his 
carelessness in despatching business : it was only a month’s 
journey from Hindustan to Badakhshan, and yet the messengers 
sent by the Emperor to his son sometimes took a year to return ! 
Again he chides him for repeating so often in his^lefleri> I 
wish to be alone ” — an ill thing indeed for a king : as well as 
for his habit of using such far-fetched expressions in his writi^ 
that they are difficult to understand. After this paternal 
admonition, Babur proceeds to deal with business of greater 
importance. Havingjust heard of the recent successes gained 
by Shah Tahmosp of Persia over the Uzbegs, the Emperor 
had determined to make another attack upon his old enemies. 
Accordingly he draws up in his letter a plan of campaigiafdcrr 
Humayun. He informs him that his brother Kamran and the 
Kabul begs have been put under his orders, and commands him 
to undertake an expedition against the Uzbeg chiefs in Hisar, 
Samarkand, or Meiv, as may seem most fitting. He counsels 
him to show greater energy, ** for indolence and laziness accord 
not at all with the exercise of sovereignty. If you desire^to 
please me, you must put aside your taste for solitude, and that 
uncouth disposition which makes, you fly from the society 
>of others, g. . . Instead of allowing your younger brothers 
and t&e bega to assert their independence, you must make them 
wait upon you twice a day, so that you can take counsel with 
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them on whatever happens.*^ Finally, lluuniyim is 
to act handsomely towards Camrau, tliat " oovnu'l an<! \vor( Ky 
young man a com&and which Huniayun loyally obeyed, 
to his abiding sorrow — ^to work hand in hand with Khwaja 
Kilan, and to try by all the means in his power to win the heart 
of Sultan Wais*.! 

Soon afterwards an event occurred which must have filled 
Babur with pride. Vikramadit, the second sou oC Singram 
Singh, ofTeied to surrender the great fortress of Rantumbhor in 
exchange for Shamsabad and seventy lakh**. Such an ofTer must 
have piodi; Babur feel that the w^ork of subduing Hindustan 
was nearly done : indeed, in October he announced his inicniion 
of making aif effort to return to Kabul for a short while in tl»o 
following spring, in order to watch over his interests in Balkli 
and Badakhshan, wtiich the Uzbegs were once more threatening. 
As, how'cver, the Uzbegs were shortly defeated with git'at 
loss by Shah Tahmasp, who had occupied the throne of his 
fat^^' Ismael since 1623, the Kabul expedition did nr>t take 
plf^ : bift the more fact that it was over contemplated shows 
tl^ai Babur regarded Hindustan as secure. And in truth 
ttie work had been well done : it hardly seemed likely that 1 ho 
Padshah would have to take the field there in person again. 
jlVs a matter of fact, this proved to be necessary in the following 
year. • 

In the beginning of December, 1528, Babur scut his third 
^t^Askari,^ with a strong force, into the ciistern provinces, 
where there seemed some likelihood of further trouble. Babur's 
own dominions wore, indeed, nominally clear of rebels, but 
the fragments of the anny which had been led by Baiazid, 
Biban^ and Ma’aruf had taksn refuge across the frontier of 
Bengal. Babur had no desire to molest that kingdom, which 
somewhat apart from the general course of Hindustani 
politics, if only he could be sure that his rebels would not 
receive countenance and support from the authorities. Accord- 
ingly, AskaiA was given orders to watch the Bengalis, but to 
manage things by himself unless they showed signs giving 
> T.IL, 409. > Bom in 1610. 
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trouble. In that case he was to communicate with his father 
at once. « 

Meanwhile, Babur was enjoying a iSnef rest at Agra. He 
occupied some of his time in planning the ^leat strategic 
road which was to safeguard the communications between 
Agra and Kabul, and in giving orders for watchtowers, changing 
stations, and rest-houses along its course. He also took this 
opportunity to arrange a grand entertainment at which were 
present ambassadors from Persia, from the Uzbegs, from the 
various Hindu kingdoms, as well as venerable Ehwajas from 
Transoxiana. There was a great presentation of ^iQ» and 
honorary robes to the ambassadors : nor did Babur in his 
hour o1[ prosperity, forget the friends who had sthck so closely 
to him in the days of adversity : — 

** As for those who had foUowed me from Andijan,'* he says, 
without hearth or home, who had accompanied me everywhere, 
had come with me from Sukh and Hushyor, I presented them with 
honorary robes, with costly dresses, with gold and silver anda^j^arel 
of every kind.’^ 

By way of completing Babur’s triumph, an envoy arriveH 
from Bengal, bringing a message of submission which, to the 
straightforward Padshah, seemed to leave no doubt whatever 
as to the pacific intentions of the Bengalis. This was on 
January 1st, 1529. 

The*submiB8ion, however, proved to be a mere blind.^^ 
few weeks afterwards, when Babur was arranging a punitive 
expedition against the Biluchis, who had been raiding his 
territories, news was brought that Mahmud, son of Sikandar 
Lodi, had seized Bihar. Abandoning his projected expedition 
to the western provinces, Babur moved slowly eastward to the 
threatened diatriots, interviewing ambassadors, cone8pondi:|g 
with his deputies in Kabul, and transacting a great deal of 
business as he went. His leisurely journey o(^upied just three 
months, from January 10th to April 10th, and dto the latter 
cEste hm advance guard got into touch with the rebels at Chunar. 
Mahmud and his army fled before him, finally crossing the 
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border^ and oponin};; negotiations with the authorities in Bez^aJ. 
Despite the. renewed protestations of the Bengali ambassador, 
the attitude of his principals seemed to Babur unsatisfactory. 
The Padshah therefore continued his march eastward. Whether 
the Bengalis suspected him of a design to invade their terri- 
tories, or whetfier they had been acting from the first in concert 
with the rebellious Afghans, is uncertain : at all events twenty- 
four divisions of the army of Bengal crossed the Clunduk, and 
took up a fortified position on its banks. Babur was not 
anxious to fight, and when the Bengalis took their stand right 
in his at the junction of the Ganges and Gogra, ho made 
one last effort to avert hostilities, by courteously requesting 
the King of Bengal to order his army to retire into i/s own 
territories, guaranteeing that no harm was intended either 
to Bengal or the Bengalis. When no answer was returned, he 
determined to force his way across the river. 

The fight of the Gogra was not unlike that of the Canges, 
sav^that the enemy was far more determined and far better 
equipped ^ith artillery. Babur brilliantly forced the passage 
under a heavy fire, and the Bengali army was taken in flank 
hy a party under Askari which had crossed in a different place. 
On May 6th, 1529, the enemy broke and fled after a fierce 
struggle. In addition to disposing of the danger from Bengal, 
this victory had one important consequence. Muhatmnad 
Ma’aruf, who had been forced by the Bengalis to join them, 
jyromptly came over to Babur, who was thus freed from the 
opposition of one of the most formidable of his antagonists. 

Baiazid and Biban, however, were of sterner metal. They 
crossed the Sim, and besieged Lucknow. Owing to an out- 
break of fire in the fort, th^ place fell. After this success, 
the rebels crossed the Ganges, and moved in the direction of 
Ci^unar and Jaunpur. On the news of Babur’s approach, 
however, their army broke up in confusion. Babur thereupon 
inarched back to A^. It was hU last campaign : all was now 
quiet. 

Babur seems to have been disappointed at the failure ot 
Humayun's campaign against the Uzbegs, and was dissatisfied 
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witb the way it had been managed. He recalled the boy Hindal, 
his youngest son, the favourite ef his old age, from Kabul : 
he was growing old, he said, and desired to have a son by his 
side. But in the same message he announcc^d his intention 
of visiting his northern dominions in person, and suggested 
that peace should not be made until he arrived. It appears, 
however, that the suggestion arrived too late to be acted upon. 
The Emperor managed to get as far north as Lahore, where 
Kamran met him, but his intentions of marching to Kabul 
and Transoxiana were interrupted, not merely by the threaten- 
ing aspect of affairs in Bengal, but also by his rapidly .biling 
healtl^. He seems at thb time to have suffered from occasional 
fits of deep depression, which led him to announce to his family 
his intention of abandoning the world and retiring to pass the 
remaining years of his life in hermitical soUtude. He who had 
formerly been so strong and so determined, now became 
vacillating and irresolute: and in striking contrast to his 
former purity of life, he now began to display an inordinate 
longing for the daughters of the Philistines, as ]%presented 
by two Circassian girls who had been sent him as a present 
by Shah Tahmasp. To these girb, if Shaikh Zain ^ is to be 
believed, he became greatly attached. Indeed, during ^hese 
the last two years of Babur’s life his mental vigour unquestion- 
ably became seriouslyViffected. 

It is probable that to this moment should be ascribed the 
beginning of a remarkable palace conspiracy, which hat^fos 
its object the setting aside of Babur’s heirs, and their replace- 
ment on the throne by one Mir Muhammad Mahdi Khwaja, 
at this time Jagirdar of Etawah. About this individual, 
remarkable as it may appear, very little is known with certainty. 
He was a high noble, who had been in Babur’s service for some 
ten years, belonging by birth to that aiistooracy of religipn 
which so often intermarried with the bluj^t blood in the 
State. He was the husband of Babur’s full' sister, Khansada 
Begam, and is often mentioned in the later portion of the 
Memoirs, alVays in connection with nobles of the most exalted 
‘ (Rampor codex). 
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rank. It appears that Khalifa,^ Babur’s lifelong frioitd i^iul 
counsellor, now possessed absolute power throiigh the 
Emperor’s growing fedloness of mind and body, designed to 
set this man oi^the throne, to the exclusion of Babur's sons. 

In connection with this intrigue, the reality of which is 
unquestioned, some fascinating piobloms present them.selvos. 
Nowhere are we told*of Khalifa’s exact motive : and we are 
left to conjecture what is meant by Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad's 
phrase that the old counsellor dreaded and suspected *’ 
the succession of Huumyun, “ in consequence some things 
which JiiMl taken place in the course of woiUlly affairs.” So 
intimate ha<^ always been the connection bctw(v>n Khalifa 
and hi^ muster, that we are at first tempted to thin^ that 
Babur liimself may have encouraged the scheme, in view of 
the fact that many of Humayun’s actions, particularly the 
looting of the Delhi treasure-houses and the indolent adminis- 
tration of Badaklishan, hud in late years given him great 
of!c;ice. But from his death-bed pronouncemeut, it seems 
plain that* ho had never contemplated any succiwsor except 
his eldest son : and it was probably his im^apacity for business, 
due to failing health in body and mind, tiiat induccid the in- 
triguers to hope for success . Khalifa may have been convinced 
that Uuhammad Kbwaja would make a better empiTor than 
Humayun — indeed, Humayun's l>earizl^ and conduct must 
have caused grave anxiety to all who had the welfare of the 
liing^om at heart. But that the scheme should have been 
considered feasible at all is eloquent testimony of Babur’s 
feebleness in body and mind. 

It was in the summer of 1529 that Humayun, far removed 
in Badakhsfaan from the polHics of the court, received news 
which caused him the gravest anxiety. There is strung pre- 
sumptive evidence that it was his mother Maham, now journey- 
ing in leisurely fashion from Kabul to join her husband in Agra, 

> Khwaja Nizam-nd-Din *Ali Barlas, brother of Sultan Jnnaid 
Barlas, and, like Babnr, a member oi the family to whiob Timur 
belong^ See CSahw:i,Itiirodt$eUanal*kisloiredefA8ie,Turesel3itmgob, 
44seq. 
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wh^ bade him return ; and it is natural to suppose that she 
did so iSecausc she had somehovf obtained intelhgonce of the 
plot to set him aside.^ But from whatever source it may have 
been derived, the news which Humayun rcyseived was of 
sufficient weight to cause that prince, who was not much 
addicted to sudden decisions and quick action, to resolve upon 
a drastic course — nothing less than the^ abandonment of his 
government and the presentation of himself at headquarters 
without waiting for orders.^ Another indication of the gravity 
of his intelligence is afforded by the way in which he ignored 
the protests of his subjects. The Badakhshanis imploi^d him 
to continue governing them, lest the Uzbegs should sehze the 
whole country* Humayun merely put forward the pretext 
that he had received urgent orders of recall from the Emperor, 
nominated in reckless haste a lieutenant who was quite in- 
capable of filling his place, and hurried towards Kabul. In 
Kabul, where he seems to have arrived on June 8th, ^ he 

• 

1 Ih it possible that Maham, who cannot have been in very close 
touch with Agra politics during her residence at Kabul, xeooived her first 
mtolligenoo of the conspiracy to set asidi^ her sou as site passed through 
the Etawah district held by the rival candidate f * 

* Mirsa Haidar {T.R,, 387) writes that Humayun had aotuallx been 

rooaUed by Babur. But this cannot be anything more than an excuse 
put forward by the prin(;p himself, for (i) the ap]^arance of Humayun 
at Agra surprised everyone ; (ii) Babur was expecting Hmdal, and would 
never have leoallcd both boys at the same time ; (iii) no successor had 
been settled upon to occupy the governorship of Badakhshan ; (iv) Hn- 
mayun was asked by his father to return to his chaige. ^ 

* There is doubt about this date. My reasons for deciding upon 
June 8th axe as follows. In the fragment given by Pavet de Oourteille, 
ii. 457, it is stated the Bairam fMtivities were m progiess when the 
princes met in Kabul. This may be either Ist Shawwal (Juno Sth) or 
10th ZuU^'ja (August 15th). In favour of the earlier date jmy be 
alleged this evidence : Starting to work back from December, 1530, we 
know that Babur kept his bed for two or three months before he died 
(Gttlbadan Begam, 105), and that the weather was extremely hot when 
Humayun's iUnoss was oritioaL Thti points to the ** crroumamlrala- 
tion ” having token^plaoe in August or September. Humayun, we know, 
had been Ul for some time before Babur heenl of it (Pavet de Oourteille, 
ii. 458), and ^ slow journey from Sambal and Muttra to Agra via 
JSelhi must have taken no short while. It seems probable that Hn* 
BUkyun'M illness began in the spring of 1590, and the afx months which ha 
spent on his fagtr cannot have b^n before the late autumn of 1588. 
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encountered Kamran and Hindal. The latter had returned 
from visiting his father some months previously, but. was atthe 
moment again under osders to present himself at Agra. The 
three brothers had a consultation, and were apparently agreed 
upon the seriousness of the aspect of aifairs. They must have 
seen that the fvture i)osition of all three deptmded upon the 
ability of lluraayun and his mother to checkmute the schemes 
of Khalifa. Finally tlioy hit upon a plan of action. It was 
determined that Humayun should proceed post hasto to Agra, 
while Hindal was to take his place in Badakhshan. Kiimran, 
meanwhile, was to keep tight hold of Kabul. This plan was 
duly catriSd out. 

Humayun a mother Maham arrived at Agra, after a leiiMircly 
journey from Kabul, on Juno 27th, and her son, travelling 
fast, seems to have come only a few hours after. Humayun 
presented himself nt court just at the very time when Maham 
had been loading Babur to talk of him with aifeof ion, and it was 
undoubtedly the intluonec of the adroit lady which saved the 
prini^o froni disgrace. The Emperor was much annoyed at 
his son's dereliction, but made the best of a bad job. The 
retention of Badakhshan was a matter of considerable moinimt, 
fof he still hoped, if health and strength could bo regained, to 
use that kingdom as a base for another attempt to win his 
ancestor Timur’s possessions in Central A^ia. Accordingly, ho 
asked Khalifa to go and take over charge. The old minister, 
who probably thought he saw the hand of Maham in tlss sug- 
strongly objected to leaving court at a time when his 
absence would have meant the victory of Humayun’s party. 
As AbuT Fad says, ho “ delayed to obey.” Babur then asked 
Humayun to go. The prince s^id that if an order wore given, 
he would, of course, obey it : but that he would never exile 
himself voluntarily. In the last resort, Sulaiman Mirza, 

The fact that he fpent sonie time at court before be departed, must 
inoline in to favour the earlier tiie two pooiiblo datce. 

* iDdepondent confirmation of .the stieDg^ of this chain of evidenco 
w afloeded by die Ifemotre tbemaelviea. It is stated (Pavet do Gonr- 
teil]e» iL 439) tM on hit Znlqada, 936 (Jdy 8t^ I^), Humayun m 
well as Maham received pfeaents hi tin audiciioe boll of Agra. 
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the heir apparent, was sent to take possession of his father’s 
kingdom. ^ 

Babur seems to have been worn out by all this worry, and 
announced that he intended to retire to a hermitage in the 
Qold-scattering Garden, and resign the kingdom to Humayun, 
now evidently restored to favour again. Tha Emperor was. 
persuaded to desist from his purpose, and the importance of 
the episode lies merely in two things ; first, it shows that Babur 
was now in a very feeble state of health, and secondly, it proves 
that Humayun, by his timely appearance, had checkmated 
the attempt to set him aside. His personal charm of manner, 
as well as his dutiful behaviour towards the fa^er whose 
menbfcl and bodily vigour were rapidly decaying, bad completely 
secured his hold upon Babur’s affections. Ahmad Yadgar 
has a story which, if it be true, as Ls more than likely, 
illustrates l^th the Emperor's condition at the time ^ and the 
anxieties as to his father’s intentions which must, have tor- 
mented the mind of the prince. 

** One evening the king was in his oups and summoned Muhammad 
Humayun. When that o&pring of the royal tree came into the 
presence. His Majesty, overpowered by the wine, had fallen asleep 
on his pillow. The Shahzada romainod there standing, motionl^s, 
with his hands joined. When the king awoke from sleep at midnight, 
he beheld him standing and said, * When did you come ? ’ He 
replied, ’When I received your oommands.’ ^e king then re- 
membered having sent for him, and was much gratified and said, 
’ If God should grant you the throne and crown, do not pi|t yom 
brothers to death, but look sharply after them.’ The Shahzada 
bowed down to the ground, and acquiesced in all that his Majesty 
said.” 

f 

Immediately after this incident, Humayun, with his mind 

1 It has another point of interest, being, so far as I know, theaonly 
evidence that Babur broke the vow be had taken to abstain from wine 
on tho eve of the battle of Kanua. Ahmad Yadgar’s aath(Hity upon 
matteiB of this sort is oonsiderable : his own father was in the aervioe 
« of Mina Askari, and he gives several partionlaa of 'events ooenning 
dnring the tut few yean m Babur's reign whioh aie found in no other 
writer. 8ee Elliot and Bowson, vol. v. H. Beveridge in J,A.8,B.» 1916. 
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more at case, went to Sambal with a large forco to complete 
the settlement of his jagir. Here he remained for six^nioift lis 
apparently in great content, but at the end of that priod, when 
the hot weather of 1530 was beginning, he foil dangerously ill. 
After some time his father received news of this, and in some 
aj^rm gave orders that the prince should be brought to Delhi, 
and thence by water to Agra. But when Humayun arrived in 
Delhi, his condition so critical that his boon companion, 
the dissolute Maulana Muhammad Parghari, scut an urgent 
message to Maham, then pleasure>sceking with her husband 
at Dholpur : “ Humayun Mirza is ill and in an extraordinary 
state. dlA: Highness the Bcgam should come at once to 
Delhi, for th(^ Mirza is much prostrated.” ^ Maham set out 
to meet her son, and found him at Muttra. By the time ho 
arrived m Agra his mind was wandering, and when Gulbadan 
Begani and her sisters visited him, they found he was delirious. 
Babur was terribly distressed when he saw his son's condition. 
Not long before ho had lost a younger boy, Alwar, and doubt loss 
his «*i()prche^sions were of the worst. Maham made a pathetic 
attempt to comfort him : ** Do not be troubled about my son. 
You are a king : what griefs have you ? You have other sons. 

I sorrow because 1 have only this one.” Babur’s reply shows 
plainly how much his mind was set upon Humayun's surcossion 
to the throne : ” Maham, although I haye other sons, I love 
none as 1 love your Humayun. I crave that this cherished 
child may have his heart’s desire and live long, and I^desire 
Sjhe kingdom for him and for the others, because he bos not his 
equal in distinction.” ^ 

The story of Babur’s sacrifice for his son is famous. 

After taking counsel with the wise, the Emperor deter- 
mined to sacrifice the most vafuable thing in the possession of 
the sufferer, in order to ransom his life. Some suggested that 
the^^reat diamond should be given in alms ; but Babur, deem- 
ing that ho himselj! was the most valuable thing possessed by 
' Humayun, de]:erminfid to make offering of his own life. After 

t G nib a da n Begam, Humaynn Nanuh A. S. Bevoridfi^, 104.. * 

104,10ft • 
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the appropriate ceiemoDies, he walked three times round the 
8ic£'bed^ and then exclaimed^ that he had borne away 
Humayim’s sickness. From that moment, the story runs, 
Humayun rallied while Babur sank. 

By this rite, in which faith prevails eveik to-day among 
Asiatics, Babur believed that he had ransomed his son fropi 
death. Humayun did recover, and the Emperor, long ailing 
as we have seen, looked upon his own life as forfeit. 

Some of those who recount this incident, make it appear 
that Babur died at once. This is contrary to fact. Humayun 
loft Agra, and wont back, apparently to his jagir. Evidently 
he found no grave cause for anxiety in his fat hel-’s* health, 
and Aiw no necessity for remaining. The Emperor continued 
sickly for two or three months, but there seemed no immediate 
danger of his death. Suddenly, however, he took a turn for 
the worse, and Humayun, who had gone with an army in the 
Kalinjar direction, was hastily summoned. He was shocked 
at the change which had come over his father in the course of 
a few months, saying to the doctors : ** 1 left him^well : what 
has happened all at once ? 

Between the time when Humayun recovered from his serious 
illness, and the time when he was recalled to his father's death- 
bed, the last scenes of the palace conspiracy to which Khalifa 
lent his aid had been performed. The old minister must now 
have been convinced that his plot could scarcely succeed: 
Humdyun was too secure in his father’s favour, and may 
perhaps have already been recognised, in some sort of wa/}' 
as the next occupant of the throne.^ None the less, so obstinate 
was the feeling nourished by Khalifa against Humayun, and 
so feeble was the condition of |^^he Emperor’s health, that had 
it not been for a single obstacle, the succession of Babur’s sons 
might yet have been imperilled. That obstacle was the 
personality of the rival candidate. Mahdi Khwaja, imagming 
himself secure in Elhalila’s favour, and knowing well the in- 
fluence of the all-powerful minister over his dying master, began ' 
*to assume the airs of a king, and thus offended many who 
* J.N., trs. H. Beveridge* 276-77. 
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miglit otherwise have proved valuable partisans. But thiaswas 
not all: the final abandonifieut of the intrigue wtis direct ly 
due to Mahdi Khwaja’s rashness, and came about in a dramatic 
manner. The^tory is well told by the author of the TabaqtU- 
i-Akbari. 

happened ono^day that Mir Khalifa wont to see Mahdt 
Khwaja, who was in his pavilion. Mir Khalifa and Muhammad 
Moqim Harawi, Diwan of the household, father of tho author, were 
the only persons present with the Khwaja. When Mir Khalifa 
had sat for a moment, tho Kmperor Babur, in the pangs of his disoaso, 
sent foiJiifli. After he had gone, Mahdi Khwaja continued standing 
in the pavilion, and the author^s father stood with respect J)obind 
hinL Tho Mandi, being unaware of my father's xirescnoe, stroked 
his bcarrl when Khalifa had gone^ and said, * Please Clod, 1 will (lay 
thee, old man.’ Turning round he perceived niy father, and being 
greatly moved said, ' O Tajik ! Ofltimos tho red iouguo has given 
tho groen head to the wind^.’ > My father took his leave and de- 
parted. He wont with all haste to Mir Khalifa and said, * Not- 
withktandit]|; the existence of snob intelligent princes as Miiliamnuul 
Humayun Mirza and his brothers, you have shut your eyes against 
loyalty, and desire to transfer tho sovereignty to another house. 
Now see what will oome of it.’ 

• 

And he told Khalifa what he had heard. Mir Khalifa at oiiro 
sent ofiE to find Prince Humayun, and sefit an officer to Mahdi 
Khwaja with an order in the Emperor's name, <lirccttng^iiu ti> 

. retir^to his house. Thus came to an end the attempt to set 
Humayun aside. From henceforward, Khalifa never Hoems to 
have questioned the choice of his master. But it is not without 
significance that on the accession of Humayun, the old minister, 
for so long dominant in the fmlitics of Hindustan, vanishes 
entirely from history. He finds no mention, so far as 1 am 
aware, in any of the chronicles of the reign of Humayun. 

The old Emperor became rapidly worse. There was a sudden 
acute disorder of tke bowels which the doctors were quite unable 
to remedy, and they said that they had discovered symptom^ 

* 1 . 9 , fBBedom of speech has brought venerable, green-todiaiied 
foUowen of the Prophet to the penal^ of deeapitatioii. 
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of tlie Bajne poison with which Buwa Begam, Siiltan Ibrahim’s 
mother, had before attempted to*take Babur’s life. 

The dying man was in great pain, longing restlessly for the 
return of Hindal, his dearly-loved, but his ^nd remained 
clear to the last. The day after Humayun’^ arrival Bab^ 
felt death draw near. He called the amirs together, and spoke 
his last words to them : — • 

** For years it has been in my heart to surrender my throne 
to Humayun, and retire to the Gold-scattering Garden. By 
the Divine grace, I have obtained in health of body all things 
but the fulfilment of this wish. Now, when I am laidjow by 
illnes^ 1 charge you to acknowledge Humayun as my successor, 
and to remain loyal to him. Be of one heart and mind towards 
him, and I hope to God that Humayun will also bear himself 
well towards men.” 

He then turned to Humayun, and delivered him a message 
intended for his private ear. 

** Humayun, I commit to Gods keeping you and your 
brothers and all my kinsfolk and your people and fhy people ; 
and all of these 1 confide to you.^ . . . The cream of my 
testamentary directions is thb. Do naught against your 
brothers, even though they may deserve it.” ® , 

Right loyally, to his own sore despite, was Humayun to 
obey his father’s dying charge. 

Th^ee days later, on Monday, December 26th, 1530,* Babur 
passed away. The death was kept secret, lest riots iphould* 
break out in the interregnum. But after a time one of the 
Hindustani nobles, Aiaish Khan, remarked that this course 

* A* S* Beveridge, lOS-9. * 

* tra H. Beveridge, i. 277. 

' There is some ooufusion about this date, due in the first instaiioe, 

1 believe, to Exskine, who makes 5 Jumada 1, oonespond with Beoeifiber 
26, when, as a matter of faot^ it is December 26. Oifibadan gives 6 
Jornada 1, but saye the day was a Monday. She would very likely 
have loigotien the day of the month, while remembering the day ol the 
jveek clearly. Firishta follows her in givinu tiie day as Mond^, as 
well ^ in iflaking it correspond to 6 Jams4&b 1. On the other hand, 
Aba*l Faal gives it coiiectly as 0 Jumada 1, and is supported by the 
llminski fiagment (Pavet de Conrtrille, iL 461). 
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might produce the very couaequences it was designed to obviate. 
As he said, It is not well {o keep the death secret, because 
when such misfortunes bef^ kings in Hindustan, it is the 
custom of the bazar people to rob and steal ; Ood forbid that 
the Mughalsmot knowing, they should come and loot the 
«l\ou&e8 and dwelling-places. It would be best to dross some one 
in red, and to set him on an elephant, and let him proclaim that 
the Emperor Babur has bex;ome a dervish, and has given his 
Jhrone to the Emperor TIumayun.** 

Babur^s epitaph may fitly be taken from the words of an 
old writer.i 
• • 

In the year 037, on the 6th of the lat Jemadi (Dooembor 26ih, 
1530), as tbofimperor was in the (%ar Bagh * which he baJ made, 
ho was seized with a serious illness and bade farewell to this transi- 
tory world. Let it suffice to say that he possessod eight funda- 
mental qualities: lofty judgment, noble ambition, the art of 
viotoi^, the art of government, the art of conferring pro8i)erity 
npon his people, the talent of ruling mildly the people of Clod, 
ability to win the hearts of his soldiers, love of justice." 

So died a very gallant gentleman. By his own request ho 
was buried upon the hillside of Kabul, looking upon the 
prospect of meadow and stream that he loved so well. The 
wor^ that he did endured long, and oven to>day the influence 
of the imperial idea which possessed 4iim so strongly is a 
living force in the land which ho subdued. 

« ^ llminski fragment. 

* The garden now known as the Ram Bagh, near Agra. 
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ABDAnA« battle, 103 
Abd'Ur'raszak, 6 
Abu‘l Fasl, 173 ^ 

Abu'l-khalr, 4* * 

Abtt'l-maVaram, 56, 68 
Afghans, 5. J'>. 16, 17,78.81. 02, 118, 114. 115, 

116, 120. 126, 127,130, 132, 133. 134. 136, 

186, 187. 140. 142, 143, 162, 163, 104. 165 
Agra, 5, 188, J 13, 144, 146, 102, 105, 108, 100, 

17i, i73. 175, 176 

Ahmad Klian, sketohtHl by llabur, 07 ; Joins 
Mahmud to restore Babur, 08 ; klndnmut to 


Babur, 00 ; dice of chagrin after Arcldan, 75 
Ahmad, Nisani-ud-dJn, 171 
Ahmad 8hah, 11 
Ahmad, taster, 144 
Ahmaduagar, 9, 11 

Akhsi, 24, 28. 20, 38, 83, 34. 36, 38, 40, 47, 48, 
40, 61, 68, 60, 7(^73. 74, 75 
Alsao'daulat Begun, 84 , deteats plot against 
Babur, 35-6 ■ 

Akbar, 9, 161 

Alam klian, 17, 120. 121, 122, 123, 124, 127. 
140 

Alam, Sliah.*]0 

Al’Aman, 106 ^ 

All, Kambar, 51, 02 ^ 

'All, JUohik. 78 
'Alt-qutnl, Malik, 112 
Alwar, 16V 
Amu. 101 
iAdlJi 


Baba, waiting man, J12: Khaki, 90; 

, Mill la, of raHhnijhar, 56, .so 

Babur, founder of the Mughal Empire ; suf' 
named “ The Tiger,** 19, 20 , biith dste, 21 
(note), 29 ; Priu<*o of Farghana. 21 , de> 
Bceuded from Timur and cbffialr. 22 ; In 
eharue of the capital, 2 H ; siuh eeds fat her in 
twelith year, 29 : iJiaiacter in Itoyhood, 20- 
30 : sketches his father and others, 30, 81 : 
supported by his subieetw, 31 ; makes twaoe 
wilu Sultan Ahwau 82-3: peai'efiil le* ' 
organization, 34 ; Sultan Mahmud intrigues 
imauut Babur, 85 ; Mahmud's sudduii diath 
dJstnrbs Saiuarkaiid, 80 ; Babur's Interest 
I la Hattuukand, .87 ; reacuos Asfera and n** 
j takes Kbujeud, .87-8 ; visits Mahmud Khan 
I 88; collects arrears rdtrlbute.tiH; eherked 
at Auratipa, wltlidrawH to rRorganlz**, 89 ; 
Joins iu aoortlvo siege of Kainatkand, 4l , 
renews siege, 42 ; takes Slilraz, 4.1 ; low 
opinion of Mongol H, whom lie rehlmJns from 
plunder, 48 ; treocliery of the " latvcrs' 
^ve.'* 48. 44 : enters Huiiarkand. 45 ; dJlll' 

I cultles with followers aud severe illnoMeaiise 
oollapse, 46-7 ; loses Andijan and Haoiar* 
kMid, 47 : dexerted and reiliiei-d to bi-ggai v, 
47; a fiani of furtiiiie, 4.S. ixudon* Ail 
Jh«t. who admits him to Marglillaii, 4'< , 
again maeti'r ot h.irghnna, 19. h.xes ifpnind 
tniongli libtlmud order to llougrils, 49 , 
campaign against Tambol, 50; wins libi 
first ordered batti "'"* " - ■ * 


iLdlJah, 24.^, 30, 31, 32, 84, 88, 41. 40, 47, first orderedliattlc at Khuban, 50 : dieeked 

n^^ltallk A. ^ W 


Aralsb Khan, 127. 178 
Archian, battle. 75 

80, 78. 88 00, 01. 02. Ill, 112, 

Arrank, 116 * 

Artillery Introduced Into Saatem warfare, , 
110 : taken up by Babur, 111 ; used gainst ; 
Bajaur, 112 ; ^^blem of its use agsiost 
superior force, r28 ; Babur's solution, 120 ; i 
hisgreat^n, 148 : at Kanua, 158-5 ; at the 

187^65 

Ik, 66 

Askari, 110 


Tambal, 51 ; compelled to share his country 
with Jahangir. 51 , difficult position, 52 : 
wrath at lading of Mss'ud, 53 ; oiferefl 
SamarJumd by tlie Tarkluuui, 58 ; marehce. 
but la forestaJleil by Shaibanl. 54 ; ngaliist 
enorofcina odds decides to attack, 54 : tjM 
wonderful victory, 55-7 ; liiwriirH posit lou, 
58 ; marches ag^nst Hhaliiaua, 59 . prema* 
lure attack results in lieavy ilefcat at Har-I- 
pul, 60-2; besieged at Hamarkand and 
mioed io auirender to Hhaibnnt, 63 ; fi^t 

preaenU to Jahangir and Tamt^. ^ : vatu 
efforts against BhaibsiU, 06 ; Joins Majuniid 
Khan at Tashkint, 66 ; poverty and hamlll* 
atlon, 67; meets Ahmad Kham 67 ; Joins 
his nndes In eami^gn to regain Fa»hua, 
66; taksa Udi and Marghitaa, fiOa 
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Babar-Hi«itfmMdl. i returns to Kabul, 100 ; seeks oonsolattoii 

bis uncles, 60* rejects a traitorous sug* ! in wine, 100 ; crushes a rebellion at Ghasni, 
gestlon, 60 ; falls to win Akhsl, 70 ; accepts : *110 : takes up artillery. 111 : tumstowards 
Invitation of Tambal's brother to negotiate Hindustan, 111; storms Bajaur, 111-3; 

at Akhsl, 70 : warned by Jahangir of his Justifies massacre against Aff^ns, 112-3 ; 

uncles' retreat, 71 ; peace conference upset Kabul to Hindustan : Babur’s review, 118 ; 
by Jahangir's treachery, 71 ; spirited de> his five expeditions confused by historians, 
fence of the town against Tombai and hasty 113 (note); first Expedition against the 

fllfht. 71-8 ; pursued and captured, pro- Yusufsals, 114 ; claims Hindustan by right 

pam for death, 73 , obscurity of his rescue, of descent from Timur, 114; Bhro and 

74 ; again with bis uncles and in command, Khnshab submit, 114 ; strange memage to 

74 : routed at Archlan, 76 ; escapes to the Delhi, Hi; drinking parties. 116 ; on his 
hills, a homeless wanderer, 76 ; learns self* return to Kabul, the conquered countries 
reliance and foresight, 77 ; turns his eyes rebel, 116 ; second expedition — ^punishes 

on Kabul, 77 ; Joined by deserters from Khizr Eludl, 116 ; pause for reorganlza* 

Kho»a and by Khosni himself, 70 ; ad- tion, 115-0 ; third expedltlon*wcecon- 

vancing against Kabul, defeats and enlists quest of Bhiia, 116 ; enters Sialkot, storms 

Bherak Beg. 70 ; surrender of Kabul, 80 ; Salyldpnr, 110 : a diversion from Qanda- 

oonsolldateshls new kingdom, 80 ; ilnanclai har, 117 ; Qandahar betrayed to him after 

troubleiL 81 : raids Kohat for supplies, 81 ; two sieges, 117-10 ; replies to Bhah Ismael's 

precautions In dangerous country, 81 ; de* plea for Shall Beg Arghun, 110 ; occupies 

feats plot nevealed by Jahangir, 81-2 ; dis* Uarmslr. 110 ; Intrigues with Daul&t Khan 

obeyed by Nasir, 82 ; captures Khllat, 82 ; against Ibrahim Lo$, 120 ; fourth expedl- 

dismisses Baqi Chaganlani, 83; punishes tion— defeats Lodi's army and takes Lahore 

the Hasaraa 83 : Illness tlirough exposure, and Dlbalpiuv 120 ; assigns to Daulat Ja- 

88 : again deserted by Jalianglr. 83 ; death landhar and Bultanpur Instead of Lahore, 

of Sultan Husain Baiqara checks joint ac- 121 ; Daulat's treachery revealed by his 

tion against Shaibanl, 84 ; frightens Jidian- son, 121 ; arrest and release of the traitor 

glr, 84 ; Nasir retrieves himself by suco^, and return to Kabul, 121 ; Joined by Alam 

84; Babur Joins Dalqara’s heirs against Khan, a fugitive from Dllapur, 122; treaty 

Shaibanl, 84-6 : richly entortaineil by his with Alam against Ibrahim, 122 ; Alain 

cousins at Murghab and Herat, 86 ; perilous treacherously Joins Daulat, but la routed 

winter Journey to Kabnl, 86-0 ; scatters by Ibrahim, 122 ; Babur’s fifth expedition 

Haaara& 80 ; quells rebellion at Kabul, 89 ; with new plans —Delhi the first *object>ive, 

death of Jahangir and submission of Kaatr 123-4 ; illness delays ifiaroh— vows to give 

strengthen his position, 00 ; accepts over- up wine, 124 ; his course again deflected by 

tures from Qandahar against Shaibanl, 91 ; Daulat’s invasion of the PanJab, 124 ; Ba* 

protects traders from plunder, 01-2; wel- bur's small forces, 12^; ids bold and 

comes furtive princes, 02 ; treacherously rapid advance disrupts Daulat’s axmy»1 26 ; 

attacked by the Argbuns, defeats them and Daulat’s submission and Babur’s i^oni- 

hands over Qandahar to Nasir, 92-8 ; re- tion, 126-6; marches against Qiraliim Lodi, 

tires to avoid Shaibanl, 03 ; assumes title of 126 ; dublousadherents, 127 ; defeats Ibra* 

Padshah, 05 ; Humayun’s birth ooculons him’s advaflSa juard, 127 ; problem of 

a rebellion, defeated by Baburs energy and small forces anfi. a long front, 127-8; 

prowess, 06-7: reoeivea fugitive cousins battleground of PiAiipat, 128: Babul’s 

07 ; Hal^ Ulrsa's testimony to Babur’s line of waggons, 120 ; his battle disposl* 

kindness 97-8 : exciting news of Bhaibani's tlons, 120-32 ; I brahlm’s five to one superl- 
destruotfon by Bhah Ismael, 08, 100 ; Babnr ority, 132 ; Babur’s attempt to draw tike 

Joins Wals Hlrsa at Qundus to recover enemy. 133; advauoeof theAlij^us, 184 ; 
Samarkand, 101 ; saved from deposition BabuiE commanders, 134-5 ; the short 
by Sultan Sa’ld, 101; seeks help agidnst front crowds the larger army and Babur 
the uabegs and ia offered It <on terms by Inflicts crushing defeat, 135-7 : followa up 
Shah Ismael, 101-2 ; moves against Hisar his success, 138 ; impressions of Hladustan, 
and is sllghtlywelnforoed by Persian troo|», 188-0 : generous dlstrllHitloD of spoils, 130 ; 
102-3 ; attacked by Dabegs, retires to Ab- dlfilculties of comifieting tbe conqtiest, 140 ; 
dara, routs his pursuers and advances on Babur rallies the faint-heaiteo, 140-1 ; 
Ulsar, 103: ratifies agreement with Shah political effect of his dedskm to remain In 

Ismael and is strongly reinforced, 108 ; Hindustan, 141 ; submissloa of chieftains, 

takes Bokhara and dismisses Persians, 104 ; 141-2 ; grants of unconquered territory, 

enters Samarkand in triumph, 104; by 142: pleasure-gardens and baths, 148; 
supporting Bhah Ismaers religion loses gmt gun, 148 ; preparations againat the 

ptmulorlty, 106 ; by his Independence Bsjputs, 148-4 ; nearly pdeoned by Ibia^ 

offends the Persians, who send a punitive hlm's mother, 144r-6 ; moves against 4he 

force, 106 ; Babnr meantime, attacked by BaJputs. 146 ; maiuhes to Siktl, 146 ; de* 

Hfbegs, gives battle at Kul Malik, loses ptsssedlorosiL 146 ; misfortune at Manua. 

Bokhara and Bamarkand and retires to 146 ;fortifleB Disposition, 146: new ra^nei 

Hisar, K)6-7 ; Persians come to bis aid, of war, 146-7 ; devlees to eestoze moral ol 

b^ suffer defeat, 108; Babur escapes with bis anny^-agatn lenonnoei wine, 147; 

dUfioulty and zetiiM to Hisar, 108-w nearly a]^altohlstcooj^l48: bad news, 148-0; 

aasasstna t ed by Mbnjml trom 1(10 : Jofris advanoes on the BaJputs near Kanua,l40 : 

Wais Miraa In Qundiii, lotf; in eCMpair bis dispoMtiooa, 140-68; ootminibMed 
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Biihklnt. 00 

seven or ei^t to one, 152 ; battle of Kratia, Bokhara, 28, 34, 88, 40, 41, 63. 104, 100, 107, 

U8-6; Babur*a victor not helped byj 108 • 

troa^ry, 155-8; his Empire now esUb- Bridge-head, 59 

llahed, 150 ; marohes into Alwn and re- Buwa Begam, 144, 178 

tuns to Agra, 157 ; grants leave to Ms 

troops. 157 ; rednces reboUioua distriots, CHACB-CBAkAir. 8G 

158 ; pause for reorgaafatlon, 159 ; sacrl- CliagataJ, Sultan Sa'ld Kliau, 97, 101 

flees ideal of absolute fUonarchy to prac> Cbagatals, 95 

tical Q^ssltles, 100-1 f financial strait fhaghanlani, Baql, 81, 82, 83 

102 ; wplilb-bnlldcr by conquest, not ad- Chagansarai, 111 

ministration. 108 ; life after Kanua. 103 ; nhaldiran. 110, 129 

campaign against hfednl Bao, 108-4 ; re- Chamnanir, 12 

takes Kanau), 105 ; receives Khwan- Chanderl, 108, 104 

damli and visits Qwallor, 105; letter to Chandwa. 17, 148. 158 

Humagun on birth of Al-Artian, 106 ; bar^ Char Bagn, 06, 179 

gains with Vikramadlt, 107 ; sends Askar! Cliaunsa, bnttle, 182 

to watch the Bengalis, 107; entertabii Chleftalnsof BauuratPaulpat, 183, 184-5 ,a( 

ambassadors at Agra, 108 ; punitive ex - 1 Kanua, 151-2 

pedltlong, 108 ; Jefeats the Bengalis, 100 ; I China, 30, 07 


the succession. 17(1^ 170*7 ; Is visited by ! Circassian girls, 17U « 

Maham and numafun, 173: regard for jConstantlnopIo, tin 
Badakshan as base against Central Asia, ‘ Cuutempurarles ul Babur. 21 
173 ; becomes feebler, 174 ; alTeciion for , 

Humayun, 174 ; on Humayun's critical Dabusi, 59 

illness oltcrs his life for his sou's, 175-0 ; < Datwosn Beg. All, 83 

Humayun mcovers, Babur gradually sinks, i liaud Khan, 127 

170 : sudden turn for the worse, 170 ; De Court el lie, Favet, 74 

suspicion of poison, 177-8 ; last charge to i Deccan, 5, 8 

his amirs and to Htimaynn, 178 ; death, I l>elhi, oily, 10. 114. 120. 122. 127, 138. 138. 

20 Dec., 1 630. . 178 ; death kept secret, 178; 102, 175 ; , dyimsty, 2, 11 . 1 2, 1 4. 15, 

his enlUph, 179 ; burial at Kabul. 179 119, 123. 127, 137, 160 : - empire, 4. 5. 


102, 175 ; , dyiKisty, 2, 11, 12, 14. 15, 

his enlUph, 179 ; burial at I^abul. 1^9 119, 123. 127, 137, 160 : - empire, 4. 5. 

Badalian, 25, 84||82, 84, 83, 00, 100, 104, 0. H, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 110, 122, 120, 152 

113, 100, 107, 171, 178 Desk, 81 

Bahadur Khan, 140, 142 Dholpur. 140, 142, 175 ^ ^ 

Bahamlds, 5, 8, 9 • Diamond, the great, 138, 175 

Buhrui Beg, 107 , DIbalpur, 120 

Balarlfl, Shaikh, 141, 108, 104, 105, 107, DIkh-kat, 04 
169 Dilawar Khan. 120, 121, 125, 132 

Balqara, SiAtan Husain Hina, 89, Invades I Discipline of Babur’s tureen, 4J, 93 
Samarkand and befilegMJ|to| 89 ; retires j Dizak, 64 


UDSUOcesaful, 40 : wjar^icn ills son, 53 ; Doab, 137, 441 
refuses to march i^iiaJnBt Sbaibanl, 70; • Dost-l-naslr, 55. 72, 112, 138 
harbours the exiled Khosru, 82 ; organises | Du^Iat, Aba-blkr, 33, 34 , 
Joint attack on Shalbanl, but dies suddenly ' Mlrza, 97. 101, 104. 1U5. 
on setting out, 84 Muhammad iluHaln, 


A uu sovviuK uuv| m 

ffidaur, 11W12. 113, 116 

Bokr. Amir Muhammad, 77 
Balkh, 65, 1'22, 167 
Balu^ls, 120. 126. 108 
Baql, Maulana Abdul, 110 

B^as. 8haik)i Abdullah, 52 ; 

Jnnald, 37, 183, 134, 142 
Baths ooDstiucted by Babur, 148 
Battle, traditional <wder of, 6(1 134 
Bayasld, Shaikh, 70. 71, 72, 76 

Berar, 9 

Beveridge, Mre., 55, 86 ' 

BhaAwar, 146, 140 • 

BUX 114. 115, 116 
Blana. 140, 143, 145, 146, 151, 157 
fiiban. 158, 166, 167, 169 
Bjg^^nltan Mahmud, 11 


urganlses iDu^Iat, AW-mkr, 33, 34, — , Haidar 

mddenly Mlrza, 97, 101, 104, 1U5, 132; 

-, Muhammad iluHalii, Hf, 47 00, 89 

Duldal, Sultan Muiiaminsd. 184, l42 
Dunnesb Khan, 119 

Elipbapts useless against guns, 132 
Btawa, 17. 14(^ 142. J44. 1.5H, 170 

Sultan , 7AXBS0*g-NIHA, 59 • 

j 7arjh^^21.^23, 21, 25, 26, 27, 2«, 29. 61, 59. 

tFmmi^. iV 17, 140, 141, 151 
'FarrakUa, lO 
Firosidiiah. 9^ 

Fiowers of Vijdyaiuigsr, 7 

OAirOU, 140, 142, 103, 165. 109 
Gardens, oonstmcled by Babur, 144 
Gannsir, 78, 119 
Gau, Dsrweab, 32 
Oawaa, Mahmud, 9 * 

GhaJ-davan. 108 . . * 

Ghad Khan. 121, 124, 125 
i Ohazipur, 144 

i QluuuS. ^ 60, 63, 98, 96, 110 
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Oborl, DilBW&r Khan, 10 
Gtrdlz, 

Ck>loon(&, 0 « 

Gold, Hindustan a land of. 189 
Golden agss of lnd]% 12. 17 
GuJaratTG, 11. 12ri3 
GwSaralMO 
Gulbaden Begam, 46. 176 
Gulbacm. 9 

GunD.B&alkli.l41,162 
Gwalior, 14. 188, 140, 148, 149, 105 

BoMb-Ui-Sivar, 90. 105 
BadJ. B^ld, 102 
Haltlm 127 

HamldaSban, 327 
Harawi, Muhaminad Moqim. 177 
Harihara, 0 

Hasan, Auxnn. 84, 42, 46. 48. 49 
Hasan-l'Yakub, 84, 35, 36 
Haaaras, 78, 81, 89 

Herat, 7, 28. 89, 82. 85. 90, 117, 119, 105 
Hlndal, 110 

Hindu Beijf 116, 183, 152, 153 
Hindu 6, 6, 8, 12 

Hindus. 11, 137, 144, 108 
Hindustan, 4. 6. 0. 7, 8. 9, 12. 18, 14, 16. 18, 21. 
76. 80, 93, 64. 97. Ill, 112, 118, 110, 119, 
120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125. 120. 127, 137. 
138, 189, 143, 144, 160, 157, 101, 165, 166, 
107, 177, 179 

Hlsar. 34, k 39, 40. 41, 52. 63. 101, 102, 103. 

104, 107, ^09, 10<f 
Hosbang 8nah, 11 
Husain, Khwida. 161. 154 
Husain Shab, 14 
Huahyar, 76. 108 
Hussite^, 180 

mAHTW Bio, 72. 73 ; — Shah, 14 

Imam Hen, 98 
Infants oommand armies, 80 
Iraa, disaster of. 23 

JAOIBDAB8. Afghan, 10-17 * 

Jahan Shah, 14 
Jahangir, Emperor. 78 
Ja}mau.i42^ 

Jalandhar. 121 
Jams, 18 

Jan, Muhammad, 104, 100 

Jang-Jang, Muhammad All. 112, 183, 136, 

142, 16L 154, 168 ; Nau-ros, 112 

Jan-wafa, 56 

Jumna, 127. 188, 158 
Jnnahguh. 12 

SABin,, 23, 78,^80, 82, 89, 101, 111, 115, 116, 
119, 120^ 12&. 124. 189, 143, 167, 107, 171, 
^172, 178, 179 
Haul, 71 
ICakar, 120 

Kalpl, 17. 140, 144. 163, 164 

l4o. l4^ 149, 108, 164, 166 

iani£S*14» 

Haas. BaJiL 18 

Kanua, battle, pRllmlnanea of, 146>-7 ; it- 
stoittf moral of troops, 147-8 ; Baour^ 


dispositions, 149-82; numbers of the 
forces, 162-8 ; artillery and tactical skill 
, defeat superior numbers 168-5 ; Import- 
ance and consequenoes of the battle, 166-7 
Easan, 5> 

Kashgar. 88 

Kasim Beg (Malik Kasim), 50. 62, 54, 134, 152, 
153 . 

Kechran, 104 .* 

Khalifa, 62. 112, ^4, 147, 149, 151, 164, 171, 
173, 176, 177 • ^ 

Ehaadesh, 6, 10 
Khan-yuit^56 

Khanzada Begam, 63, 101, 17(1 
Khawal-i-qutl, 87 ^ 

KhUat, 82 

EUlJiH, 2. 4, 10. 11. 138 
Khizar, 108 
Khizr Khali. 115 
Khojend, 32, 37, 38, 74 
Khorasan. 23. 70, 90, 92 • . 

Khosru Snail, falls to seize Samarkand, 30 ; 
besieged in Qundus, 39 ; repulses Sultan 
Uuaaln Baiqara. 4G; receives the fugitive 
Baisanghar kindly, 46, 62 ; marches against 
Uisar, 52 ; blinds Mas’ud and bowstrings 
Baisanghar, 53; retires before Bhaibani, 
79 ; deserted by his men, Joins Babur. 79 . 
is protected by Babur from Wais Mirza and 
dismissed with gifts. 79 ; taken and exe- 
ruted in attempting to retake Quudos, 62 
Khuban, battle, 60 
Kbudai-blrdi, 28 

Khumblia, fiana, 11, 12 . 

Kliushab, 114 . • 

Khutlan, 89, 104 * 

Khwaia, Mfdidi. 133, 184, 142, 151, 157. 170, 

171, 170. 177 ; , Mirza, 96 ; Mu- 

taammad, 138 

Khwandaintr (Mir Khwazid), 30, 68, 102, 105 
Kilam, Khwola, 134, 188, 167 
Kingship of the Lodls, a limltacl monarchy, 
169; failnro^to recognize its limitations 
brings lbralan>^di to disaster, 100; Ba- 
bur's divine 101 ; he falls In 

with the old rn^e^Ol ; oonsequenoes to 
his successor, 102 : Shir Shah's reforms and 
crltlctsm, 102 
Kizil, WaU, 138 
Koel, 73 
Kohat, 81 
Kohbors, 50 
Kohlk, 56, 00 
Kol, 141 

kttidaah, HahUtr, 37, 88: — , Mina <)ull, 

-8, 72 ; , Nuyon, 65, 06, 00 

Eukultash, Hhosru, 121. 183, 184, 136^ 162, 
168 

Kul Malik, batUe, 107 
Kurkan, Muhammad Husain, 74 
Kushteh, Baba, 121. 184 
Kutb Khan, 140, 148, 158 

UHQll, 115. 110,* 120, 121, 122, 124. 120 * 
Uab Poole. 74 ’ V 

14fe for aldb. 170 

Bodi, Ala-ttd-dln. 151 ; BaUU. 14. lE, 

16. 120. 100: Bihar. Khan 120 

Daulat iUian. 17. 11& 120. 121, m. 

124. 125 : Mahmud Khan, 17. 108 ; 

^.MuLirtkiEhan,17.l20^ 
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lAdi, Rult&D Ibrahim, tyrant, 18; a for- 1 Mina, Hniuayun, lifir of Jlabur. : taken 
mldabte enemy, 113 ; offende Daulatfhan, to Qnndnz, 101 ; delay*, Bi^nr . ..iarch to 

wlto Itabur^a help, lao: hli foroese Hindiutau, 123 ; deCeatit namlda Khan, 

defeated by Babur and diaperaed by Daulat, 127 ; at Panliiat, 133, 134 ; mptuTea Aara. 

J20, 121; route Alain Khan, *122; ad- 
vancee againet Babur, 127 ; bare the rood 
to Delhi, 12S ; hla tactics anticipate by 
Babur, 132 ; inieeoa aie opwrtunity, 133; 
attadcB on the field dl Panipat and is 
deetroyed, 136-7 ; reaaea tor iallure aa 
raonarth. 16B 

Lodi, Sultan Sikandar, 16. 17, 18. 126, 168 
Lodis, 15, 17, 141, 150. 160, 161 * 

Lohanie, 17. 14U, 141, 142, 148. 168 
Lucknow. 17, 158, 164, 16U 
Lmigiulfipuaty, 13 

MA'ABrF. MUUAUtfAD, 163, 167, 160 
Madu, 60 

Maharo Begant, 17U173. 175 
Muhmud if, of Malwa, 11 
Mahmud Khiiu, son of Yunus, 17, 27 ; de- 


Inate *Umar ^halkh,^7; defeats Sultan • 
Ahmad, js, 44 ; JdlnB Ahmad against 
'Umar, 2H, ’Lmar's death ueakenii the I 
AlliaorL^ 20 , b04iug6s Akhsi, 32, 33 ; i 
doeerted by Ahmad, he retires, 33 ; de- 
feated by Sultan Balsaaghar, 37 ; receives 
Babur kindly. 3d ; takes Auratlpa, 30 ; • 
demands Andijan and Akhsi, 46; half-’ 
hearted support of Babur, 47 ; buids men • 
to Babur, 4/. 19 ; helps the rebel Tambal, i 
51 , ieinlstruoiisto Babur against Shaibmii, 
60 ; kiiuhrcception of Babur after defeat, 
61 ; demonstrates m force ag.Unst Tambal, 
66 ; affectionate relations with Babur, 67 ; 
visited by his brother Ahmad, couoorts 
campaigD to win hack Kargbana for Babur, , 
67-8 ; gives Ahmad places taken by Babur, | 
60 ; lihTposes reinstatement ot Babur la l 
Bamarkand, 60 ; retreats with Ahmad when | 
Sbalbanl jofha Tambal, 70 ; plans cam- < 
palgn against Sbalbanl, T^^vodes Far- * 
ghana with Ahmad aniyffom, 74 ; routed I 
and captured at A] ' ' ' 

sequent murder, 75 
Mahmud Shah, 14 
Malwa, 10, 11, 13, 168 
f^du.6.13 ^ 

Marghilan, 24, X2, 34. iS, 54. 70 
Marwar. 5 

Mastabat, ShaiUi, 60 
Ma'suma Sultan, 85 
Biatia-tu-Sadain, 0 
Mavara-un-Kahr, 104, 105 
Mathab. If ulla Muhammad, 127 

S^dhML 130 

0 / Babur, 21. 48 (note), 00. Ill, 110, 
101. 160 


Mewat. 810, 157 
MewaltHas ~ 


[aaan Khan, 140, 145 


IfilMRT 125 

MliETKhwaJaMIr.TO. 125. 11 

lliiaa, Abd-nr-rauak, 78, 70, 1 

, Alwar, 175 ; — % Atkart. 107. 100 ; 

Badi-us-Kaman, 8^58, ^ ^ 00; 

^,HiAdal,170,178 11B 


.‘IS:*** 


05,00,07; 


127 ; at Panliuit, 133, 134 ; 

188 : hbi famous diamond, tHH, 17o ; lake'i 
Somhal and inovex against Konauj, 142 ; 
recalled by Babur to light the Kajputs, 143 . 

• at Kaiiua, 116, 151 152, ret unis to Kabul, 
157 ; legacy of fluanelal trouble, 162 , hU 
first-burn, and a letter from Babur, 166-7 , 
fails against Uzbegs, 169, palar« con- 
spiracy against his heirship, 170 I . un- 
wonted decisive aettou -uuauttiorlimt le- 
tiini to Agra, 172-3 ; his lather coninDatoil 
and tlie i^inspiracy dcuated, 173 4, 176 7 ; 
ml ical lltneHB, 175 ; Bnbur offers his life tnr 
Dumayuu'a, 175-6 , recalled to his father's 
death-bed, 176 ; his lather's last messago, 
178 

Mlrza. Jahangir, lialf-brother ot Babur, 2ti ; 
holds Akhsi against Mahmud Khan, 32. 33 ; 
puppet of coiiHpirators, 35, 46, 48 ; is con- 
oe<led Northein Farghanaby Baiw. 51, 54 ; 
on Babur's taking Samarkand becoiiu'ft Nde 
nilec of Forgluina, 50, 63 ; semU Babur 2(X) 
men. 59 ; iiiled by Tambal. 68 ; warns 
Babur of Ids uncles' retreat, 71 : by tica- 
chery frustrates pcaci^ between Babur and 
lumbal, 71 ; tails Babur in bis defence •»! 
Akhsi, 71. 72 ; seises Khojend, but Iokoh it 
to Shaibanl, 74 : deserts Babur in his need, 
76 ; assists Babur to take Kabul, HO ; re- 
ceives Uliaxiil as reward, 80 ; roeals a plot 
against Babur, 81 ; quits Babur and makes 
for Yal, 88 ; caught unawares i>y Babur, 
84 ; eubiniti and is forgiven, 85 , dies siid* 
donly through drink, 9u 

Mina, Kainram, 101, 119. 166, 167, 170, 173 : 

, Miiluromod Husain, 64 ; , Mu- 

haimnad bultaii. ITk 1 H, 145, 151, 154 . 
— , Muxatfar llimiii. 'iO, 84, 83. 90 

Mirr.a, NuhIi, hnll-bnitlu r ot Babur, 20; 
aH.-iHts Babur at Ksbiil, 8il , receives Niug- 

I nahar as reward. 80: dlaobeyiog Dabiir, 
raids Bur Valley on his own aroount and 
Dieota disaster, 82 ; by a lianiiy dtanoe 
makes hlmsell prmco of Badmihan, 82 : 
defeats Invaders, 81; is expelleit and re- 
turns repentant to Babur, 60; given 
Qandaliar in compensation for Badaktialiao, 
93 ; besieged by Shaibanl, escapes to Uhainl, 
03: given charM of Kabul when Babur 
n^ea for Samarkand, lUl ; lUea at Ghaml, 

IsBIirza, Sulainum, 178; — ? Sultan Abu 
Salyid, 28, 25 

Mina, Snltao Ahmad, 23; territorial dla- 
putes with 'Umar Shaikh. 24, 25 , marcfiea 
agalnat Bfahmud Khan, 27 , betrayed and 
defeat^ 28 ; alliance with Mahmud and 
ioiot invasion of Farghaoa, 28 ; huspinlous 
of Bfahmud, 20 ; advances agaiusl Andijan, 
82 ; hastily makes peace with Babur, 32-8 ; 
dies Bttcklenlyy 84 

Mina» Sultan AU, 36, 87 ; eonsplm aga^gst 
his brother, Balsanghar, 40 ; his captnre 
and escape, 40; Inooncluslve aie^ of 
Saxnarkaiul wHh tfaa'ud and Babur. 40; 

45; ealled from Bokhara, 47; 
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Samackgnd, 52 ; offends the Tarkhan^ 63 ; 
defeafflffioiigole invoked by the Taiknans, 
68; murdered by Shalbaol, 64 i 

Ml»a, Rultan BalsanffhaTt of Kamarkand, 
Ruooeeda Multan Halimud, 86; defeats 
Hahmud Kltan, 37 ; moves a^nst Babur, 
but Is eiigsKod by Mahmud Khan, 87-8 ; 
withstands luvanlon by Sultan Husain Bail 
qara, 81^-40: depoBoa and restored, 40] 
defatted by his brother All, 40 ; surprised 
by Babur, 42 ; appeals to Shaibauf, 44 : 
disapiioloted by ShalbanI, flies from Sa- 
markand by nlimt, 45 ; received kiiully by 
Khosru Snail, 45. 62; marches with 
Kho^ analnst Illtwr, 52: Installed In 
BIsar by i^Niru. aft erwards bovrstrlnged.63 
Mtrsa, Sultan Husain, 63 ; — Hidtaii Mah- 
mud, 23, SO,' 34, 35, 86; , Sultan 

Blaa’ud 36, 30, 41, 52-3; Sultan 

Halim, 134 ; , IJluah Beg. 23. 02. 7S 

MIrxa, 'Umar Shaikh, father of Babur, 23; 
h^iillty to Sultan Abniail. his brother, 24 ; 
torrltodkl dispute, 26; befriended by 
Yunus Khaii, 25, 26 ; makes peace with 
Ahmad, 26; invades Tashktnt. 27; de- 
feated by Mahmud Kluin. 27 : hfs Intrigues 
provoke allied action against him, 2K ; his 
death by accident, 20; characterisation 
by hJs son, 30 

Mlrta, Wals jWals Khan). 70. BO. 02. 100, 101. 

102, 103. 104, 100, 167 
Mongolistan, 75 

Mongols. 26, 87, 88, 43, 40, 63, 62, 70. 78. 70, 
8a 80. 00. 06, 101, 100, 110, 152 
Monimls, costume of, 68 
Moral, expedients to restore. 147, 116 
Mountain passes, 81, 87, 88, 114, 115, 120 
Mughallstan, 67 

Mimhals, 17, 26 (note), 122. 133. 135, 137, 

' sTii*. Ins. IM, US, wi 15», ia«, 17» 

Muhammad, Hluas-ud-din, 117; ,Khwa- 

]s Easnal'Ud-dtn, 108 

Muhammadan Htates, 4-6, 8, 0, 10, 11, 13, 14, 
16 . 
Muhammadans, 4, 5, 8, 0, 10. 12, 13, 18, 156 
Multan, 4. 18, 81, 121 
Muqlffl, Mubaminad, 78, 80 
Murghab. 85 
Murahid. Mulla. 114, 115 
Musketeers, 14? 

Mustafa, 111, 128, 120. 136, 136, 146, 140, 163, 
154 

Muttra, 176 
Miuaffar Bhan, 11 
Mucaffar uTIa OoJarat. 12 

NaMi, amblguoiu. 166 
Kaalbflhah, 14 
Nlnsmahar, 80 
Mlr^-tu. 08 

Mlsam Khfui (Slkandar), 16 ; — of 

Biana, 140, 151 
Niir,88 

OUSSi, 6, 8, 14 
0%!, 6, 17, 141^105 

PANiPiT,' battle. 118; Babin’s taoUcs mis- 
understood, U3-30 ; waggon-line not for 
defence, but offence, 180 ; numbers of the 
fov^ 182; Babur attempts a surprise, 


13.1 : Afghans advance, 184 ; Babur's dls* 
positions, 134-5; short front hampers 
, superior forocf, .whoee indecision gives 
Babur the chance to Inflict crushing defeat. 
186-7 ; "political important^ of the battle, 
137 ; value of musketeers, 147 
Panipat, town, 128, 120, 185 
Fanjab, 4. 14. 15. 16. 18. 114. 115. 116, 120. 

121, 122. 123 /• 

Pap, 70, 71 

I'a^arl, Maulana MuhaminafI, 175- 
Fedl^ee, Babur's, 22 (note) 

Persia, 08.«106, 117, 168 
Persians, OK, 100, 102, 103, 10 105, 106, 107, 
108, 100. no. Ill, 117, 110, 166, 167. 168 
Pesliawar, 115 

Pigeons, a Timnrld hobby, 20 ' 

Pir Bulian, 86 . 

Political ooDfosinn, 15th century, 1 , 

forces, inld-15th century, 5 

B 82, 33 

01 , 02 

ar-l-'AII, 71, HX 

Qandabar, 13. HO, 82, DO, 01, 02. 03. 05. Ill, 
117.110. 123 

S i-Kul, 50 
ihiJOS 

m Wg, 71, 7.1, 86, 87 : , Halyld, 71. 72 

Qundur.. 30, 45, .12, 53. 82, 06, 101. 100, 12.1 

llABIHI, 140, 142, 148, 158 
Rat Mai. 12 

Rajasthan, 12 , 

Kaiputena, 5, 12, 1.*)? ^ 

Bajputs, 11, 12, 13. 120, 127, 141, 143, 

144, 140, 153, 154, 155, 156 
RaiUHjm from death. 175-0 
Kantambhor, 142, 187 
llao, Medni. 11, 163, 164 
Hecfmstructioo, 10th century, 2 
Boll, 16 « 

SAVAWT, ShaMT'-^piael. 08; complains of 
Bhaibanl's trool^OS; receiving an In- 
sulting reply, roUms with a challenge, 08; 
sujprlses, outwits and utterly destroys 
Babur's old enemy, 100 ; restores Babur’s 
sister, 101 j friendly offer to Babur, tfl2 ; 
becomes Babur's ally^ab'a price. 102; 
offended by lying reports against Babur, 
•ends a punitive force, 106 ; defeated at 
Cbaldiran by Turkish aitilleiy, adopts 
artUksy himself, 110-11; appmaobed oy 
Shah Beg Argbun for sum^ against 
Babnr.llT; asks Babur to be mercinil to 
Shah Beg, 110 ; succeeded by Tshmasp In 
1623.. 167 ' 

Sahu-Khalls, 17 <* 

Salyld dynasty. 16 
Satyidpur, 116 
sSim the Grim, 110. 120 
Samarkand. 28, >28. H 85. 36. 37, 30, 40. 41. 
. 5^52, 68, 60, 63, 60. 10% M)4, 'l06. 

Sambal. 140, 142. 140, 175 N. . 

Samball, Ka^, 140 ^ 

Baal. Mir Nairn, 106. 107, 108 
Satang-Shanls. 17. 140 
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S*rw»tils, 17 

Ihtibul'isiuiirBMV. %tr^ of Ahmad* 
Mirsa, 27-8 ; iMMdier of foituno and 

K viM'Qor of Turklfllaa. 44. fall* BalMiuicliar, 
-A ; ooveta Samarkand, 45. 47 : takea 
Bokhara 64 ; takeia S-uiiackaod, 64 : 
murders .Sultan Alt. on Babur’s re- 


capture of Haiiinrkand. vithdraws t^» B«»k-> { 
hara, leiiows attacRS acraluMt Babur. ' 
60 ; tlAeatsi Babur at .Sard-pul. 00-2 . j 
besleses .Sauiarkaiid and Mtarv«u»out Babnr 
and hH men. 03 : raids Htiabrukhla. Blsli* 
tint and AiAtips, 00 : ffoos t-o aid of Tam- 
hal amuiihi Kiiaus Mohiuud and Ahmad. 
7or^i»i^jiicr« Farghaim. 74; tabes Kho* 
}eit i, 74 , (TUitlies the Khans at trehian. } 
76 . orders murder of 61ahmu<l Khan. 75 ; . 
moves aKalnst llisar and Quodus, 77 ; ' 
easily C4>noii^ Ahurasan, IH>, tiuna tot 
literature. Ut ; atiompta t» aiirprlae Babnr I 
at Qntidahor, 03 ; bealeaea Qandabar, hut * 
retirea i^. m. ot.rebo^, 03 ; alTronta Mliati , 
Jvinatd dafaui, of Pertua. 08 ; la aurprlserl, < 
driven into Morv and liealediHl, ItH); led I 
iiiUt a death-trap by the Persians, luu 
,S6utAani-FUima. 74 
.Shalhao Khan. 50, 57. 03 
Hham.-^>ad, 17, 105, 107 
Khama-itd-dln, 13 
Hharit. Halitd, 14 
Bhar<iia. 5. 14 
Bhavdar. 58 « 

\ hherak iW. 70 

• Atwr-iad, Itaba, 7£* • 

i^Shiasaud .Suiinis. 08, 102, 103. 104, 105 

IShir 8hah. 137, 102 

FBhirain. Mir, 110 * 

I Hbinisi..Amlr Bnltan Muhammad 107 
\ Blalkut, 110, 121 
Sikandar, Miru, 102 
Bikrl, 45, 140. 140, 103 
. SlarU of Balsln. 166 
nd, 81. 114,115, 124 
. S Ddfi, 4. 13. 117, 110 
. & MRli, Man, 105 

SIwh, Jiaiia 8lntfam, 11, 12, 18. 127, 141, 
^42. 145, 152, 1 E 3 . f54. 155, 150, 107 


; Taohai. ALi Dost, Ji. 34, 42,^40, 51 

Talkmat>p, Bhaii. 110, 100. lo;^ 170 
‘ Tambal, Hultan Ahmad, 40, 48. 40. 50. 54. 0.5. 
[ 06.08,00,70.71,74 

Tardi Bak. 134, 162, 1A8 
ITanAA-i-iteitd/, If* 
jyxnJtA-i-HtuhuH, 00. 07 
f’orutA-i-^Aer SAoAt. 10 
Tarkhans, .vj, 56 , OO. A2, 107, 134 
I'ashklnt. 25, 20, 27, OO. 07, 08. 7* 

Tatar Khan. 17. 120 
'J'axatlon, 81. 148 
Tehran, 110 

Timur the Ijuuo, 4, 22. 37. 05, 111, 134, 101, 
173 

TimuTlds (Ifuuan ui Timur), 27, 4 1, 50, 77, 84. 
! 01, 04. 102 • 

, Tiniiir, ;«». 77 

' Traders iimfoctetl by Babur, 43, 40, 01 
I ITanaoxiaua, 23 103. 108. 170 
I Trlivxls fur miihKeteers, 110 7 
I Tu^ilinia, 2, 10 , 1 1 a 

, rulKtuiiu, flanktntf parly, 131, 1 lAl, 1.^2, 
I 153, 154 , nalliMial (‘tiaroe of tiie UxIxheh, 02 
I Turban, 30 
TurbiaUn, 21, 44. 58 
Turkman, Blirsa Jlarkhvrardar, 102 
Turkomans. 23 
Turks, 18, 110, in. Ill 

‘L'DAiDi;x.LAir KIIAM. JOO, 107, J08 ; , 

Khwaja Naslr-uil-din, 20, 55. 50 
Ush, 24. 50, 51, OK 
Uahtiir, 27 

Ustail All Klian, 111, 1 12, 128, 120, 13.5, 130, 
143, 140, 140, 154, 155 

Babe3S, 40, 41, 54, 5.5. 60. 57. 5H, .50, 00. 02. 
03, 00, 77, 78, 70, 80. 82. 84. 85. 80, 00. 01 
92. 03, 08, 100, 101. lfK3, 104. 10.i, 100, 107, 
108, 122. 123, ISO, 100, 107. 108. 100, 172 


dliraawak. 187 

Soldiers of fortune, 40. 43. 00 
' Bnlalman, servant, 78 * 

Lrrtas 

S5SS’Ki?*iw'**= — ’ 

ipur. 121 
M, 18 
134 
k-a^. 103 


V14 AT Alls OAK, 6, A, 7, 8, 0 
VlkrammUt, 1(5. 167 

Waoook-UKB warfare, 120-30, 140, 140 
Wakhsli, 103 • 

Wallthe I’reasurcr, 112 
ITaTv’at'f'JfKMAfa^i, 10 
Wasmand, 56 
Wine, iOO. 124. 147. 174 

Yaooak, Ahmsd, 174 
Yal 88 

YakK-auJaiut, 88, 80 • 

Yar-ytlaaTaS 
Yunus Kten, 26, 26 
Yusuf, 73 ; Amir, 117 

Yusufsals. 114 1 15 

ZAiif, Slmlkb, 12. 151, 170 
Zaltun, llubammarl, 140 
Zlkx Beg, 78 
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